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Ir is gratifying to believe that the losses and sufferings entailed by the 
Indian mutinies will not be in vain. A glorious opportunity to reform 
that which has now long been insufficient and incompetent—an oppor- 
tunity which may never occur again—can scarcely be allowed to slip by. 
There is every reason to believe that a system which did so little for the 
real interests of civilisation, and which brought our Indian Empire to the 
verge of ruin, will, notwithstanding the outery of the interested few, be 
done away with, and superseded by a more central and immediate, if not 
by imperial rule. It is possible, indeed, when our past calamities and 
trials are contemplated with calmer eyes, to see even the working of good 
in the late grievous mutinies. Two great monarchies—the remaining 
grand centres of vice and profligacy in the heart of India—Delhi and 
Oude—have accrued to the Crown ; the relations of several protected and 
semi-independent states have been placed in a more secure and stable 
basis in regard to the imperial power; great reforms in the financial and 
revenue systems, as well as in local government, must inevitably take 
place, all a plan adopted which shall be calculated to ensure efficiency 
with economy; encouragement must at the same time be afforded to 
British capital and enterprise by the opening of the country and the more 
complete development of its vast resources; the army must be recon- 
structed and reorganised on a basis calculated to add security to our 
Indian possessions, and strength and power to our entire military system. 
At the same time it is to be hoped, as it is the determination of all parties 
concerned to co-operate in the great cause, that the interests of a general 
civilisation will be made to march hand in hand with those of religion 
and of an advanced system of morality. ' 

With respect to such reforms as concern the native army, it is most 
important to observe two things at the outset. One is that, bad as has 
been the conduct of all the mutineers, there are in the country, as well 
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as among themselves, those who most deserve punishment—those who 
tampered with the Sepoy, who misled him and seduced him from his 
allegiance by falsehoods and misrepresentations which appealed to his 
social prejudices and his religious bigotry, as also those who, being 
mutineers, gave the example of the commission of crimes at which human 
nature stil! shudders. Glaring should also be our revenge, even if those 
who suffocated the Kabyles, men, women, and children, like wild animals 
in their mountain caves, should denounce us as being without the pale 
of humanity; we at least have taken no revenge on defenceless women 
and children, when our own little ones, our own cherished sisters and be- 
loved wives, were sacrificed to the fiendish lusts and tiger-like ferocity of 
the mutineers! But such revenge cannot include all the Sepoys of 
Central India. There is not a man living who would really advocate a 
wholesale destruction of what was lately the Bengal army ;' examples 
enough will soon have been given of a just and adequate vengeance, and 
if there were nothing else to temper that vengeance, it ought to be 
sought for in that egotism, ignorance, and infatuation which, eombmed 
together, have caused the demoralisation of that army, and with it un- 
paralleled misery to so many thousands. By all means destroy the guilty 
movers in the conspiracy, as also the leaders among the mutineers ; but, 
as a necessary and happily an easy preliminary step, annihilate the 
wretched system which has worked out its own inevitable results, and 
thus not only will the triumph of justice be complete, but the means will 
be afforded through which alone we can hope for success, assured and 
final, in this struggle. 

The second great point is that it will always be necessary to retain a 
native force. We have shown in a previous essay on the Land Revenue 
System, and we shall further show, when we come to treat of the existing 
police system, that by leaving the collection of the revenue to the natives 
—not the Zemindars—a comparatively small body of Europeans could, 
as the Moguls did of old, hold India; but no greater fallacy ean be 
imagined than that which would contemplate the possibility of retaining 
so vast a country through the agency of British troups. 

It has been justly remarked upon this subject by one of the pam- 
phleteers before us, that though it may be necessary for a considerable 
time to maintain there such a force as has never hitherto been thought 
requisite, and to make a corresponding reduction in the number of our 
native soldiery, yet we shall but complicate our difficulties under any 

stem which does not put at our disposal a large and efficient native 
army. Could our country even bear the drain of men required to keep 
up so large a European force, the finances of India must soon succumb, 
under the pressure of the enormous expenditure it would occasion. The 
very fact that a European regiment did not use to march except accom- 
panied by a detachment of natives to take its guards, may serve to convey 
to the British public some idea of the exotic state of English troops in 
India, and the impossibility of their performing general duties. 

There is another point of view in which the advantage of employing 
native troops may be placed. It is in the sense of the political advan- 
tages which would be gained by largely employing native - in 
punishing native rebels. We should divert from ourselves the odium 
which must be incurred in exact proportion to the in which 


we personally engaged in those severities that must be inflicted; we 
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should destroy the hope of future combinations, when one formed under 
the most favourable circumstances so signally failed, and fidelity is 
proved to be the more profitable course ; and we should show the muti- 
neers how little sympathy their wrongs, real or pretended, can excite in 
their own districts, where we find an ample supply of aspirants to fill 
their place. It would indeed be impossible to over-estimate the moral 
effect which would be produced (not only in India, but throughout the 
civilised world) by raising among a people, believed to be hostile to our 
rule, a fresh army, whose service in crushing that which has revolted 
would prove the best guarantee for its own future fidelity. 

No one intimate with the Indian military system but agrees that one 
of the main causes why the recreant of the Bengal army successfully 
tampered with the remainder, arose from their European officers having 
little or no influence over the men. Muhammadan conspirators skilfull 
availed themselves of the egregious blunder which ignorance and self- 
sufficiency committed in the case of the greased cartridges, but had 
European officers possessed but ae influence with their men, their 
explanations would have been accepted in preference to the distorted 
colouring which the agents of the miscreant Kings of Oude and Delhi 
gave to the matter. We do not mean to say that the absence of influ- 
ence was universal, but it was so general as to make the exceptions only 
prove the rule. 

This absence of influence is not to be traced solely to the officers them- 
selves. Since the enlargement of the native army, difference of language 
aud religion, difference of habits and manners, even of aspect and modes 
of thought, have all served to keep up an alienship which has been aggra- 
vated by pride and fatuity; but even these evils, great as they were, were 
overtopped by the struggle between the armed aud civilian powers in 
India—a struggle which had attained its zenith at the time of the 
breaking out of the Sepoy rebellion. Government has, it is well known, 
especially under the shield of Lord Dalhousie’s authority, done every- 
thing it could to undermine the authority of the officers in the native 
army. The mutiny of the 6th Native Infantry, which was marked by 
circumstances of uncommon atrocity and treachery, can, it is well known, 
be traced to the commandant having been suspended from his duty for 
the crime of asserting his authority in the cantonment he commanded, 
and turning out of it an impertinent young civilian who resisted his 
authority.* Is it at all reasonable to expect that Sepoys should respect 
officers whom their own government does not respect ? or that discipline 
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* The correction of the false position in which the commanding officers of native 
regiments have been hitherto placed—an error so much dwelt upon by General 
Jacob—is also treated of as one of the most important reforms that can be effected, 
by the author of “ The Present Crisis in India:”—“ That we should organise our 
native armies, not in assimilation of false precedent, but upon the sure and eternal 
regulation of common sense, to the end that the total amount of available European 
talent and moral energy in India may be applied in the best manner practicable 
in accordance with the suggestions published by the late Sir John Malcolm, and, 
— recently urged by General Jacob, whose appeal to Sir John’s principles may 

1ere quoted : 

_“ «The native soldiers, to be in a really efficient state, must look to their imme- 
diate commander, the head of the regiment, as their absolute prince, as the para- 
mount authority, as far as they are concerned.’ ” 
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could be preserved when there was even in their own cantonments an 
imperium in imperio that could first defy the commandants, and then 
pounce upon the men themselves, and subject them to a disgraceful per- 
secution upon a trumped-up charge of dacoitism, simply to spite the 
officers, and prove how little dependence the Sepoys seed place in their 
protection? The miserably weak and vacillating conduct shown in con- 
trast to this by the same civil government whenever the Sepoys have 
mutinied for extra allowances in Affghanistan and in the Punjab, and 
only resisted by the iron will of Sir Charles Napier and Sir Colin Camp- 
bell in Scinde, and the permitting the 38th Native Infantry to have 
their own will, upon their refusing to proceed down the coast by sea, 
have been before commented upon. Such were, in reality, the remote 
causes of the present rebellion. The agents of the King of Oude could 
have had no influence with a well-affected army. 

It is truly time, then, that men versed in Indian matters, like the 
Lawrences and the Outrams, should supersede the scions of the aristo- 
cracy, for whose benefit, it would be thought, that the viceroyalty of 
India was held in especial abeyance. Those who have to depend upon 
India as a means of support—the thousands who would be beggared by 
the loss of that great empire—will no more allow such a state of things to 
continue than the Cape colonists will consent to be perpetually ruled 
by some alien nominee of a noble house while they have among them 
men of real local knowledge and experience like Sir Andries Stocken- 
strom. The first requisite for the Indian army, and not less so for India 
in general, is, that the local rulers should be possessed of Indian ex- 
perience. 

We cannot, however, agree with those who blame the existing Indian 
government for not having called out the pensioners for active service, and 
not having met conspiracy with counter-plots—treachery with corruption 
and bribery. The first would have been as inadequate to the pares | 
of the crisis as oil to lull a storm in the Atlantic; and as to the second, 
it is offensive even to contemplate—unworthy of a great power, disre- 
putable in conception, and still more so in practice, even supposing that 
such a system was put in force in the first Sutlej campaign, and that it 
cost poor Cunningham his commission for denouncing it. The sacrifice 
of a man at the shrine of shame ! 

Nor does the suggestion of a contingent of twenty British regiments, 
supplied by the Crown, being transferred permanently to India, even 
although the entire united army be made a royal one, find greater favour 
with us. We are more than in favour of the Indian army being a royal 
one ; we are ashamed and astounded at its being disavowed. Who more 
worthy of royal patronage and of a country’s gratitude than those 

llant men who have fought amidst untold privations and difficulties, 
and led their troops to victory against odds that seem almost fabulous ? 
Who have held out a hut against an army, a citadel against a nation, to 
defend the helpless women and children ? Who were ready to sacrifice 
their own lives to save the world from such a miscreant as Sane Sahib, 


and who died still upholding the faith of their fathers by example and 
by precept, as in the instance of young Cheek? Is this a service to 
ignore, as the “Company’s?” No more gallant fellows, no braver or 
more intelligent men, are to be met with in any service in the world than 


in that of the East India Company. If it were only that they were 
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Englishmen fighting the battles of their country on foreign land, they 
would be entitled to all that their country could do for them surely as 
much as the petted scions of an hereditary nobility at home; but they do 
more—they uphold the military honour of the country abroad at a time 
when it has waned considerably at home, and they surround their whole 
acts with a halo of suffering and glory. Are these the men to ignore, 
to pooh-pooh, to grant rauk when at home only by courtesy? Such a 
state of things cannot possibly continue. There is too much gratitude, 
too much good sense, too strong a feeling awakened in the country as to 
placing the right men in the right place, and doing justice to those to 
whom it is due, whilst demerits and incapacity are as unscathingly ex- 
posed, to allow of such claims not being duly acknowledged. No, the 
men who fight for us in India are as much the Queen’s troops as those 
who are fighting by their sides bearing their English regimental colours, 
If “Company Bahadur” was to be made to march about, their position 
would be at once summarily disposed of ; but even if not, we ought not 
to have such a solecism as a Company’s army fighting the battles of the 
Queen and of their country, and yet neither belonging to the Queen nor 
country in name, although they manifestly do so in reality. 

The permanent transfer of a contingent of twenty regiments to India 
is open, however, to many objections, among the chief of which are the 
peculiarities of the climate. It is better that regiments should serve a 
few years in India, and be then replaced, than that they should be per- 
manently quartered in the country. Such a system would also be in the 
character of an exile for life. 

It would further perpetuate the very evil which we should wish to see 
done away with—the distinction between an Indian and a British army, 
even though the former should be acknowledged by the Crown. Nothing 
is better known than that the position of the Court of Directors with 
regard to the Indian army has long been insufferable. ‘ Where it is 
aml says Qui Hi, “ to identify the particular action of the Court of 

irectors iu any affair, we find it marked by a procrastinating, a make- 
shift, and cheese-paring policy, which might have been expected in the 
grocers and chandlers, its traditional founders. They acquiesce con- 
tentedly in a lavish expenditure for the notoriously inefficient staff and 
establishments of the army, while they ever, at the very same time, dis- 
play a morbid itching to clip the allowances and infringe on the rights of 
regimental officers. ‘The Court of Directors,” adds the same writer, 
“affords a unique and singular instance—probably the only one that 
could be found since the beginning of the world—of a government dis- 
liked and distrusted by all classes of its employes. I never knew an 
officer, of whatever rank, who did not express and feel some contempt for 
the Court, and who had not, moreover, some distrust as to what new act 
of injustice it contemplated.” 

The cure for this is simple. It is to substitute for the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control—a complex system which has been 
justly compared to Dean Swift’s idea of an ingenious machine for cutting 
cabbages almost as well as a common knife would do—a single Secretar 
of State for India, whose duty it would be not to occupy his mind wit 
those ridiculous trifles which annually consume 30,0001. of red-tape and 
foolscap, but solely on all great measures of real importance, such as it 
would be positively unsafe to leave unreservedly to the discretion of 
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lord-lieutenant or governor-general. As to the details, let them be car- 
ried out by those alone who are conversant with the country, its wants, 
and its capabilities ; and as to the patronage, let it be superseded by 
public competition, by which the army and the civil service alike would 
secure men quite as good and as efficient as those it owes to the disin- 
terested discrimination of Leadenhall-street or of Cannon-row. 

It may be objected to any great increase of British officers, such as 
sad experience has shown to be absolutely necessary in remodelling the 
native army, that some officers—the best and the best liked—were ruth- 
lessly bone ee by the men who affected to entertain so much regard for 
them. These were, however, it is pleasant to believe, isolated cases, and 
it is certain that a far larger proportion have owed their lives to the good 
feelings of well-disposed men than have fallen victims to a misplaced, 
though justifiable, confidence in them. As before stated, also, no reor- 

isation of the native army involving such an augmentation of the 
— portion, with a corresponding reduction in the native part of 
the force as to bring within a safe compass that disproportion, which 
nothing but the blindest infatuation could have allowed to increase so 
enormously as was the case before the mutiny, will effect much, unless 
the condition of the British officer is at the same time improved. His 
pay (an ensign gets about 20/. a month, a lieutenant 25/. 10s., a captain 
41/. 10s.) is notoriously insufficient, and is no equivalent for banish- 
ment to a country so distant and so uncongenial to Europeans. His small 
regimental allowances are never increased on account of extra work per- 
formed. Regimental promotion is slow and uncertain. Regimental 
officers are also allowed to suffer the greatest injustice at the hands of 
staff-officers—the latter, while remaining snugly at their appointments, 
actually gaining steps by the casualties which occur in “‘ their regiment,” 
as it is preposterously called. But, above all things, the tone and cha- 
racter of the officer should be more looked to. A better time never pre- 
sented itself than when competitive nominations shall open the ranks to 
a more moral and intellectual class of men. Before the subaltern can be 
really and effectually tended, it should be enacted that the superior 
officer who overlooked vice, drunkenness, or dishonesty, should be himself 
removed from the service, as being either as vicious, or drunken, or as 
deficient in right moral perception, as the one acting under his authority. 
While men can be obtained who do not drink to excess, or lie, or gamble, 
or cheat, or get into debt, or commit acts of notorious profligacy, it would 
be disgraceful to retain any who are known to have such propensities. 
Till this be done, the interests of Great Britain will not be truly served, 
the cause of civilisation advanced, or the honour of Christianity upheld 
in India.* 

By the return of the Indian government, it would appear that the pro- 
portion of European to native soldiers was, before the mutiny, in Bom- 
bay as 1 to 93; in Madras, as 1 to 162; and in Bengal, as 1 to 243! 
In estimating the comparative trustworthiness of the three armies, these 





* Theauthor of the pamphlet entitled “‘ The Present Crisis in India: Reflections 
by the Author of ‘Our North-West Frontier,” views this matter in so serious @ 
light, that he argues “that the European officers of those regiments which have 
revolted, or become disaffected, should not be reappointed to any regiment or 


military body whatsoever.” 
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res are extremely significant and suggestive, for we may not unfairly 
2 that a a intriguers (the proportion of Muhammadans 
to Hindoos is estimated as about 1 to 10) confined their attentions to 
that army in which the natives formed so overwhelming a majority, — 

Within the last twenty years, the augmentation made to the native 

ion of the Bengal army amounted te 24 regiments of cavalry, and 
41 of infantry—all irregulars, and all officered by Europeans drawn from 
regiments of the line. Besides this, the native corps of the line 
had been strengthened to the extent of some 20,000 men; while, as a 
counterpoise to this addition of at least 60,000 black troops, the E 
portion had, by the suicidal cheese-paring policy of the Company, 
increased by only 2 ge regiments, or say a couple of thousand men! 
Another absurdity was the disproportion that existed between the 
Queen’s and the Pet European troops in the different presiden- 
cies. While in Bengal there were no fewer than 15 Queen’s regiments 
to 3 of the Company’s European, in Bombay there were but 4, and only 
3 to the same proportion ! 

It is not necessary, in an article of this description, to enter into a dis- 
cussion as to the comparative proportion of European and native troops 
that would promise best. ‘Qui Hi” proposes that for Bengal, instead 
of, as hitherto, there being 3 Company’s European regiments to 74 in- 
fantry and 10 cavalry regular native regiments, and 45 infantry and 25 
cavalry native irregulars and contingents, there should be 15 European 
infantry regiments and 5 cavalry to 50 native regular infantry regiments, 
and 15 cavalry and 50 infantry police battalions. The latter is an ex- 
cellent suggestion, which we propose to euter upon when treating the 
question of the preservation of social order. But all such arrangements 
must be left to considerations that will be subordinate to the one great 
point—the extinction of the double government and the superseding of the 
Company’s European troops by Queen’s regiments. The proportion then 
to be admitted between such troops and native troops will be a simple 
matter of detail. It is quite certain that the system pursued previous to 
the mutiny was erroneous. No future government, whatever may be its 
nature, can fall back to such a state of things.* The native regular 
cavalry has, it is well known, been an expensive force, that never could 
be depended upon, and should be done away with. This will be one of 
the few beneficial results of our recent disasters. 

The question of proportion of European and native troops also involves 
the vexed question of the different positions where a military force is 
required. The general feeling now, mainly derived from Sir Charles 
Napier’s sarcasm that our forces were scattered about as if from a pepper 
box, is, that European troops should be massed, with regard both to their 
preservation and efficiency, at the most salubrious stations that could be 
found to answer both in a military and political point of view. It is the 
same with the native troops; the infantry police battalions (each of which 
might be raised to the strength of one thousand men of all ranks) should 
perform all those miscellaneous duties with which, for so many years, the 





_ © The opinion of General Lake was that, ‘‘in the event of a foreign foe coming 
into this country (India), without a very great addition of force in Europeans, the 
Consequences would be fatal, as there ought always to be at least one European 
battalion te four native ones.”—Well Disp. iii. 312. 
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native regiments of the line have been harassed and their discipline and 
efficiency so seriously impaired. 

If all the contingents and local corps, recruited from al! parts of India, 
were merged into one grand Queen’s army, a great deal would be done 
towards destroying that cohesion which made each regiment a mere body 
of militiamen, all drawn from the same districts, and united by what are, 
in some degree, common interests and feelings : a state of things obviously 
fraught with peril to an alien government such as ours. It is our obvious 
policy to act in India as Rome did of old in her colonies. She employed 
Gauls and Numidians in Britain—Britons in Gaul, Spain, — | even 
Syria. We should dispose native regiments so that, in whatever district 
they might be, the majority of the men would be foreigners there, and 
thus be more disposed to identify themselves with the government, which 
is the only point all should have in common. The feeling of being aliens 
would at the same time be transferred from us to the men themselves. 
The advantages so much dwelt upon, as being derived from the indiffe- 
rence of the Bengal, the Bombay, the Madras, and the Punjab armies, 
would then be extended to every regiment, and include in its operation 
the whole army. Few countries lend themselves so readily to such 
arrangements as India, where there are so many different tribes and races. 
The distinction of presidencies, and the restraining troops raised in each 
within its own presidency, is opposed to the introduction of such a 
reform as would cause the government of the country to merge under 
the Crown, when the military system could be provided for as if it were 
what it ought to be—one grand whole. The advantages of having 
@ compact army, were it only of some forty or fifty thousand men, 
reserved for duties exclusively military, and always with their colours, is 
obvious, and they would be more valuable and more efficient than twice 
that number of an heterogeneous conglomeration of regular and irregular 
corps and contingents such as has hitherto made up an army. While the 
irregulars and the police battalions performed the miscellaneous duties, 
such an army would be placed beyond any danger from mutiny, rebellion, 
or invasion from without. 

Repeated annexations have of themselves so increased the extent of our 
empire in India as to render necessary an entire change in the military 
system, as well as in the distribution of the Indian army. It is not twelve 

ears ago since the most northerly of our divisions was Sirhind ; now it is 

eshawur, some five hundred miles farther. Then we had but two native 
infantry corps to the north of Kurnal ; before the outbreak we had four 
within the Cis-Sutlej, besides twenty-six pushed far beyond that. In the 
south, our frontier station was Khyouk Phyoo, in Arracan, where we kept 
one corps ; now it has been extended some few hundred miles farther to 
Pegu, where we had three regiments. Thus thirty-one out of the seventy- 
four native infantry regiments of the line, or as nearly as possible three- 
sevenths of that arm, had, previous to the outbreak, been transferred, to 
occupy what to them were foreign countries, and which, at the time of 
their constitution, neither they nor the government could have contem- 
plated they would ever have to garrison. Hence it was, that while the 
operation of such a state of things was favourable in the Punjab, the 
Europeans in Assam and the more easterly provinces were left almost 
unprotected. To this must be added the consideration that two new 
kingdoms have fallen to our lot to govern—Oude and Delhi—the one 
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said to have been protected by us, and the other in our possession—how 
much they really were so, events have shown. The vast extension of ter- 
ritory, unaccompanied by a sufficient numerical increase in the strength 
of the Bengal army, has entailed other evils, by the troops remaining years 
without relief or even furlough. This has been an active cause of discon- 
tent with the Sepoys, who labour under the village nostalgia common to 
most Hindoos. The perpetual choppings and changes, devised to make 
seventy-four regiments do work sufficient for about one hundred and 
fifty, has also been a source of the most vexatious and op ressive expense, 
and that at the very time that extra allowances were elabdewwn: and the 
profit of plundering and the gratification of bullying the villagers had been 
very properly put a.stop to. The Bengal Sepoy has by no means been 80 
pampered and petted as it has lately been the fashion to suppose. The 
petting and pampering has been solely in regard to his monstrous religious 
and moral prejudices. In these he has been pampered and petted to the 
full, and to our disgrace as Christians. But in other matters it has not 
been so. Difficulties have been thrown in the way of being pensioned 
off, till the blind, the deaf, and the idiotic have alike been retained as 
efficient men. It was a fanatic idiot who led on the 52nd Native In- 
fantry to mutiny. The fact is, that at the same rate that the Sepoy has 
been pampered in his prejudices, he has been shorn of his privileges, and 
thus the very course of proceeding most likely to lead him to mutin 

has been carefully and even philosophically pursued. The Sepoy onneh 
upon the mutiny with the feeling that, whatever he sacrificed in regard to 
pay, pension was too remote a contingency to be taken into account, and 

ad practically been abolished by the Sirkar. 

It has been justly remarked, that the very magnitude of the calamity 
that has befallen us affords some countervailing advantage in the fact 
that we shall have, in a great measure, at all events as far as Bengal is 
concerned, a new army to experiment upon, and to exclude Sepoys from 
it would be about as wise as to disband the native regiments in the Punjab, 
Bombay, and Madras, because those of Bengal have mutinied. We shall, 
however, get rid of old Sepoys, whose reminiscences it would be difficult 
to dissociate from a state of things to which it would be madness to think 
of returning. The good old times, when a Sepoy could obtain all he 
wanted simply by demanding it (as his fellow Sipali still does in Turkey 
and in Persia), and could impress the first villager he met—Zemindar or 
Coolie—to carry his bundle for him, would, to our new levies, be as- 
sociated with the sut jug, or “ golden age ;” and never having enjoyed 
the dignity and the profit of jacks-in-office, they would be content with 
their legitimate position of equality with the masses. 

A great deal of irrelevant matter has been written about high and 
low-caste men, and the comparative discipline and worth of the native 
soldiers in the different presidencies. That physically the high-caste men 
of India are the best fitted for soldiers no one has attempted to deny; 
and it is to this circumstance, and not, as has been erroneously advanced 
7 bie nanan acob and other less known writers, to the reverence for caste, 
that they are indebted for the preference they obtain.* It would, indeed, 


* General John Jacob, who, next to Sir Charles Napier, has done more than 
any other man to expose the faults of the Bengal army, the laxity of principle 
among European officers, the absence of confidence between officers and native 
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be difficult to say upon what grounds of justice we should, as advocated 
some, raise our levies from Rajpoots and low-caste men only. Hindoos 
every caste are imbued with the same prejudices, and the high-caste 
man, when not pampered, petted, and spoilt, will do all that the lowest of 
the low will do, and at the same time be a better man and a better 
soldier. 

After all, little can be either gained or lost merely by mixing high- 
caste and low-caste men; the best man should be enlisted, be he Brahmin 
or Sudra. The point of real importance is to obtain a mixture of men 
of distinct races and distinct religrous—to mix Hindoos with Sikhs, Mus- 
sulmans, Buddhists, or Sonthals, or any other sects we can get; and, as 

nationality, to mix Hindostanees with Punjabees, Beloochees, 
Duhhunees, Affghans, and others. It would also be a most important 
thing to have Christian soldiers, but they are just the most difficult to be 
obtained in India. Some recruits of the kind might, however, be obtained 
from among the Abyssinians, the Copts, the Armenians, Syrians, Nes- 
torians, and other Christian nations in the East. 

The author of the pamphlet entitled “‘The Mutiny in the Bengal 
Army,” who, backed by the high authority of Sir Charles Napier, advo- 
cates the cause of the Sepoy, whose revolt, like Qui Hi, he attributes 
almost solely to the cartridge affair, justly says: “Let us not rashly, or 
without due deliberation, discard from our service or from our esteem the 
men to whom such encomium (alluding to Sir Charles Napier’s evi- 
denee) is applicable, and whose forefathers have fought our battles and 
p~ us an empire when we lost one in another hemisphere. Whatever 

orror or indignation recent events have aroused in our breasts, it is due 
to this army to declare our belief that almost all the mutinies of India, 
whether in Bengal or elsewhere, have been more or less produced, or at 
least have had in some sort the initiative, from ourselves.” 

And the same writer, after showing that the Sepoy was by no means 
so petted as is imagined, and discussing the difficulties that arise from 
“caste” in the ranks—upon which subject he gives some very pointed 
illustrations—goes on to say: “‘ We believe that safety is best found in 
division. We would form regiments of different races, for which purpose 
India is not without materials. Sir C. Napier proposed to enlist 20,000 
or 25,000 Goorkhas to counterpoise the native army of Bengal.” 

The subject of a reform and reorganisation of the native army in India 
is too vast and complex to be treated of in all its details in a paper like 
the present. We can do no more than sketch the broad features of the 
case. Everything, however, really depends upon a fundamental change of 
system, as we have all along advocated. In the words of the author of 
“The Present Crisis in India,” “having possessed ourselves of the 
Mogul Empire, we should assume the title of Emperor; and it would be 
preferable for the Queen of England to be also Empress of the East, than 
or us to squander millions in maintaining the pageant of a name attached 
to a vanquished enemy who has no power for good, and has now shown 
himself to have considerable power for harm.” 





soldiers, and between government and regimental commanders. “Remarks on 
the Native Troops of the Indian Army,” London, 1854; Letter printed in the 
Times, Dec. 26th, 1853-4; “The Present Condition of the Bengal Native Army 
— with a View to its Improvement,” London, 1851, and fourth edition, 
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HOME AT LAST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


THe quay at Liverpool was alive with bustle and noise, for a large 
West Indian ship had just arrived after its prosperous voyage. It was a 
winter’s day, the cold made itself felt, and the passengers, when they left 
the ship, were not sorry to hasten to the shelter of warm hotels. 

One of them, a young and good-looking lady, only entered an hotel 
to leave it again. As soon as a post-chaise could be got ready, she took 
her seat in it, to go farther on. She looked ill and eareworn, as if her 
health or her mind had suffered: perhaps both. 

“Tt is an expensive way of travelling,” she said to herself, “ but it was 
better to come. Another night of this suspense, now I am so near, would 
have seemed longer than all the rest. I wonder whether I shall hear of 
her! I wonder whether she has made her way to our home !” 

It was about seven o’cloek in the evening when she reached that home. 
A servant, whom she did not recognise, answered the summons at the 
door. 

“Is Miss Chase within ?” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“Oh, Iam very glad! See to the luggage, will you. I will go 
on in.” 

“ The luggage! Is it to eome here, ma’am ?” 

“ Yes,” smiled the traveller. “ You are strange in the house, or you 
would not ask it. I am Miss Chase.” 

The girl’s eyes brightened with intelligence. ‘Oh, ma’am! I think 
Miss Ursula has been expecting you. I am pleased you have got home, 
safe, from such a long way.” 

Ursula Chase was sitting near the fire, reading by the light of a shaded 
lamp : which, though it threw its brightness on the page, threw its dark- 
ness on the room. She turned round when the door opened, and saw in- 
distinctly a figure, muffled up. 

“ Ursula, don’t you know me ?” 

“ Susan! Susan!” 

Ursula, always cold and calm, was aroused out of her nature. She 
loved her sister Susan better than any one in the world; or, it may be 
more correct to say, she loved no one but Susan. She clasped her, she 
pulled off her wrapperings, she gently pushed her into an easy-chair ; 
and, finally, sat down in her own, and burst into tears. The equable, 
undemoustrative Ursula Chase ! 

“Forgive my being absurd, Susan ; but I am so rejoiced to have you 
back, safe and sound.” : 

She had set Susan on, and she was crying also, far more bitterly than 
Ursula. ‘The many disagreeable points of her ill-omened visit were 
pressing painfully on her remembrance, and she sobbed aloud. 

“I wish I had been guided by you, Ursula, and had not gone! I 
shall repent it as long as I live.” 
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“ Well, well, itis over and done with. I will make you some tea. You 
look as ao had ast Susan.” 

“ 1 been : yee 

“On the ieee * 

“No. At “y 

Ursula ordered the tea in, and busied herself making it. ‘I am so 
as, | to see you,” she said, ‘‘ that all my scolding has gone out of 
my ; but I assure you, Susan, I had prepared a one for you.” 

“For my having gone out ?” Ly 

“No. Those old bygones must be bygones. For not having 
rae with Mrs. Carnagie. How could you think of staying 

Susan’s heart leaped into her mouth. ‘‘ Did Emma—did Mrs. Carnagie 
come here on her return ?” 

“Yes. She is here now.” 

“Now! In the house ?” 

‘Not in the house. She is spending the day at the Ashleys’.” 

“‘ Did she say why I did not come with her?” inquired Susan. 

“JT could not get from her why you did not come—or, indeed, why she 
came herself. There is no cordiality between us. Had I been there 
alone, I should have been tempted to refuse receiving her. But He 
“im to be at home then, and was pleased to welcome her, and it is 
his house, not mine. When he went away again, he charged me to make 


her comfortable as long as she liked to stop. I questioned her as little 


as possible, but the excuses she gave sounded frivolous to me—that you 
were not ready, and stopped to nurse Mr. Carnagie, who was going to 
have a fever. It struck me that she ought to have assumed the authority 
vested in a married woman, and insisted on your returning with her. 
Susan, I have said that I am not going to scold you now; but Mr. Car- 
nagie’s house was not quite the - for you, unsanctioned by the pre- 
sence of his wife.” 

“« No, it was not,” spoke Susan, in a resentful tone, for Emma’s heart- 
less conduct aroused every spark of indignation within her. ‘“ She should 
have told you the truth—that she gave me no chance of coming with her. 
Ursula ! ie ran away from Barbadoes.” 

Ursula had the teapot in her hand, preparing to pour out the tea. 
She put it down, and turned her eyes on Susan. ‘“ Ran away!” 

“ Clandestinely. We knew no more of her leaving than you did. 
She dressed for an evening party, went to it—as I supposed—and never 
came home again. The next day we found that she had sailed for 
England.” 

‘And her reason ?” imperiously demanded Ursula, who had never any 
charity for ill-doing. 

“I have not seen her since, you know. She and Mr. Carnagie were 
not very happy together.” 

“That is more than likely,” responded Ursula, in a marked tone. 
“But Mr.:Carnagie ought to have told you, if she did not. Of course,” 
she added, an unpleasant idea obtruding itself, “she did not come with- 
out his sanction? 

“And without his knowledge also, Ursula. And what made it worse, 
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Home at Last. 13 
he was sickening for a fever; and, for all she knew, he might have died 


in it.” , 

“That's the fever she has hinted at. Which you, she says, stopped 
to nurse.” 

«“ I did help to nurse him through it. And took it myself, and nearly 
lost my life.” 

Ideas crowded fast upon the mind of Ursula Chase. Her brow con- 
tracted. “ Were you laid up there—in his house—alone ?” 

“ Not-alone. A friend, a widow lady, came ‘to be with me the} day 
after Emma left. And when I was well enough, I removed to her house 
till I sailed.” 

“It is the most incomprehensible story altogether!” uttered Ursula. 
“I mean Emma's proceedin What did she leave Barbadoes for ? 
What does she do in England ? All I have heard her say about it, is, 
that her health was bad, and she wanted a change. It appeared to be 
good enough when she came here.” 

‘“‘ There was nothing the matter with her health. Ursula—the worst 
part of the history is behind: she did not come alone.” 

“T know that. Ruth came with her. The girl has got leave for a 
week now, and is gone to see her friends.” 

‘I do not mean Ruth. She had made herself ——” Susan hesitated : 
between her strong hope that Emma “— be innocent, and the obliga- 
tion that was upon her to disclose the plain truth, she was somewhat at 
a loss how to frame her words—“ Emma had made herself conspicuous 
with a friend of Mr. Carnagie’s ; had been too much in his company; too 
free in her manners with him. He”—Susan dropped her voice—* left 
Barbadoes with her.” 

Ursula turned white. And her tone, as she hastily rejoined, rose into 
a shriek. : 

“ His name was not Chard? Susan, it was not Chard?” 

‘“‘ Captain Chard,’’ was Susan’s sad rejoinder. 

Ursula’s face presented a picture of dismay. After a pause, she 
spoke. 

me He came here with her.” 

‘Came here!” echoed Susan. “Did he stop ?” 

“No, A couple of hours. She introduced him to Henry as a friend 
of Mr. C ie's, who had taken charge of her over. Susan! she has 
a letter from that man every morning. Every morning of her life. One 
day Henry asked her who oes punctual correspondent was, and she ac- 
knowledged it was Captain Chard: she said he was transacting business 
relative to Barbadoes, and it was necessary she should be kept informed 
of its progress. Whatever are we to do with her? If she is—what she 
may be—she shall not contaminate this house. Nor would Henry wish 
her to be with us.” 

“It may not be so,” cried Susan, eagerly. “At any rate, Ursula, it 
is not for us so to judge her, or to proclaim it. We must wait for the 
elucidation.” 

“* When is it to come ? What is she going to do here ? How long is 
she going to stop ?” reiterated Ursula, with a frowning brow. 

Susan shook her head. “I know nothing. Mr. Carnagie is coming 
over. 
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‘* What for?” 
“To get a divorce,” she answered, ina lowtone. “Ashe says. Bat 


if he find no grounds——” 


Ursula rose: she paced the room in eusitement. “A divorced woman ! 
what a to the family ! our sister! I wish the ship had sunk 
with them !” 


“Ursula! Do not——Who’s this comimg in?” cried Susan, breaking 
her remonstrance short. 
“Frances Maitland, I believe! It is like the bustle she makes. She 


is always ace in when she is not wanted.” : 
Frances Maitland it was. Susan’s close friend for many years. She 
was 


ibly surprised to see Susan. 

“To think that I should find you here! I came in to sit an hour 
with Ursula, knowing Emma was out to-night, and here are you!” 
ee after all my travels and wanderings,” answered 

The three gathered round the fire, Susan in the easy-chair, Frances on 
a footstool close to her;.and talked of old times and present ones. Ur- 
sula said little. 

‘I say, Susan,” cried Frances, at length, “is there not something 
a between Emma and her husband? It is not all blue sky, 
is - 


“I have certainly seen more loving couples,” was Susan’s rejoinder. 

“Did you roche ® more hedge ? ¥ esied wodld have 
no luck. What do you think Emma said to me the other day ?” 

“ Some nonsense, perhaps.” 

“TI took it for sense by her tone and look. That of all the live ani- 
mals walking on two legs, there was not one she detested half so much 
as she detested Lieutenant Carnagie.” 

‘«‘ Emma was always given to make random assertions,” returned Susan. 
“ You know that. Something like yourself, Frances.” 

“Susan, are they f” resumed Frances, sinking her voice. 

“Separated! What do you mean ?” 

“I do not believe she is going back to him,” was Frances Maitland’s 
answer. ‘I was telling her she had better invite me to go home with 
her to Barbadoes, and she said it was no home of hers, and never should 
be again. What is it all ?” 

“J am not in Emma’s confidence,” replied Susan. “She may have 
said it in a moment of pique.” 

“And she seems to have as little intention of staying long here. I 


must say one wg however, Susan—that you were determined to have 


lover's company, to remain with him, instead of 


enough of your 
ones were to do such 


coming home with Emma! If some of us gi 

a thing, we should be called all to pieces for it.” 
Poor Susan felt her face flush, and she leaned her head upon her 

hand. Ursula aroused herself, and spoke wp in the stern tone she took 


when displeased. 
would not tease her 


“You seem to forget my sister’s fatigue, or 


to-night with absurd jokes. In all that Susan has done she has had but 
Carnagie.” 


one motive—love to 
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«J know that,” cried Frances. ‘I wish we were all as pure-hearted 
and full of love as Susan. We cannot say as much for Emma.” 

Miss Maitland stayed late, but Emma did not come in, When she 
rose to go, Ursula said she had a request to make to her. 

«* What is it ?” | 

“ Should you meet Mrs. Carnagie on your way, do not say that Susan 
has return We want to surprise her.” 

“Very well. I won't.” 

“ She need not talk about having enough of a lover’s company,” ex- 
claimed Ursula, as Frances left. ‘A pretty affair she has had, herself, 
Susan, since you have been away.” 

“Indeed! A fresh one ?” 

«‘ Threw herself, point blank, at the head—or the heart—of a new 
curate wehad. She nearly tormented his life out. Meeting him in his 
walks, and at the cottages, and inviting him to their house. It was too 
barefaced. He did not bite: and people do say that he threw up the 
curacy to be rid of her.” 

“Frances was wild to be married, years ago, and I conclude, as the 
time gets on, and she gets on, that her anxiety does not lessen.” 

‘‘ She’s wild to be a simpleton,” sharply retorted Ursula. 

When Mrs. Carnagie was heard entering the hall, Susan rose from 
her seat in agitation. She could not meet her unmoved, and she laid 
hold of the table to steady herself. 

Mrs. Carnagie came in. One amazed glance, one quick look of per- 
plexity in her face, and then it resumed its indifference again. She had 
possibly anticipated the present moment, and prepared herself for it. 
She had recovered all her European good looks, and was prettier than 
ever. 

“ My goodness me, Susan! What wind blew you here? Are you 
alone ?”—she looked round the room. ‘Is he come f” 

“No. If you allude to your husband.” 

‘He is not any husband of mine; and is not going to be again. 
Don’t honour him so far as to give him the title.” 

“ Are you aware, madam, what has come to my knowledge P” uttered 
Ursula, advancing, and planting herself before Mrs. Carnagie. ‘ That 
you quitted your husband’s home clandestinely, and left your sister un- 
protected in Mr. Carnagie’s house ?” 

‘Susan is not a child. She is old enough to protect herself,” was 
the flippant answer. , 

“‘ How dared you come home to ME with your untruths—that Susan 
was not ready to accompany you? You did not give her the oppor 
tunity of doing so. You did not wish it.” 

“Perhaps [ did not,” returned Mrs. Carnagie. 

“‘ Emma,” interposed Susan, “your conduct to me has been cruel, 
yo unjustifiable and unpardonable. How could you thisk of quitting 

arbadoes without me? of leaving me alone with Mr. Carnagie ? 

“What if I did? You have not eaten each other up.” 

Ursula’s hands tingled to inflict personal chastisement upon her, as 
they had sometimes done when Emma was a child. Susan spoke. 

‘And your conduct was even more cruel to your husband. He was 
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© What for?” 

Mn a cml she answered, in a low tone. “ Ashe says. But 
if he 

Ursula rose: she paced the room in excitement. ‘A divorced woman ! 
what a to the family ! our sister! I-wish the ship had sunk 
with them !”” 


“Ursulat Do not——Who’s this coming in?” cried Susan, breaking 


her remonstrance short. 
Ssallcagh enciaptethahathoae It is like the bustle she makes. She 


Fran Mat in when she is not wanted.” 
"Franco d it was. Susan’s close friend for many years. She 


surprised to see Susan. 
fit T should find you here! I came in to sit an hour 

Pm tere owing Emma was ot to-night, and hore are yo you!” 
a and wanderings,” answered 
usan 

The three gathered rownd the fire, Susan im the easy-chair, Frances on 
a footstool close to her, and talked of old times and present ones. Ur- 
sula said little. 

‘“‘T say, Susan,” cried Frances, at length, “is there not something 
toe Emma and her husband? It is not all blue sky, 


“I have certainly seen more loving couples,” was Susan’s rejoinder. 

mit goa-dewrcebunaes tadiagene? I prophesied -amdhbtiion 
no luck. What do you think Emma said to me the other y ?” 

“Some nonsense, perhaps.” 

“T took it for sense by her tone and look. That of all the live ani- 
mals walking on two legs, there was not one she detested half so much 
as she detested Lieutenant Carnagie.” 

- Emma was always giver to make random assertions,” returned Susan. 
“You know that. Something like yourself, Frances.” 

“ usnn, are they seperated #" resumed Frances, simking her voice. 

ted! What do you mean ?” 

“T do not believe she is going back to him,” was Frances Maitland’s 
answer. ‘I was telling her she had better invite me to go home with 
her to Barbadoes, and she said it was no home of hers, and never should 
= What is it all ?” 

am not in Emma's confidence,” replied Susan. “She may have 
ee omar et 

“ And she seems to as little intention of staying long here. I 
mer: rman gr Susan—that you were determined to have 

lover’s company, to remain with him, instead of 
edgtle ath Bane’ If some of us giddy ones were to do such 
a thing, we should be called all to pieces for it.” 

Poor Susan felt her face flush, and she leaned her head upon her 

hand. Ureule aroused herself, and spoke up in the stern tone she took 






when displeased. 

“You seem to forget my sister's fatigue, or would not tease her 
to-night with absurd j In all that Susan has done she has had but 
one motive—love to Carnagie.” 
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“J know that,” cried Frances, ‘I wish we were all as pure-hearted 
and full of love as Susan. We cannot say as much for Emma.” 

Miss Maitland stayed late, but Emma did not come in. When'she 
rose to go, Ursula said she had a request to make to her. 

«* What is it ?” 

“ Should you meet Mrs. Carnagie on your way, do not say that Susan 
has retu We want to surprise her.” 

“Very well. I won't.” 

“ She need not talk about having enough of a lover’s company,” ex- 
claimed Ursula, as Frances left. “ A pretty affair she has had, herself, 
Susan, since you have been away.” 

“Indeed! A fresh one ?” 

« Threw herself, point blank, at the head—or the heart—of a new 
curate wehad. She nearly tormented his life out. Meeting him in his 
walks, and at the cottages, and inviting him to their house. It was too 
barefaced. He did not bite: and people do say that he threw up the 
curacy to be rid of her.” 

“Frances was wild to be married, years ago, and I conclude, as the 
time gets on, and she gets on, that her anxiety does not lessen.” 

‘‘ She’s wild to be a simpleton,” sharply retorted Ursula. 

When Mrs. Carnagie was heard entering the hall, Susan rose from 
her seat in agitation. She could not meet her unmoved, and she laid 
hold of the table to steady herself. 

Mrs. Carnagie came in. One amazed glance, one quick look of -~ 
plexity in her face, and then it resumed its indifference again. She 
possibly anticipated the present moment, and prepared herself for it. 
She had recovered all her European good looks, and was prettier than 
ever. 

“ My goodness me, Susan! What wind blew you here? Are you 
alone ?”—she looked round the room. ‘Is he come f” 

“No. If you allude to your husband.” 

“‘He is not any husband of mine; and is not going to be again. 
Don’t honour him so far as to give him the title.” 

“ Are you aware, madam, what has come to my knowledge ?” uttered 
Ursula, advancing, and planting herself before Mrs. Carnagie. ‘ That 
you quitted your husband’s home clandestinely, and left your sister un- 
protected in Mr. Carnagie’s house ?” 

‘Susan is not a child. She is old enough to protect herself,” was 
the flippant answer. , 

*“‘ How dared you come home to ME with your untruths—that Susan 
was not ready to accompany you? You did not give her the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. You did not wish it.” 

“ Perhaps I did not,” returned Mrs. Carnagie. 

“* Emma,” interposed Susan, “your conduct to me has been cruel, 
nar unjustifiable and unpardonable. How could you think of quitting 

arbadoes without me? of leaving me alone with Mr. Carnagie ? 

“What if I did? You have not eaten each other up.” 

Ursula’s hands tingled to inflict personal chastisement upon her, as 
they had sometimes done when Emma was a child. Susan spoke. 

“And your conduct was even more cruel to your husband. He was 
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attacked with the fever, and you knew it. He had it dangerously ; so 

dangerously that it was a mercy he did not die.” 
“T wish he had !” fervently uttered Mrs. Carnagie. “If praying for 
it would have taken him, he’d have gone, for I was doing that, all the 
over. Young Grape was on board ~e before we sailed, and re- 


that Carnagie had been sent home 
Susan sat down in dismay. Even Ursula was-silenced. What were 
they to do with her ? 
“ Are aware that he is following you to England ?—and for what 
sternly demanded Ursula. 
? “To get a divorce, I hope,” was the cool reply. It struck Ursula 
umb. 


“Tf he has any spirit, he will sue for a divorce, that’s all,” added Mrs. 


*‘ Qh, you wicked woman !” uttered the indignant Ursula. “To come 
here, in brazen impudence, and bring Aim / That man! Did you for- 
get, madam, that this was a respectable house—that it was once your 
mother’s, and that it is now mine ?” 

“ Forget it, no,” said Emma, “and I am quite as respectable as you 
are. And so is he.” 

« Susan, is she mad ?” 

Emma advanced forward, her whole face lighted up with passion. “I 
have done no wrong,” she said. ‘I left my home in the way I did, to 
get rid of my husband, rid of his name, and to become free again. I con- 
certed my plans with Captain Chard. When Mr. Carnagie sues for a 
divorce, which of course he must do, he will obtain it, for it will be wn- = 
opposed, and then I shall become Captain Chard’s wife. He has loved 4 
me long, and I love him. I have done no wrong,” she repeated, with 
flashing eyes, “ and Captain Chard would not lead me into it : but rather” 
—she dropped her voice—“ than not be rid of Lieutenant Carnagie, we 
would do it.” 

“Oh, Emma !” exclaimed Susan. “If we believe you, can you expect 
the world will do so?” 

** It will have to. Once let the divorce be pronouneed, and we shall 
make our assertions good. Ruth can bear good testimony; and so ean 
others. Mr. Carnagie has got a letter before this, despatched on my 
arrival here, that will sting him into seeking a divorce: it was purposely 
worded for it.” 

“Are you not afraid of other consequences than a divorce?” asked 
Susan. “Mr. Carnagie is bitterly indignant against Captain Chard. 
He says he shall shoot him.” foes 4 

“ Two can play at that game,” retorted Mrs. Carnagie. i 

“T hope,” uttered Ursula, in a fervent tone, “that your Captain “% 
Chard will be drummed out of the regiment. A reputable com- — 
mander ag ‘g 

“Too late,” sarcastically rejoined Mrs. Carnagie. “He has sold 
out.” 

_“ The kindest thing that could have happened to you would have been 
a shipwreck to the bottom of the sea,” repeated Ursula. 

“Thank you. The waves were not of your opinion, you perceive. I 
hope and trust he may get shipwrecked coming over, It wouldsavea we 
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world of trouble, and I and Captain Chard should hold a public rejoicin 
over it. Have you any more fault to find with me? because, if not, 
am going up to bed.’ , soy 

No reply was made, and Mrs. Carnagie quitted the room. 

“ Susan,” uttered Ursula again, “is she mad ? What will become of 


} us all, in the eyes of the world ?” 


“Can what she says be true?” asked Susan. “I am inclined to be- 


4 lieve it.” 


“ What difference does it make, whether true or false ?” retorted 


4 Ursula. “ We know the construction that must be put on such conduct. 
_ I shall write to Henry ; a letter that will fetch him home. If he persists 
~ in allowing her to remain in the house, I shall leave it.” | 


II. 


' ‘Twertve MonrTnHs, more, passed away, and Emma Carnagie’s stran 
” plans were bearing fruit. Mr. Carnagie had lost no time: the very ship 


© which had brought home Susan, had also brought certain instructions 


from Mr. Carnagie to his solicitors, and he had followed them later, An 
action was forthwith commenced against Captain Chard, “Carnagie v. 
Chard.” It was undefended on the trial, and judgment and damages 
were suffered to go by default. Then came the proceedings in the House 
of Lords ; and in early spring, seventeen months after her departure from 
her husband’s home, Mrs. Carnagie was pronounced to have forfeited all 
_ claim to his name for ever. During the proceedings, Mrs. Carnagie had 
~ resided with one of her brothers, for Ursula had been bitter, unforgiving, 
and vehement. 

~ Before the divorce was finally pronounced, Susan and Ursula were 
" anvited to spend some time with an aged relative in Wales. They ac- 
cepted it readily, glad to be away from their own neighbourhood for a 
while : Ursula was wont to declare, every time she went out, that the 
people “looked at her,” as if to remind her that she ,was the sister of 
“Mrs. Carnagie. They were away three months, and the chief change 
)which they found on their return was, that their rector had obtained a 
“six months’ leave of absence, and a stranger was residing in the rectory 
‘and officiating for him. 

On the following day, Sunday, they went to church as usual. The 
_ mew clergyman had just ascended to the reading-desk. Susan looked at 
Whim; she rubbed her eyes and looked again : it was surely Mr. Leicester, 
whom she had left in Barbadoes! And now their gaze met, and there 
vas no mistake. 

“I like him very much,” cried Ursula, alluding to the new clergyman, 
as they were walking home from church after service. “ I wonder who 


“Tcan tell you,” said Susan. “ Mr. Leicester. I know him, Ur- 


”» 


' “You! Where have you known him ?” 

- —_ Barbadoes. He had a church there. It was to his house I was 
removed from Mr. Carnagie’s. You have forgotten the name, perhaps. 
‘Ut was his sister, Mrs. Freeman, who nursed me through the fever. They 
were very kind to me, and I am under great obligations to them.” 
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“Ts he married, this Mr. Leicester ?” 

“No. At least he was not then.” 

“ There was a lady in the parsonage pew.” 

A quick step behind them, a step Susan thought she remembered, 
and she turned round to find her hand taken by Mr. Leicester, a tall, 
fine man, with an intellectual countenance. "What with old recollections, 
and perhaps conscious present feelings, Susan felt that her face became 
one crimson glow, as he held her hand and looked into it. 

‘My sister Ursula,” she said, turning it away. ‘I do not know 
when i have been so much surprised as to-day, Mr. Leicester.”’ 

“To see me officiating in your own parish,” he laughed. ‘ When 
you left me far away, not so very long ago.” 

‘Have you come over on leave of absence ?” 

“T have come for good. My health has been very indifferent for 
twelve months past, so J resigned my appointment there. I am in ex- 
— of preferment in England, but meanwhile this offered and I 
took it. 

When they arrived at their house he entered with them. Ursula went 
up-stairs to take off her things, Susan remained in the drawing-room 
with Mr. Leicester. 

* May I inquire after your sister ?’’ he said, in a low tone. 

“‘She is just married again. They were married the instant the di- 
vorce was obtained. You must have heard that, amongst our friends 
here, for I make no doubt they have been full of it.” 

‘Yes, it has been a prolific topic,” replied Mr. Leicester. ‘The mar- 


riage was also in the newspapers.” 
‘In every newspaper in the United Kingdom, I think,” returned 


‘Susan, her tone betraying her vexation. ‘ All possible publicity that 


could be given to it, Captain and Mrs. Chard gave. They sent out cards 


and cake to every family they knew.” 

“ They are travelling, are they not ?”’ 

“They have gone to Germany, I believe. But we have held no com- 
munication with themselves. My sister Ursula resents Emma’s conduct 
deeply.” 

“ But, if Mrs. Carnagie is to be believed, there was little to resent. 
So the neighbourhood, here, says.” 

“‘T think she is to be believed ; indeed, there appears to be no doubt 
of it. But we feel that, even at its best, she has brought great disgrace 
into the family, and Ursula will never forget or forgive it.” 

* Mr. Carnagie is also about to marry again.” 

‘Is he ?” exclaimed Susan. 

‘** You remember those wealthy planters on that large estate a few 
miles off Barbadoes ?” 

“Yes. The Prance estate you mean.” 

*“‘ He is going to marry Miss Prance.” 

“ Why, she was half-caste!” uttered Susan, after a pause of amaze 
ment. 

Mr. Leicester nodded. “It has caused a good deal of surprise in 
Barbadoes. She will have a large fortune.” 

It was said she was very cruel,” observed Susan, “and would beat 


her slaves with her own hand.” 
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+‘ And I know that to be true,”” said Mr. Leicester. ‘‘ However, Mr. 
Carnagie is to marry her. He was only waiting for the divorce.” 

‘‘T heartily wish him more happiness than in his last marriage,” said 
Susan; “and perhaps he may find it, although she is half-caste. When 
she is an Englishman's wife she may be taught that slaves are possessed 
of human feelings, as she is, and learn to treat them kindly.” 

“Did you see Mr. Carnagie when he was in England ? 

“Yes, He came here: just a passing visit,” answered Susan, “I 
was glad when he went back: I was always fearing that he and Captain 
Chard might meet. Mr. Carnagie came ‘over, intending to ~~ 
him, but his lawyers told him that if he took the law into his own han 
he would not get his divorce. I suppose they my said it to prevent 
bloodshed. How is Mrs. Freeman? Did she come home with you ?” 

“No, she remains in Barbadoes. She is Mrs. Grape now. I have 
an elder sister staying here with me, Miss Leicester.” 

*“ Do you like the neighbourhood ?” 

*¢ Not so well as I had anticipated. I shall like it better, now I have 
an old friend in it,” he added, with a smile. And Susan’s colour 
deepened again, for which she could have boxed her own ears. 


The time went on. The neighbourhood, to whom Frances Maitland’s 
flirting propensities were nothing new, grew into the habit of joking her 
about Mr. Leicester. She was little loth. Anxious as she was to be 
married; and as it was well known she was ; often as she had striven to 
accomplish the desired end, by setting her cap (the popular phrase) at 
single men, she had never set it so strenuously, or met with one who had 
so won upon her regard, as Mr. Leicester, and she grew to show it too 
plainly. Frances haunted him. Go where he would, he met her: ing 
the park, in the village, amongst the poor, and in the vestry of his 
church. For Frances had constituted herself into a parish visitor, and 
had for ever some question to ask Mr. Leicester. She was very hand- 
some, with beautiful features and brilliant dark eyes, and, like too many 
other handsome girls, thought herself irresistible. 

And yet, with all this, she did not get on. No; do what she would, 
she did not advance a bit nearer her hope than she had been at the com- 
mencement. Mr. Leicester was always civil, always polite, often con- 
versed with her, but still his manner would not betray a deeper interest. 
‘“‘T wonder,” thought Frances to herself, “ whether he has an attach- 
ment! Perhaps he has left somebody behind him in Barbadoes.” 

“You are wasting your time,” Miss Ashley abruptly observed to her, 
one hot summer’s day, as she came upon Frances, sitting in the park. 

“What in?” inquired Frances. 

“Running after Mr. Leicester.” 

“ Well, I’m sure!” uttered Frances. ‘“ What next? I don’t run 
after him.” 

“The sun does not shine, does it, Frances? it’s not right in our eyes 
at this moment?” ironically returned Miss Ashley. ‘“ Why, what are 
you sitting on this bench for, now, but to catch him as he goes by from 
the cottages ? My dear, our perceptive faculties, in these parts, are not 
buried in a wood. 

“I don’t care whether they are buried or not,” angrily retorted 
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Frances, “ pose I may sit in the open air, on a day when it’s too 
hot to remain i rs, without having covert motives imputed to me.” 
‘Don’t put yourself out. I only say you are wasting your time; and 
you ought to be obliged to me for telling ou, as you can’t see it for 
I think you are buried in a w Frances, or you would see 
where Mr. Leicester’s are fixed. Love's eyes are, they say.” 
“What do you mean? Fixed where ?”’ 
* He is nothing to me, so I have got my sight about me, and have 
the truth some time. I should not wonder but it was her being 


- here brought him into the place.” 


“Who? Who?” impatiently demanded Frances, stamping her foot. 
** Susan Chase.” 
“ Susan Chase!” repeated Miss Maitland. “What has she to do 
with Mr. Leicester ?” 
By Nothing—as yet. But I think it will come to it. They like each 
other.” 
— Maitland turned away her head. “ How do you know 
“IT was speaking to Susan, one day, about her having known Mr. 
Leicester in Barbadoes, and she grew confused and red—as she had 
never grown, before, but at the name of Mr. Carnagie. It set me won- 
dering. I have watched them since, and I feel sure be likes her : there 
is a peculiar tone in his voice when he speaks to her, a gentleness in his 


- manner, which he gives to nobody else. And he is with her often: he 


makes his health a plea for avoiding general visiting, but he can go 
there, and pass most of his evenings. You have been wasting your time, 
Frances.” 

“She can’t expect to marry, after her affair with Mr. Carnagie,” 

ke Frances, in a fury. ‘‘ Especially Mr. Leicester. The idea of her 
taking in a clergyman !” 

‘That's past and gone. ‘The Carnagie affair need be no impediment 
to her marrying another. I don't see that it need.” 

“ Don’t you,” was the sulky answer. “ Then I do.” 


Bessy Ashley laughed. 
to him for years, was wild after him ! 

After their wedding-day being fixed twice over, onee before he went to 
Barbadoes, and three years afterwards, when he returned from it, and 
she loving him all that time, and pining after him! You call that no 
impediment,” persisted Frances Maitland. ‘Then I do.” 

* Not a bit of it. Neither would you, if you were not prejudiced,” 
returned Miss Ashley. 

The conversation had turned Frances Maitland’s blood to gall. Susan 
Chase to win the prize for which she had been striving! Not if she 
could — it. She sat on, after Miss ane left her, nourishing 


her jealousy, nourishing her resentment, working herself into a positive 


fury. 
"Presently Mr.’ Leicester was discerned, crossing the corner of the park. 
—e rose and met him, and then turned to pursue her walk by his 
“It is a hot day,” he observed. 
“ So hot, that I hoped to cateh a little coolness, strolling about under 
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these shady trees,” replied Frances, whose heart was beating wildly, and 
whose colour went and came. She was just in the mood to let her tongue 
commit itself, if she did not mind. 

“T have come from the cottages,” said Mr. Leicester. “The poor 
people have been pleased to tell me they shall be sorry to lose me.” 

“T dare say they will. Our rector does not trouble himself about 
eot le. But you are not going yet, Mr. Leicester ?” 

ate nn six rit and eed te here five.” 

“ But—was there not some hope given to us that you might remain 
longer?” cried Frances, looking at him, and speaking quickly. ‘“ We 
heard so.” 

“The rector wrote to propose it, and the bishop would have been 
agreeable. That must be what you heard.” 

“Yes. Will you not stop ?” 

He looked at her in turn, and smiled. ‘I cannot if I would: though 
I did not know that, until this morning. The post brought me the wel- 
come news that I have been appointed to a living, and I must take pos- 
session of it as soon as I can be released from this.” 

Frances Maitland’s heart sank within her. If he left, without speaking, 
there would be good-by to her hopes, for ever. 

‘“‘ What shall we all do without you ?” she said, banteringly. 

“‘ Nay ; what. shall I do without you? I think that will be the real 
question.” But he only spoke generally, and Frances knew it. 

“ What will Susan Chase do without you?” whispered Frances, unable 
longer to repress her bitter jealousy. ‘‘ Report says that she will espe- 
cially miss Mr. Leicester.” 

“Report is very kind to say anything so flattering,” was his reply ; 
and Frances saw the hot flush mount to his brow. 

“ And that Mr. Leicester will miss Miss Chase. Is it so ?” she ot 
with all the vehemence of her ill-regulated nature. But she was beside 
herself that day. 

“ Miss Maitland must pardon me. I do not see that I need satisfy 
gossip, on the score of my private affairs.” 

‘“‘ You cannot have serious thoughts of Susan Chase,” she continued, in 

itation. ‘Or, if you have, you do not know her previous history.” 

“ What is her previous history ?” demanded Mr. Leicester, surprised 
into putting the hasty question. 

‘‘ Susan’s love was wasted long ago; she has none left to bestow upon 

. Wasted on Lieutenant Carnagie.” 

“On Lieutenant Carnagie!” uttered the astonished Mr. Leicester. 
“ Her sister’s husband ?” t ‘ 

‘“‘ She loved him passionately for years. She was engaged to him, 
and their wedding-day was fixed. And at the last he left her, and chose 
her sister. A woman who has been betrothed in that way, and who has 
no love left, is not @ suitable object for your affection, Mr. Leicester.” 

He was evidently absorbed in the story. 

‘She could not forget him, even when he was Emma’s husband. She 
followed them to Barbadoes. When Mrs. Carnagie returned to England, 
she remained there with him, in his house. What do you suppose kept 
her from returning with her sister, but her unconque love for him ? 
Do you hear it, sir? She let Emma sail without her, and stopped behind 
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22 
with Mr. Carnagie. Tush!” was the scornful epithet, and very scorn- 
was it spoken, “Susan Chase is no fit wife for the Reverend Mr. 


Frances Maitland had overshot her mark: many do, when urged on 
by ill-nature: and Mr. Leicester’s countenance brightened, and a half 
smile arose to it. 

“I do not wish to enter into Miss Chase’s affairs with you, Miss Mait- 
land, for I have not her permission to do so; but I must set you right 

n one great point. The cause of her not accompanying her sister to 
land, was not undue affection for Mr. Carnagie.” 

“‘QOh, indeed ! You think so!” 

“‘ T know it, and can certify to it. Circumstances, over which she had 
no control, compelled Miss Chase to remain in Barbadoes: but she re- 
mained there under the protection of my sister, Mrs. Freeman, and our 
house was afterwards her temporary home until she sailed.” 

“Are you determined not to believe what I tell you of Mr. Car- 
nagie ?” panted Frances. 

“I cannot dispute your word, that Miss Chase may have been engaged 
to Mr. Carnagie; but it would be impossible for me to believe anything 
to her real prejudice. She is a single-hearted, pure-minded woman : and 
I speak from intimate observation of her conduct.” 

Furious anger, jealous resentment, rushed into the heart of Frances 
Maitland, scarlet mortification to her face. ‘ Perhaps you wish to avow 
that you love her!” she intemperately uttered. 

“‘ That is an avowal a man rarely makes to a third person,” was Mr. 
Leicester’s answer. ‘I can avow that my friendship for her is great ; 
_ I esteem her beyond any woman I ever met with, or probably ever 

Then you are a blind idiot !” shrieked Frances. And she tore away 
from him, at a right angle, over the hot grass. 

“And now for Susan,” thought Mr. Leicester, after he had suf- 
ficiently digested his companion’s frantic proceedings. ‘The sooner I 
speak, the better.” 

He did not see Susan till evening. When he entered, she was alone. 

“Is your sister out?” he inquired. 

“No,” replied Susan. ‘She is not very well, and has gone to her 
room for the night. She suffers very much from heat, and this hot day 
has completely overpowered her.” 

The fact was, poor Ursula Chase, tall and very stout, did suffer dread- 
fully in hot weather. So she was in the habit, on intensely hot days, of 
retiring early to her chamber, and courting the evening breeze at the 

n window, iv an airy costume of a dressing-gown and nightcap. 

“‘ Have you heard the news ?” asked Mr. Leicester. 

“ No.” 

“‘T wonder at that, for news spreads fast in this vicinity; and I men- 
tioned it this morning.” 

“ What is it?”’ asked Susan. 

“ That I have had a living presented to me.” 

“Indeed! ‘Then you will be leaving this.” 

“ At the month’s end. I wonder whether anybody will regret me.”’ 
es | 
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“ Oh yes,” involuntarily answered Susan. “Many will,” she hastened 


to add. 
“ Susan,” he said, in a low tone, as he advanced close to her and took 


her hand, “ must I go alone ?” 

She strove to take it from him, but he would not let her. “ Has not 
the time come when I may speak again?” he whispered. “ Susan, we 
are both leading a lonely life. Why should it be so? Had I come here 
and found you with any object, or probable object, of attachment, I 
should have abided by the old refusal, and never more have recurred to 
it. But it is not so, for you remain alone in the world. There have 
been times lately—may I speak out freely?’ he broke off to ask, 
“frankly, as if the undisguised heart spoke, and not the tongue?” 

“ Yes, yes,” she answered. 

“Then I have at times fancied you were inclined to regret that re- 
fusal: that you were beginning to esteem me more than you did when 
you wer pe it.” 

“T could not esteem you more than I did then, Mr. Leicester,” she 
said, in a gentle tone. 

‘‘ Well—esteem is too cold a word, but—lI did not dare to make it 
warmer. ‘The joy that hope has brought to me is great; too great to 
be crushed now. Oh, Susan, you must listen to me! think how long I 
have loved you! What caused me to leave Barbadoes? the thought of 
you, quite as much as my breaking health. What made me seek em~- 
ployment in this locality ? the hope of being reunited to you.” 

Now, the truth was, if Susan did not repent of her former rejection of 
Mr. Leicester immediately on its being given, she had done so very soon 
afterwards. That is, she repented having put a barrier to her friendshi 
and intimacy with him. During the voyage home she had had enor 
reflect on his estimable qualities, his welcome society, his noble cond 
to herself; and he gradually became the one bright spot in the sad Bar- 
badoes reminiscence. During her more recent intercourse with him, she 
had learnt to love him: not, however, as she had once loved another. 
That could never be again for Susan Chase: it never is, for any one. 

She stood closer to the window, pressed her forehead on its frame, and 
spoke in a subdued tone. 

“There are circumstances in my past life, which, if known to you, 
would emapeys forbid you to think of me as you are doing. Before I 
relate them to you, I must premise that all you have said may be as re- 
tracted. I shall understand it as such. No, Mr. Leicester’—for he 
sought to take her hand again—“ listen first. 

‘“‘ When I was eighteen, I became engaged to a young officer; our 
marriage was fixed, and I was to accompany him abroad. My mother’s 
death prevented it, and he sailed without me. We corresponded for more 
than three years, and then he returned to fulfil his engagement. It was 
Lieutenant Carnagie.” 

Susan stopped, but Mr. Leicester made no comment. 

_ “He returned to marry me ; but, ere the wedding-day, I found that 
his love for me had changed into a love for my youngest sister. A strong, 
uncontrollable passion, as it appeared, and she shared it. I sacrificed my 
own feelings, released him, and they were married.” 
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‘Go on, Susan.” ) 

“From that moment I strove to drive him from my heart: it was a 
hard and bitter task, but I succeeded tolerably well: and when Emma 
wrote that she was suffering in health, miserable; and had a presentiment 
of dying in her approaching illness, I thought it my duty to go out to 
Barbadees to her. Ursula would not. There I met you, Mr. Lei- 
cester.”’ 

“ And your sister requited. your kindness by quitting you in the man- 
ner she did !”’ 

“Yes. You can understand, now, why I felt it so undesirable to be 
left. under the roof of Mr. Carnagie. Not,” added Susan, turning her 
truthful eyes upon him, “that any trace of former feeling remained in 
my heart. Oh no, that had been completely eradicated: but I felt my 
position an unpleasant one.” 

“It was so.” 

“ And it proved so. One day, after I got better from my illness—I 
wish to tell you all, Mr. Leicester—Lieutenant Carnagie so far forgot 
himself as to speak of our former love: he urged me to promise that it 
should be renewed after the divorce from my sister was obtained. 
I was shocked and terrified : and I told him that I would far rather 
marry a poor black on his estate than I would marry him. He left me 
in a passion, and you came in, close upon it. It was then you—spoke to 
me.” 

** Ay, ay.” 

“But I answered you very differently from what I did him, though 
the substance was the same,” she said, glancing brightly up. “I was 
thankful to you, Mr. Leicester, gratified by your good opinion of me; 

in one sense, regretted so to answer you, for 1 had begun to value 
friendship. I removed to your house the same afternoon.” 

“ And I went up the country, on an improvised mission, to rid you of 
my company. ‘The time will come yet, Susan, when we shall 
our home evenings by talking over these old days.” 

This remark recalled Susan. “ When Mr. Carnagie was in England 
last year, he came here. What do you think for? To renew his prayer 
that I would still become Mrs. Carnagie. I quitted his presence, and 
sent Ursula to answer him. She did it. That is all I have to tell you, 
Mr. Leicester ” 

‘“¢ And why have you told it me, Susan ?” 

“Tt was right that you should know it. And because, knowing it, 
you may not think of me as you did before.” 

“No, Ido not: I think of you more highly. I repeat, Susan, I can- 
not.see why you have told me this. Why should your having been en- 
gaged to Mr. Carnagie render you less eligible to become my wife ?” 

“ Because my heart’s whole love was given to him,” she murmured. 
“ Because, loving him as I did, ardently, enduringly, I can never love 
another. I esteem you, Mr. Leicester—far more than I ever esteemed 
him ; I like you better than I like any one ; better, probably, than I 
ever shall like any one, even if we do not meet again after this night. 
I feel a pride in your upright character. I long for your society : in the 
daytime I wish the hours would more quickly pass on to the evening, 
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which may bring you; and, once in your presence, I am at rest, and 
look for nothing beyond it. Yet, for all this, I do not love you: my 
love passed from me with Charles Carnagie.” 

Mr. Leicester drew her face from the window, where she had 
completely flattened it, drew it towards him between his hands, and 
gazed on it. ‘What more can I desire?’’ he asked. ‘‘ My dearest, I 
will promise you one thing—never to be jealous of the memory of Lieu- 


. 3° 


tenant Carnagie. 
“You are willing to take me as I am? with my worn heart?” 


“ Ay, Susan! take you and be thankful.” 
“Then,” she whispered, leaning forward to hide her tearful face on 


his breast, “hear me also promise that I will be to you a good and 
faithful wife. You shall never have cause to regret that my early love 
was given to another.” 

“Susan! I must pay myself for that old refusal.” 

‘* As you please.” 


‘‘ Franees,” cried Bessy Ashley, dancing into the presence of Frances 
Maitland, some days later, “‘I am going to be bridesmaid to somebody. 
You are going to be asked to be another. Ursula Chase is to be the 
third.” 

“ Who is going to be married ?” 

“Ah! Who! Iam right, after all. It is to be directly, before the 
summer’s over.” 

“Can’t you speak ? Who is it ?” 

*‘ Susan Chase and Mr. Leicester.” 

«“ Tt’s not true,” said Frances, turning fifty colours. 

“Tf it’s not true, may I never be a bride myself,’ uttered 
“Just pocket your nonsense, and behave to them as a decent youlg 
lady ought. It will be: and you know what can't be cured must be 


endured.” 
Frances Maitland did pocket it, and was one of Susan Chase's brides- 


maids on her wedding-day. 
And Susan saw that destiny had been kinder to her than she would 


have been to herself; for she knew that, as the wife of Lieutenant Car- 
nagie, her heart would have sought in vain for the home it had now 
found in Mr. Leicester. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Srr NATHANIEL. 


. « .. And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 


Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XI.—Sr. Suwon. 


Nor only do the French claim, but their claim is allowed, to surpass 
every other nation, indeed all the other nations of Europe put together, 
in the amount and excellence of their memoirs. Whence comes this 
manifest superiority ? is the question put by Mr. Prescott, after conceding 
the foregoing claim in the foregoing words. And in the answer sug- 

ted, he proceeds to show that the important Collection relating to the 
Ligory of France, commencing as early as the-thirteenth century, forms 
a Basis of civil history, more authentic, circumstantial, and satisfactory to an 
intelligent inquirer, than is to be found among any other people; while the 
multitude of biographies, personal anecdotes, and similar scattered notices, 
which have appeared in France during the two last centuries, throw a 
flood of light on the social habits and general civilisation of the period in 
which they were written. Comparing them with the contemporary if 
not corresponding literature of other lands, he finds that the Italian his- 
tories, for example—and “ every considerable city in Italy,” says Tira- 
boschi, “had its historian as early as the thirteenth century’—are fruit- 
ful only in wars, massacres, treasonable conspiracies, or diplomatic in- 
ape matters that affect the tranquillity of the state. That the rich 

y of Spanish chronicles, which maintain an unbroken succession from 
the reign of Alphonso the Wise to that of Philip II., are scarcely more 
personal or interesting in their details, unless it be in reference to the 
sovereign and his immediate court. And that even the English, in their 
memoirs and autobiographies of the last century, are too exclusively con- 
fined to topics of public notoriety, as the only subject worthy of record, 
or which can excite a general interest in their readers. “Not so with 
the French. The most frivolous details assume in their eyes an im- 
portance, when they can be made illustrative of an eminent character. 
And even when they concern one of less note, they become sufliciently 
interesting, as just pictures of life and manners. ay instead of ex- 
hibiting their fans only as he appears on the great theatre, they carry 
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us along with him into retirement, or into those social circles where, 
stripped of his masquerade dress, he can indulge in all the natural gaiety 
of his heart—in those frivolities and follies, which display the rea - 
racter much better than all his premeditated wieloas ; those little 
nothings, which make up so much of the sum of French memoirs, but 
which, however amusing, are apt to be discarded by their more serious 
English neighbours, as something derogatory to their hero.” Where, he 
asks, shall we find a more lively portraiture of the transition age between 
feudal barbarism and the civilised institutions of modern times, than in 
Philip de Comines’s sketches of the courts of France and Burgundy, 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century? Or where a more nice 
development of the fashionable intrigues, the corrupt Machiavellian 
politics which animated the little coteries, male and female, of Paris, 
under the regency of Anne of Austria, than in the Memoirs of De 
Retz ?* He might have selected an earlier date, and adduced the 
eminent examples of Villehardouin and Joinville. He might, too, have 
instanced the intermediate century between those he has named—the 
sixteenth ; a century which abounds with memoirs by Frenchmen, the 
quality as well as quantity of which, their descendants descant upon with 
pride—a collection including the memoirs of the Chevalier sans peur et 
sans reproche, indited by a Loyal Serviteur whose modesty withholds 
his name; of Fleurange, the so-called Jeune aventureux, who was the 
son of the Wild Boar of the Ardennes, Robert de la Marck, and who in 
childhood was the companion of Francis I.; of that fierce Catholic and 
fearless Gascon, Blaise de Montluc, whose memoirs Henry IV. called the 
soldier’s Bible; of old Marshal Vieilleville, moderate amid the faction 
of parties, and tranquil amid the tumult of contending passions; of the 
brothers Tavannes, Jean and Guillaume, the one an inflexible partiages 
ruthless, haughty, satirical—the other gentle and unassuming, loving’ his 
brother while in arms against him, a loyal, brave, and simple-hearted gen- 
tleman; of La Noue, the Bayard of the Huguenots, the Catinat of the 
sixteenth century; of Coligny, who never passed a single day, according 
to Brantéme, without entering the memorabilia of it in his journal before he 
retired to rest—a journal which, after the Admiral’s aan was brought 
to the king, Charles IX., and by many considered so “ trés-beau et trés- 
bien fait” as to deserve printing, but which the Marshal de Retz, “ en- 
vious of the memory of that illustrious personage,” dissuaded the king 
from printing, and persuaded him to burn: hence the only literary relic 
of Coligny is a Discourse on the siege of St. Quentin, said to be remark- 
able for its military precision, a love of historical accuracy, and a certain 
style of expression that may be called the “ naiveté of heroism.”¢ Add 
to these the names of Régnier de la Planche, another Protestant, ardent 
in his sectarianism, but full of information and verve ; the brothers Du 
Bellay, prudent, restrained, and quasi-official in tone; the diplomatists 
D’Ossat and Du Perron, the grave president Jeannin, and the discreet 
Chaverny ; Pierre de L’Estoile, methodical and mechanical as clock- 
work, annaliste badaud,t indifferent as to religion, but minutely obser- 





* See Prescott’s Biogr. and Crit. Miscellanies, Art. “ Molidre.” 
+t Demogeot: Hist. dede la Lit. Fr., ch. xxv. 
+ St. Marc Girardin. 
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vant of the fal-lals of ceremonies and processions; Brantéme, impartial 
in his corruption, careless alike of vice and virtue, the distinction between 
which passes his ion—excellent as a witness of the turpitudes 
of the menus? which he has not modesty enough to dissemble, 
nor indignation enough to exaggerate ;* and Marguerite de Valois, the 
eee WS ine page of whose memoirs is imbued with the 
mind, soul, and of the woman—and who, with her learning, 
unspoilt by pedantry, her freshness and sympathy in matters of senti- 
ment, her clearness of construction, and delicate correctness of expression, 
forms the transition between the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries, be- 
tween Christine de Pisan and Madame de Sévigné.t With the seven- 
teenth century we get well-nigh lost in a medley mass of memoir- 
writers. There are the very curious but equally “unreliable” anecdotes 
of Guy Patin, and Bussy Rabutin’s scandalous chronicle, and the narra- 
tives of Mesdames de Motteville and Montpensier, and La Rochefou- 
cauld’s caustic contributions, and the memoirs of Paul de Gondi, Cardinal 
de Retz, who eclipsed all his rivals by the life and spirit of his recitals, 
and was sometimes the Sallust of that Fronde of which he had aspired to 
be the Catiline.{ 

With the Memoirs of De Retz, observes M. de Sainte-Beuve, it seemed 
om arc itself was attained—whether in interest, or movement, or 

analysis, or pictorial vivacity,—and that there was nothing to be 
hoped for which should surpass the coadjutor’s chef-d’euvre. But in due 
time appeared the Memoirs of St. Simon, and these were distinguished 
by “ merits of breadth, extent, connexion, and qualities of expression and 
colour, which make them the greatest and most precious body of Me- 
moirs that ever to this time existed. The writer had verily the right to 
— them as he did, in bringing them toa close: ‘I believe 1 may 

that, up to the present time, there have been none which comprise 
& greater variety of matter, greater research, more of detail, or which 
compose a group fuller of what is instructive and curious.’ ” 

In a pleasantly bantering essay on Egotism, Addison “cannot for- 
bear,” he says, mentioning a tribe of egotists for whom he has always 
had, he professes, a mortal aversion—meaning the authors of memoirs, 
who are never mentioned in any works but their own, and who raise all 
their productions out of this single figure of speech.|| The French, who, 
in Mr. Carlyle’s words, “ have a natural turn for memoir-writing,’’{ have 

uced to an over-productive degree the kind of stuff against which 
onest Joseph fires off a morning paper. And St. Simon himself, for 
the matter of that, is about as intense an egotist as France herself could 
uce. But not for a moment is the egotism of the St. Simonian 
memoirs to be confounded with the objects of Mr. Spectator’s diatribe. 
Some one has remarked that there is a strong “ individualism” in the 








* Demogeot. 
Baron, Hist. de la Lit. Fr. jusqu’au X VII* Si&cle, t. ii. 
ch. xxxii. 
Causeries du Lundi, t. iii. || Spectator, No. 562. 
“We should call him [scil. Varnhagen von Ense] one of the best memoir- 
writers we have met with. . . . For clearness, grace , easy comprehen- 


of 
sibility, he is worthy to be ranked among the French, who have a natural turn for 
memoir-writing.”—Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. iv. 
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French character, which inelines every man to regard himself as a centre 
of his own times, and of sufficient importance to warrant a record of tlie 
relations between himself and public events and persons—whence the 
French abundance of those biographical memoirs which are the materials 
for general history.* The actual, and genuine, and not only strongly, 
felt but triumphantly-asserted “individualism” of St. Simon, separates 
him from, and exalts him above, the uppermost ten thousand of mere 
i The distinction between them is almost that between genius 
and talent. For surely we may concede something very like genius to a 
man who could penetrate, and probe, and depict, with the subtlety, the 
skill, and the masterly manipulation of St. Simon. This we may do, 
without going all lengths with some of his very fast-and-far-going coun~ 
trymen. M. Chasles, for instance, dashingly declares that he knows 
three writers, and no more, worthy of a panegyric that, well understood, 
merges in adoration, on the ground of their ability to analyse and 
in its completeness a human character—to be quick at detecting vice 
enthusiastic for moral beauty—to unite critical with sympathetic power ; 
three master-minds of this calibre he knows, intellects belonging to the 
highest sphere of all; and these three are, Tacitus, Shakspeare, and 
St. Simon.t M. Sainte-Beuve, in his quieter way, bids us inquire for 
the secret of the art of undressing human nature, and turning it inside 
out, not at all, or at any rate not so much, from historians propeny 80 
called, as from moralists and painters, under whatever form their tableau 
is presented, and by whatever names they are known—Moliére, Cer- 
vantes, or Shakspeare : “ and this close combination of the painter with 
the historian is what constitutes the originality of Saint-Simon, and is, 
indeed, self-evidenced in the immense historical fresco he has bequeathed 
to us.”"{ The dead figures of the day, says Villemain, are resuscitated 
in the pages of St. Simon; his electrical expression gives motion to all 
this ossuary of a Court. Compare him with such a Court chronicler as 
Dangeau, and you have at once a prominent example of relief by con- 
trast. Dangeau’s Journal has been annotated by St. Simon himself; 
and of these annotations an English reviewer|| has smartly and not un- 
justly observed, that they are very like the juicy meat and succulent 
vegetables which the monk added to the pebbles and water wherewith he 
made his “stone soup.” There are all sorts of degrees, says Cuvillier- 
Fleury, among the tribunals charged with the vindication of civic justice, 
from the counsellor of cassation seated on velvet and robed in ermine, 
down to the magistrate in his close and dusty police-court. “ And 
similarly, in the distribution of historical justice, there are high and low 
jurisdictions, from Tacitus to Suetonius, from Hume or Robertson to 
Lilburne, from De Thou to Brantéme, from St. Simon to Dangeau.’’§ 
Le fade et froid Dangeau** is as insipid beside the Jansenist duke, as 
Wraxall compared with Walpole, or Jerdan with Thomas Moore. 





* Introduction to “ The Preacher and the King.” 
+ Etudes sur le seiziéme Siécle en France. 
Causeries du Lundi, t. iii, 
Cours de Lit. Fr., t. i. 
|| In the Atheneum, No. 1418. 
4 Etudes (nouvelles) Historiques et Littéraires: “‘ Tallemant des Réaux.” 
** Villemain. 
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The long, spacious, and crowded Portrait Gallery which the duke has 
thrown open to the public, contains attractions of one sort or another for 
all comers, of all sorts and conditions of men. Here loungers may 
lounge, and students study, to their hearts’ content. The (portraits are 
of every size, and of divers degrees of finish, and still greater pe | 
of verisimilitude ; some caricaturish, some demonstrably faithful, wi 
here and there a speaking likeness. What a motley series, on the whole, 
this Portrait Gallery presents, in its succession of whole-len half- 

kit-cats, es, and outlines! The centre-piece of course is 

Louis XIV. himself—not as flattery depicts him, but as St. Simon 
understood him—not every inch aking. Wife, brother, family, ministers, 
marshals, mistresses, sycophants, confessors, all are there. Montespan, 
imperious beauty, cross, capricious, ill-tempered, and insufferably arro- 
t. Maintenon, insinuating, complaisant, graceful, narrow-minded, 
cold-hearted, adroit, and circumspect. Monseigneur, without imagina- 
tion, productiveness, taste, choice, or discernment ; ‘ obstinate and little 
to excess in everything ;” “absorbed in his fat and his ignorance ; so 
that without any desire to do ill he would have made a pernicious king.” 
His son, the Duc de Bourgogne, who in youth was stern and passionate 
to the last degree, and even against inanimate objects—debauched, 
sottish, pitiless in scornful satire—but who, by the time he was twenty, 
astonished small and great by his affability, gentleness, humanity, mode- 
ration, patience, modesty, and almost austere piety. The dauphine, his 
young wife, all lightness and vivacity, yet very capable of far-sighted 
views—bent on pleasing all, and et to a marvel—the ornament 
of all court diversions—in public, serious and measured with the king, 
and timidly decorous towards Madame de Maintenon ; but in private, 
prattling and ‘skipping about them, now perched beside their arm- 
chairs, now romping on their knees, or tickling them under the chin 
—their privileged plaything and pet. Monsieur, the king’s brother, 
with his round little person, in his very high-heeled shoes, and his super- 
fluity of womanish trinkets—preterpluperfectly powdered, jewelled, per- 
fumed, and rouged. Then again we have the Prince d’Harcourt, spend- 
thrift and swindler, and his thick-lipped, white-faced, slatternly Princess ; 
the chief president Harlay, with his deprecating air of false humility, 
. er with his rotund and ruddy spouse ; the wry-necked, high. 
shouldered Prince de Conti; the Duchesse de Gesvres, with her lean 
lank figure and ostrich-like walk ; the Duchesse de Nemours, with those 
big dull eyes of hers, and that twitch in the shoulder ; Madame de Condé, 
«disgustingly ugly, virtuous, and foolish ;” Pére le Tellier, with his 
forbidding squint; Madame de Montchevreuil, with her yellow com- 
lexion, and unsightly teeth; sharp-eyed little secretary Rose; pot- 
llied M. Monaco ; filthy, debauched Vendéme, and his sottish reprobate 
brother the Grand Prior; that wealthy, witty, eccentric recluse, the 
Duchesse de Lesdiguiéres ; the intendant Courson, insolent and brutal, 
‘‘ internally and externally a very animal ;” D’Argenson, the serviceable 
lieutenant of police and afterwards keeper of the seals ; the majestic and 
irresistible Princesse des Ursins ; the Duchesse de Berri, that ‘ marvel 
of wit, of pride, of ingratitude and folly—nay, of debauchery”—“ a 
model of all the vices, avarice excepted, and all the more dangerous for 
her cleverness and art ;” the irresolute, shallow-witted Duc du Maine, and 
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his fiery-tempered daring little wife; the upright and loyal Comte de 
Toulouse ; that “exact picture of an old clotheswoman,” the gambling 
Marquise de Charlus ; that mercenary calumniator, the poet La Grange, 
whose Philippiques so cruelly shocked the Regent ; that shameless pro- 
fligate, the Abbé Tencin ; that insatiate gresp-all, the Prince de Conti ; 
that showy assassin, the Comte de Horn ; that highly privileged peda- 
gogue, the Maréchal de Villeroy, “so incapable of all the he had 
occupied,” “ everywhere a trifler and comedian ;’’ and that adventurous 
courtier, the Comte de Lauzun, who married and ill-treated the Grande 
Mademoiselle, but of whose “humours, and notable wanton tricks, and 
rare singularity,” St. Simon speaks with a too friendly indulgence— 
putting his “extraordinary acts” in the most favourable light, and 
eulogising his manners as measured, reserved, gentle—and the “ low and 
honeyed tone” in which he uttered “ piercing remarks, overwhelming by 
their justice, their force, or their satire, composed of two or three words, 
perhaps, and sometimes expressed with an air of naiveté, or of distraction, 
as though he was not thinking of what he said.” Add to these an in- 
triguing, insinuating, unbelieving President Maisons, “amazingly fond 
of grand society ;” M. de Beauvilliers, with his long ruddy face, large 
aquiline nose, sunken mouth, agreeable smile, and gentle retiring manner, 
“always full of real piety and goodness ;” Cardinal d’Estrées, learned, 
handsome, dignified, hospitable, and beloved; Fénélon, indefatigable in 
his duties, most affable to all, “yet everywhere the prelate, the gentle- 
man, the author of ‘'Telemachus ;’” the Abbé Dubois, “a little, pitiful, 
wizened, herring-gutted man, in a flaxen wig, with a weazel’s face, 
brightened by some intellect,” “treacherous and ungrateful, expert in 
the blackest villanies, terribly brazen when detected ;” and his too-facile 
pupil, the Regent d’Orleans, worthy, however, of a better tutor, dreadfully 
immoral, but more dreadfully maligned—as variable as the winds, and as 
difficult to hold. Many and many another name we might add to this 
not raisonné catalogue, and make confusion worse confounded of the pre- 
cedence and prerogative about which St. Simon was so sharp-set a 
stickler ; but enow, and de trop, too, perhaps, for common moderation and 
a monthly magazine. 

Testimonies to the vivid force of St. Simon’s painting might be crowded 
together from a cloud of witnesses. Ask his fellow-countrymen; and 
Sainte-Beuve will tell you that the duke was a genius born for the very 
purpose ( fait exprés) of sounding and ransacking the hearts of men, and 
then producing descriptions of them all alive with reality, which he pre- 
sents to us en traits de flamme.* Ask Barante; and he will tell you 
there is no other painter of the kind; that nothing equals the vivacity 
of the scenes he retraces, and the portraits he draws.t Ask Cuvillier- 
Fleury; and he will tell you how “le Duc de Saint-Simon grave au 
burin” with the perseverance and genius of a master.{ But it is rather 
as colourist than engraver that the artist excels: he is, in Sainte-Beuve’s 
phrase,§ a grand historical painter, who shines in representing individual 
characters, groups, and masses—combining general movement with in- 





* Causeries du Lundi, t. ix. Art. “ Madame, Mére du Régent.” 
¢ Etudes Historiques et Biographiques, t. ii. : “De I’Histoire.” 
; Nouvelles Etudes. 
Causeries du Lundiy, t. iii. Art. “ Saint-Simon.” 
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et detail—his work resembling a fresco by Rubens, 
off, perhaps, in hot haste, but with physiognomical effects ali the 
more striking on that very account. Ask Villemain ; and he will answer 
you in notes of admiration: what knowledge of men, when all that is 
wanted is to paint them! From Fénélon to Dubois, what characters he 
portrays-of vice and of virtue! what contrasts, what admirably caught 
nuances, what surprises of human nature taken unawares! How he 
exulta, how he dilates, in sounding the depth of a deep or shallow soul ! 
How vigilant his indignation makes him ; how just becomes his malignit, 
even, in its -exaggerations!* Or, to take a home opinion, aoe 
John Sterling, and you find him writing to Carlyle: “1 have now read 
through Saint-Simon’s twenty volumes ; which have well repaid me. The 
i of the daily detail of a ie court is something quite startling 
its vividness and reality ; there is perhaps a much deeper inte- 
rest in his innumerable portraits and biographies,—many of which, told 
in the quietest way, are appalling biographies; and the best, I think, 
have something painful delirious about them:’+ Or, once more, 
consult Lord Macaulay, and he will pay his tribute to “ those inestimable 
memoirs which have preserved, for the delight and instruction of many 
lands and. of many generations, the vivid pictures of a France which has 


long passed away.” 

Vs ssightditens been expected that an author of this repute would long 
ago have found his way into English, of some form or other, more or less 
mutilated or condensed. At length he has appeared in an abridged 
translation by Mr. Bayle St. John,§ which, despite the inevitable draw- 
backs on all abridgments—and yet who ever read St. Simon in the 
original without abridging for himself as he went along, and skipping 
with a bold heart and a hasty finger those preposterous pages about pre- 
cedents and paraphernalia f—will no doubt find eager acceptance this 
many an English fireside. 

With regard to the duke’s exuberance of detail, there is pretty literal 
truth in Mr. St. John’s remark, that when once he has entered upon a 
subject, he is sure to exhaust every portion of it; that if he has to speak 
of a grand marriage, for instance, not merely the bride and bridegroom 
are described with elaborate minuteness, but some account is given of 
their fathers and mothers, grandfathers and grandmothers; and when 
you think that all is at last over, ten to one there follow some particulars 

ing the cousins- , or the relatives by the man gauche of the 


respecting german 
happy pair. And then, for fear we should not be satisfied, we are treated 


to infinite communications on theirattendants and tire-women.|| It is by 





* Cf. Villemain, Tableau du X VIII® Siécle, Dixiéme Legon. 

t Carlyle’s Life of Sterling. Part I. ch. iv. ° 

t of England, vol. iv. ch. xix. Elsewhere his lordship alludes, in a 
note, to “that eye which nothing escaped.” 

§ Now complete in four volumes. apman and Hall. 1857. 
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of the work in which the strongest inroads are made upon 
the the reader are the dissertations upon rank and precedence, with 


which so. many hundred pages are filled. In the very first volume no fewer than _ 
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many other volumes these details are even more intolerable.” ue Sr. Jonny, 
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an over-detail of what John Foster calls the ‘‘ subordinate economy, of 
life,” that works of the Memoir class. are often made so unreasonably 
long. As well, suggests that. essayist, might a chronicle of the coats 
that a man has worn, with the colour and date of each, be called his. life, 
for any important uses of relating its history—or ‘‘as well might a man, 
of whom I inquire the dimensions, the internal divisions, and the use, of 
some remarkable building, begin to tell me bow much wood was employed 
in the scaffolding, where the mortar was prepared, or how often it rained 
while the work was proceeding.”* The apologists of St. Simon, how- 
ever, while they allow his Memoirs to contain bien des longueurs, and. 
bien des passages fatigants for an impatient reader—minute expositi 

of court intrigues, quarrels on points of etiquette, and right of prece- 
dence, and the ineffable honours of the ¢abouret,—yet appeal. to. these 
very minutia in favour of the duke’s veracity, and pronounce these mo- 
narchical frivolities the colouring indispensable to a picture of life at Court. 

His veracity has been made a subject of doubt by some of his crities. 
Dangeau’s editors, in behalf of their urbane Marquis, and the Due de 
Noailles, in behalf of Madame de Maintenon, have laid stress on the 
exaggerating and distorting propensities of this vehement due et pair. 
And easy enough it is, as less partial investigators readily co to 
prove that St. Simon is given to exaggerate the faults of his characters, 
when,“ resuming” them in his sweeping, trenchant style. Butthe “ only 
fault” of St. Simon is declared by M. de Sainte-Beuvef to be, that, in 
fact, he sees too much, and is endowed by nature with an organ that 
resembles a magnifying glass, and with language that burns like fire: 
henee so many portraits that, although overdone, outrés, are likenesses 
after all, and in spite of all—truthful and life-like, if you view them from 
the right stand-point, and in every case ineffaceable, let the picture- 
cleaners and scourers carp and cavil as they please.—Then again. in the 
instance of Mme. de Maintenon’s champion, the Due de Noailles.: ‘* St. 
Simon,” says he, “is a painter, a. poet, an orator, anything you like, 
except an historian.”{ And easily enough he convicts Madame’s im- 
placable detractor of certain slips, blunders, hasty conclusions, and exhibi- 
tions of malice prepense. But he fails to ale our confidence in the 
general veracity and good faith of St. Simon. Keen criticism, as Me. 
Bayle St. John observes, ‘“‘ stimulated by the family pride of persons of 
whom St. Simon has spoken ill, has detected him in a few errors-——in- 
evitable in so vast an undertaking ; but none that are wilful, or calculated 
to disturb him from his place as an authority.”§ 

Let due heed be given, however, to the liberties he allowed. himself, 
His portraits, so full of relief and life, are, says Barante, ‘ sometimes 
calumnious ;” for he studied his models from the stand-point of his own 
antipathies and prejudices, and’ then only saw what was. faulty or ridi- 
culous in them: ce grand peintre n’est pas toujours vrai,|| Gustave 
Planche avows that, beyond all question, the Memoirs of St, Simon are 





* Essays by John Foster: “On a Man's writing Memoirs of Himaelé” 
t In his review of D in the Moniteur, Sept., ’54. 
t Histoire de Madame de Maintenon, 
§ Introduction to the “‘ Memoirs.” 
| Barante, Etudes histor., Préface. 
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an excellent authority to refer to, on many occasions—but that his testi- 
mony is far indeed from being beyond suspicion ; and taxes a popular 
romancer with shallow credulity in accepting too literally the duke’s wi 
traiture of Louis XIV. “To interrogate him alone, to listen to him 
alone, in order to paint Louis XIV., is to condemn oneself to ignorance, 
and not unfrequently to injustice."* But impugners have failed, once 
and again, to materially renee his good faith, honesty, and love of 
truth, perceptible amidst and transparent through all his mistakes and 
versions—not forgetting that courage d’honnéte homme} which never 
seems to have deserted , Po We can repose real confidence in him, 
therefore, though not of a blindly implicit kind, without absolutely 
assenting to such verdicts as that of Philaréte Chasles,t who declares 
him unsurpassable in point of veracity—ow trouver un homme plus 
véridique ?—as well as of ripened wisdom and practised sagacity—a 
thoroughly scrupulous writer, even religiously so in all his narratives, and 
relating the truths he presents with a single eye to the glory of God! 
St. Simon’s profound sagacity and quickness of discernment are unim- 
— But this sagacity was composed, so to speak, of two conflicting 
thus at least Vinet judges—sympathy and antipathy, benevo- 

lence§ and ill-will, an amiable disposition and an atrabilious character. 
“‘ But sagacity conjoined with charity is perhaps the most profound. 
Hatred is no doubt sagacious, but it is blind; not only does it prevent us 
from seeing what is before us, but it makes us see still more what is not. 
Saint-Simon drew from both sources, and we must not trust him too far 
—for he is frequently unjust; nor on the other hand be too hasty 
in condemning him.”|| The duke has been roundly abused for his bitter- 
ness, malice, hatred, envy, and all uncharitableness; but his frank exhi- 
bition of these bad ualities has noway spoilt his readers’ appetite for 
what he sets before them, but whetted it rather to what New landers 
would call a “wolfish” degree. That versatile celebrity in Parisian 
circles, M. le Docteur Véron, somewhat piteously and quite upbraidingly 
says in his Memoirs, ‘‘ There is nothing I have not had forgiveness for, 
until the case of these Memoirs sans fiel, sans malice, qui ne font 
de mal & personne.” But, as a shrewd critic put it, in the Journal des 
Débats, who knows ? possibly the very reason why M. Véron was not 
iven for his Memoirs was, that he took pow | pains to speak ill 

of nobody. Without gall, or malice, or any such thing, do you say? 
That would serve as epigraph to a Saint’s Memoirs, almost as motto for 
an Archangel’s Diary. ‘Qui ne pardonne pas a Saint-Simon le mal 
qu'il dit de tout le monde?’ Aggrieved descendants may recalcitrate, 





* Planche, Portraits Littéraires, t. ii.: “ Eugéne Sue.” 

Sainte-Beuve. 

Le XVIe Siécle en France: “‘ Nostradamus et ses Commentateurs.” 

“St. Simon, if it be true that he was of an implacable disposition, and of a 
bitter, caustic, and acrimonious temper, had still a heart susceptible of tender im- 
pressions. Any accidental display of virtuous conduct, or the remembrance of a 
virtuous man, makes his heart beat, and imparts to his style a pathos which no 
one has surpassed, because no one has been more deeply affected.”—Vinet: Hist. 
de la Lit. Fr. au X VIII* Siécle. 

Ibid. § iii. 

Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris, t. iii. 
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and speak of the offender much as rare old Ben makes the Roman 
favourite speak of ‘‘ one Cremutius Cordus,”’ 
A writing fellow they have got 
To gather Sn, oe ad 4 
make them into annals; a most tart 
And bitter spirit, . . . who doth tax the present state, 
Censures the men, the actions, leaves no trick, 
No practice unexamined.* 


Their very bitterness is a force, it has been said of the St. Simonian 
class of observers; eur amertume méme est une force ; “and this was 
the case with Tacitus in a servile age, and with Saint-Simon, a Jansenist, 
under Louis XIV. and the Regent.” On the whole, unprejudiced stu- 
dents will probably incline to conclude with Sainte-Beuve,} that, without 
venturing to endorse the fractious duke’s opinion of this or that particular 

nage, and with entire reference to that sagacious and almost animal 
instinct to which he submitted his judgment, and which rarely misled 
him—we may safely reject the notion of his being the calumniator of his 
own age and of humanity at large ; or, if calumny there certainly be, that 
he is only such a calumniator as Alceste, and with that degree of humeur 
which is the stimulus of vigorous souls and the colouring sap of talent. 
Deprive him of it, and he is no longer St. Simon; the Memoirs are no 
longer a piquant bitter-sweet ; the acid gone, they become flavourless to 
the majority; the “bad blood” let out, which was blood, however, there 
remains a sort of caput mortuum only, a pigeon-livered thing, that lacks 
gall, that sine qué non item in the composition of indelible ink. 

Horace Walpole expresses his belief, in a letter to Sir David Dal- 
ymple, that ‘though Memoirs written nearest to the time are likely to 
be the truest, those published nearest to it are generally the falsest.”§ 
This judgment leaves unimpaired the authenticity of St. Simon’s, which, 
though long since familiar to historical students, and largely used by 
Duclos and Marmontel in their Histories of the Regency, have only been 
suffered to appear at intervals, nor in a complete form until 1829-30, 

Blissfully ignorant were many a youth and many a maid, dancing 
attendance in the chequered shale of. Royalty—of the “ chiel” that was 
“‘amang them, takin’ notes,” and that one day posterity would * prent 
’em,” and thereby do wonders towards disenchanting us about the French 
Augustus, and his Augustan age. Comfortably unawares were many a 
supple old courtier and worldly wise matron, that the eagle-eyed Jan- 
senist in whose disgrace their orthodoxy rejoiced, was reading them 
through and through, and would leave the world notes of what he read. 
And yet there must have been that in the gaze of St. Simon, re 

netrating, insatiable in its demands, which could hardly leave the su 
ject of it easy while the infliction lasted. Doctor Parr used to value him- 
self exceedingly on the discomfort his eye could, as he supposed, produce 
on inferior mortals; he fancied, Mr. de Quincey tells us, that it was 
peculiarly searching and significant: he conceived, even, that it fright- 
ened people, and had a particular form of words for expressing the severe 





* Ben Jonson: “Sejanus,” Act. II. Sc. 2. 
Chasles, Etudes humoristiques: “ Lady Hester Stanhope.” 
Causeries du Lundi, t. iii. 
Walpole’s Letters, ed. by P. Cunningham, iii. 236. 
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use “Of this basilisk function: “1 inflicted upon him,” -was his 
“te in such cases. But the thing vandiwedade ‘his eye could be 
rne very well; there was no mischief in it.* Not so, we warrant, that 
of our Memoir-writer. It must have been a relief when he withdrew it 
—to those at least whowere atthe ‘trouble to notice its range, and depth, 
and pertinacious scrutiny, and self-control. ‘This inquisitive noble- 
man reminds one of that terrible Belgian professor, in‘Charlotte Bronté’s 
last tale, who would sit and watch a pupil perseveringly for minutes 
together, while the victim, conscious of this basilisk .attention, would 
writhe under it, and Monsieur would follow her sensations, sometimes 
looking appallingly acute; “for in some cases he had ‘the terrible 
unerting | ion of instinct, and pierced in its hiding-place the last 
lurking ght of ‘the heart, and } seca under florid veilings the 
bare, ‘barren places of the spirit: yes, and its perverted tendencies, and 
its ‘hidden false curves—all that men.and women would not have known 
—=the twisted spine, the mal-formed limb that was born with them, and 
far worse, 'the stain or disfigurement they have perhaps brought on them- 
selves.”+ And all this while the ducal inquisitor, straightforward and 
outright as might be his natural disposition, kept a cautious restraint on 
himself, and listened, and looked, as though acting on the disrespectable 
old maxim, Hear all and say nothing, or on the counsel addressed 
by Burns to a nameless junior, 
rer Conceal yoursel as weel’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection ; 
But keek thro’ ev’ry ither man, 
Wi? sharpen’d sly inspection.t 
He says, himself, ““my way of scrutinising people was with my eyes and 
ears.” And another has said, of him, that he detects a man’s secret, 
pounees on it, and snatches it from him, though it be.shrined in his heart 
of hearts, and then.exultingly spreads it out.before us in a hurry of words 
streaming with hot excitement, palpitating with rapture or with wrath, 
as the.caseimay be. Lively is the sketch M. Villemain draws of the ex- 
citable Jansenist, with his ardent curiosity, his court-fever and his 
accuracy of vision—a spectator always intelligent and ever agitated 
(toujours ému), assisting for sixty years at court fétes, intrigues, and 
crises—diving into motives, and with never abated ardour studying faces, 
gestures, accents, and asides, for the sake of getting at the thoughts and 
intents.of the heart. It is Cuvillier-Fleury’s remark, that St. Simon, in 
his courageous research into the vices of his times, has something of the 
resolve of those great operators of whom St. Chrysostom has said, that 
they thrust in their arm, as far as the elbow, into the bleeding wounds 
they sought to heal. 
he style of the Memoirs is a faithful exponent of the writer’s energy, 
—— and excitability. As Shakspeare says of the turbulent invading 
t, iit 
Comes pouring, like the tide unto a breach, 
With ample and brim fulness of his force.§ 


There is nothing in it, observes Barante, of the littérateur or even of the 


nik De Quincey’s Select Works, vol. vi.: “ Whiggism in its Relations to Litera- 
{ « Villette,” ch. xxx. t Burns: Epistle to.a Young Friend. 
King Henry V., Act I. Sc. 2. 
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courtier. The Grand Duke is grand seigneur in his style as well as in 
his point of vision; his independence, bitter and queralous, ‘is as manifest 
in ‘his words as in his opinions. In order ‘to reproduce what so sensibly 
affects himself, he heaps together circumstantial particulars, is profuse of 
nuances, and multiplies epithets ; words upon words are he until 
he hits on the exact and mordant expression, which gives the finishing 
touch to his portraiture.* Another French critic calls him the Mon- 
taigne of aneedotical history, whose acrid eloquence has burst forth in all 
its effervescence a hundred years after his death, and who treated his 
like a bond-slave, haling it along, bending it, bruising it, 
stretching it this ‘way and that way, just as he pleased. Sainte-Beuve 
describes his style as vivid, ardent, “d’un incroyable jet, et dun relief 
que jamais la langue n’avait atteint jusque-la.’’t And elsewhere, as the 
style of a petulant, hurried, harried spirit—who wants to say too much, 
and to say it all at one breath—a style that resembles an abundant spring 
which has to make its way through too narrow an outlet, e¢ gui s'y 
érangle.§ Mr. Bayle St. John|| declares the labours it has cost him to 
deal with St. Simon’s language—for though the duke wrote after 
Corneille, Racine, and Moliére, and when the French Academy had been 
formed for years, he indulged in sentences of an excessive length, in 
which subject after subject becomes involved, and pronoun after pronoun 
unbefriended and unconnected. “ Indeed, to speak the truth, the 

style of the writer, though full of manifest and lurking beauties in ‘its 
astonishing variety, is on the whole cumbrous and wearisome, entangled, 
and beset with those stumbling-blocks with which amateur writers, when 
they wish to be copious, almost invariably fill their pages.” St. Simon 
in no way belonged to that discreet, imitative French school of ecomposi- 
tion, enslaved to town or court conventionalism, which took such pains to 
ascertain whether a phrase was perfectly regular before venturing to utter 
it: ‘he had, on the contrary, the frankness ( franchise) of the Gauls, or 
rather perhaps of the old Franks. Some one has said that when St. 
Simon writes badly, and forces his terms, he is in effect using the dialect 
of the first of the Barbarians. No, objects Sainte-Beuve; the duke, even 
then, even at the worst, is im reality but the latest comer of the 


Conquerors. 
Vinet compares the French language to a courser less a than 
restive, which each writer in his turn has subjected to the bit a —_ 
but he holds the Duke of St. Simon to have been its most astonishing 
conqueror. ‘No one has darted across the fields as he has done, no one 
has exceeded the authority he enforces to make it break its habits and 
vary its paces. No writer has better shown with how many articulations 
it is provided, which had not been heretofore suspected, and of how many 
changes it is capable, which it had seemed to reject.”** 





* Barante, Etudes Hist. t. ii. 

+ Chasles, Des Variations de la Langue frangaise, § VIII. 

t “Saint Simon” (Causeries, t. iii.). § “ Dangeau” (Causeries, t. xi.). 

|| Introduction, pp. xvi. sg. q Sainte-Beuve. 

** “ Always sure of his end, but not at all careful about the road that leads to 
it, St. Simon throws out his phraseology in every direction, resolved neither to 
change it, nor to turn back...... Full, lively, and copious from abundance of 
matter, his phraseology is a real phenomenon, in which the ideas seem to multiply, 
cross each other, and move backward and forward like a crowd in some public 
place,” &c.—Vinet, Hist. de la Lit. Fr. au X VIII* Siacle. 
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An article called “The Two St. Simons” was some time ago pub- 
lished in France, which occasioned not a little amusement in “ well- 
informed” circles. It introduced two interlocutors at cross 
Each was talking about St. Simon, but then each meant a different 
man. One meant our St. Simon, Louis de Rouvroy, duke and peer, 
and memoir-writer extraordinary. The other meant that Comte de St. 
Simon (Claude Henri), who was born eighty-five years later—who was, 
in fact, the grandson of the former, and whose aspiration, mission, am- 
bition it was, “to break down the limits which begirt him as a nobleman 
and a Frenchman, and to fraternise with humanity in every phase.” 
The duke was a punctilious aristocrat, resenting the shadow of a shade 
of encroachment on his order. The count, an apostle of democracy, the 
asserted originator of latter-day Christian Socialism. It is possible that 
not every reader of even a high-priced English magazine is aware of the 

contradistinction between the Two St. Simons, and would therefore 

fail to enter into the humour of the imaginary dialogue aforesaid, wherein 

the admirer of the dfather and the admirer of the grandson are 

made to converse, for hours together, in ecstatic praise each of his 

— idol, without to the last discovering the blunder they have 
e. 


Far indeed was the elder St. Simon from foreseeing the destiny that 
awaited his order, the ruin that would overtake the haute no , 
almost within a quarter of a century from his own decease. Farther, 
much farther, quam longissimé, from foreseeing that one of his own 
name and blood would give rise toa system called Saint-Simonism, to 
be confounded by the undiscriminating with Fourierism, Owenism, and 
‘Communism pure and simple, or complicated and impure. It galled the 
duke to see around him such types of servile courtiership as were repre- 
‘sented in a Villeroy, a D’Antin, or a Dangeau. A novus homo offended 
his nostrils, whenever one came betwixt the wind and his nobility; a 
new creation, a parvenu patentee, a mushroom marquis, was distressing 
to his sense of caste proprieties. Extremes meet; and the levelling 

of his descendant, the neo-Christian prophet,* born in an age 
which saw a high-born Mirabeau and a high-born Lafayette take the side 
of the masses when the kingdom was rent asunder, was not perhaps more 
chimerical, some will say less so by far, than the oligarchic ideal of the 
grandsire, who egregiously misread the events current, still more the 
signs, of the times. 





* Prophet, so called by exoteric observers, as well as esoteric disciples. Thus 


“ J’ai vu Saint-Simon le prophéte, 
Riche d’abord, puis endetté, 
Qui des fondements jusqu’au faite 
Refaisait la société.” 
Chansons de BERancER : Les Fous. 
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REDDING’S LITERARY MEMOIRS.* 


Very pleasant reading for a younger generation are the autobiographies 
in which many of our ijterary celebrities have described their hopes and 
fears, their struggles and subsequent successes. Such books form a con- 
necting link between past and present, and give us much interesting in- 
formation about the inner life of men, whom we have been brought up to 
reverence, and who by their writings have deserved well of their country. 
We, therefore, gladly hail the appearance of Cyrus Redding’s ‘ Recollec. 
tions,”’ which contain a fund of anecdote, and much valuable information 
at the same time, and it could be hardly otherwise, for during fifty years 
Mr. Redding has been engaged with the highest branches of pure literature, 
and has come in contact with all the celebrities which that eventful period 
has produced. Nothing can be pleasanter than the tone which our author 
assumes in discoursing of many who have passed away from the scene, 
and he has executed a most difficult task with a gentleness and indul- 
gence which must disarm criticism. And even if passages may here and 
there suggest a degree of réticence, and lead us to believe that Mr. Red- 
ding knows more than he thinks proper to tell us, this must be ascribed 
to an innate feeling of delicacy, urging him to restrain from pointing out 
the feet of clay, so often hidden beneath the golden robe with which we 
love to enwrap our literary favourites. 

In that year which saw the death of the hero Nelson, Mr. Redding 
quitted his peaceful home in Cornwall for the brattle of the metro- 
polis. He progressed by easy stages, and spent some time in Bath, 
where he had an opportunity of seeing Pitt, changed, alas! from the time 
when he had defied the world in arms against Britain. He was then 
rapidly sinking: the defeat of his last coalition and the battle of Auster- 
litz had pressed him to the earth. The impression he made on our author 
is thus vividly described : 

The sight of Pitt’s person was not calculated to strengthen his cause with 
his youthful advocate, for such 1 was then. His countenance, forbidding and 
t, was repellent of affection, and not made to be loved, full of disdain, 

of self-will, and, as a whole, destitute of massiveness; his forehead alone was 
lofty and good. He walked with his nose elevated in the air; premature age 
was stamped upon his haggard features. As I recollect, he seemed nearly as 
tall as myself, in flesh the merest scarecrow, which perhaps made him seem 
taller than he really was, having, by the use of alcohol, attenuated the muscular 
wr eee Pitt’s fi is yet before my eyes; his legs cased in brown top- 
boots, at that time the fashion: the boots sustained by a strap behind, from the 
kneeband of the greenish-coloured cloth breeches, which were secured by a 
buckle to the boot-top, showing the white cotton stocking. He wore powder, 
and showed marks of feebleness. As he passed, all eyes were directed towards 
him, solitary, destitute of sympathy with his kind, with everything. This was 
not wonderful: his final hour was rapidly approaching. The aim of his am- 
bitious spirit was frustrated; he might, even at the moment, have had a 
ience of its > pec Who shall say he had not, reserved as he was in 


disposition to all the world? 








* Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal.’ By Cyrus Redding. Lon- 
don: C. J. Skeet. “ ae ae 
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Not long after Mr. Redding’s arrival in town, these forebodings were 
fulfilled. Pitt was buried in Westminster Abbey with military honours, 
for he was Colonel of the Cinque Port Volunteers: the mob ascribing it 
to a fear lest his body should be insulted. Mr. Redding spent the first por- 
‘tion of this residence in town in seeing the sights; visiting Rowland Hill's 
chapel, and ‘feeling somewhat disgusted by that saintly person’s Spur- 

isms, ‘he sought refuge in St. Paul's, and heard a sermon, which also 
Seqpsinnet him, by that courtly Bishop Porteus, who publicly stated that 
heregarded the Prince of Wales.as a model calculated to bow the hearts of 
the people of England:as.one man. But he was surpassed by his succes- 
sor, Howley, who, on the trial of (Queen Caroline, eae of 
the admission of recrimination against a royal divorce, d he always 
understood ‘that the king could do no wrong. Such was the royal road 
to the archiepiscopal mitre in those days. Not long after Fox followed 
his great opponent to'the tomb: but his funeral was of a very different 
description. The affection displayed by the people was extraordinary: 
Mr. ‘Redding saw men crying like children. But the court was true to 
itself to ‘the last: no royal carriage figured in the -procession, but its 
‘place was oecupied by a large body of the electors of Westminster. 

At length our author turned his attention to literature: and the de- 
scription ‘he gives of its condition at this period is far from flattering. 
‘On the Monthly Review, one of the chief contributors was Mr. Jenkin- 
son, afterwards Lord Liverpool, whose writings Peter Pindar said never 
showed a spark of fire till they were put in the grate. The Quarterly 
Review was just started about this time, and Mr. Redding gives a very 
different account of Gifford from that presented to us in his own auto- 
biography, in which he took care to omit his turf transactions and his 
female acquaintances. “But,” our author adds, “ he was not very likely 
‘to 'be over-exact in this and other matters within the circle where he 
‘made his. début. The patron’s house was not a bad locality in which to 
illustrate Juvenal.” Gifford flattered Byron, and the poet, in a weak 
hour, handed over his verses for Gifford’s “experienced” correction: but 
he made such ridiculous work of it, that Byron adhered to his original 
text. Mr. Redding served his literary apprenticeship on the Pdot, a 
new evening paper, the main feature of which was to be a discussion of 
East Indian affairs. A branch paper was established at Plymouth, the 
editorship of which was suioanneiay entrusted to our author, and he gives 
some most curious details of the condition of our navy at that period, and 
the brutality which was then considered the only way of ensuring disci- 

e. There were fortunately some exceptions, even in those dark ages, 
and Captain Hillyar, of the , used to land his men and march them 
to church on Sunday mornings. But desertion was not surprising among 
men who were kept on board ship for five years. At Plymouth, too, Mr. 

formed the acquaintance of Haydon and Wilkie, who were on 
the search for the picturesque in “ soot” Devonshire. 


‘Wilkie disappointed me. Perfectly self-possessed, he was destitute of life 
and energy, pale almost to delicac Aas that I fancied him more indi 
than he was in reality; not bashful, nor exactly clownish in manners, but 
si awkward. His Scotch accent was decided. I met him at dinner the 
next day, when he talked sensibly enough on eommon-place subjects. I never 
observed him deviate from these, except when he alluded :to his art, and 
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towards that he was destitute of enthusiasm. I found him more apt than the 
English at a coarse after-dinner allusion, a thing not uncommon among his 
countrymen, making one think with his gravity, were it possible, of a Quakeress 
singing licentious songs. Haydon was overflowing with conversation about 
art, the Elgin marbles, sunrise from Mount Edgecumbe, and views from Staddon 
Heights or Saltram ‘Park. 


Old Sir Manasseh Lopez, whose acquaintance Mr. Redding formed at 
Plymouth, was a strange mixture of generosity and meanness. To a 
burnt-out stationer he gave a bill for thirty pounds, and then asked for 
the eighteenpence forthe stamp. On another occasion, when going to dine 
with the corporation, he put a pineapple in his pocket as a present for 
dessert. But on going down the Market-street, he saw some starveling 
pines in‘a shop-window. The temptation was irresistible ; he went in 
and exchanged his own pineapple for a poor, dwarfed specimen, but then 
he pocketed half a guinea by the transaction. And yet on another oc- 
casion, when he had promised his votes as proprietor of East India stock 
to a candidate, he posted all the way to London, not to break his word. 
At Saltram, Mr. Redding met Canning, who made a favourable impres- 
sion on him, for he was not like Fox, of whom an opposition paper once 
said, ‘“‘ Mr. Fox came into the House last night with a clean waistcoat 
on.” He was a handsome man, compact in person, moulded between 
activity and strength, although then exhibiting marks of what care and 
ambition had done for him. His countenance indicated firmness of 
character. His action was easy and unconstrained, and not like that 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, our author maliciously adds, who seemed 
sometimes not to know what to do with his arms. Another guest was 
the Catalani. 


Of all the females attached to the Opera, before or since, that I have seen, 
she pleased me most. She was a kind, generous creature, without a particle of 
pretension, an excellent mother and exémplary wife, wedded to a narrow- 
minded man, who sometimes got her an ill name from his avarice. He managed 
all ‘her money transactions, and used to call her “ma poule d’or.” . ... . There 
was an openness and candour about her quite charming: ‘‘ Monsieur Redaing, 


I speak no language propre. I speak one Babylonish tongue. Is not my 
own tongue, nor French, nor your tongue propre.” Her husband, before Junot 


entered Lisbon, used to blaze away in the pit of the Opera, in a dashing French 
uniform, speculating on his future poule d’or, as she afterwards most fully 
proved to him. A person I knew, half a Roman, said one day to Catalani, 
“My dear half-countrywoman, how did you come to marry Valabecque?” “I 
will tell you. I-was at Lisbon—the Portuguese are fond of music—great men, 
prinees and counts, talk to me of love — number of fine things, but none 
of them talk of marrying. M. Valabecgue talk of marriage—I marry M. 
Valabeeque.” 


About this time, too, Turner, the great artist, paid a visit to his native 
county, as our author alleges it to be, in defiance of the general = 
that he was born in Maiden-lane, having Turner’s own authority he 
was born in Barnstaple. Mr. Redding speaks of Turner in very high 
terms, and we are glad to find him denying the charge of ‘ni liness 
which has.so.often been brought against the artist. ‘“ He lived with his 
art, and cared not for the god of the multitude—for fashion. He hewed 
his way to fame through all the obstacles which beset the path of genius, 
and attained by his talents the highest place.” From an officer who had 
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been present at St. Sebastian, Mr. Redding was told of the horrors that 
occurred on the taking of the place. He saw women with infants at 
their breasts lying bayoneted in the street. The conduct of the soldiers 
was most disgraceful, and made a painful impression on every mind. We 
sincerely trust that such horrors have been avoided in the latest siege. On 
his return to town, after selling the Plymouth paper to one Walsh, an 
M.P., who had been tried for forgery, Mr. Redding had an interview 
with Madame de Staél, which he thus describes : 


When I called, and was introduced, I was yg sane in the appearance of 
this celebrated woman, so dissonant was it with the impersonation in my mind. 
There are few who will not in such cases anticipate the object of their curiosity. 
Madame de Staél’s known remark that she would willingly exchange her 
literary reputation for personal beauty, was truly feminine—the sacrifice of her 
fine intellect and deserved reputation, only to be what thousands of her sex 
are in a nation for a score of years out of threescore and ten. Those who 
apprecia her showy conversation, which was voluble and antithetic, soon 

} her want of beauty. Yet she was not ugly, but simply uninterest- 
ing and ordinary in feature, somewhat heavy, and rather full than spare in 
person. A woman of the world, she could adapt herself to the eg | in 
which accident placed her. Her mind, one of great strength, made her fond 
of the society of the male sex, their conversation being less frivolous than that 
of her own. She spoke lucidly, as one accustomed to colloquise, and was best 
seen in a small circle, where her good sayings secured attention, and she saw 
them comprehended. She was herself fond of a large company, perhaps on the 
ground that an actor loves a full house. 


Another interesting acquaintance was Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar), 
ance the terror of the court, but then blind and feeble. He was full of 
gaiety, however, and his house was a gathering-ground for wits and men 
about town. ‘ Plain George Hanger” would drop in, instead of going 
to smoke his lordly pipe at the “ Sol’s Arms,” for he had cut the Prince 
Regent, being unable to stomach the gross language used at Carlton 
House. Another character was the notorious Colonel Thornton, now 
only remembered from the fact that his wife rode a race on York course, 
ah who would send game to his friends and pocket the compliment 

iven as porterage. Mr. Redding gives a rich collection of the practical 
jokes played by Peter, somewhat coarse we must confess, after the fashion 
of the time. What a change from Peter Pindar to a gloomy cell in 
Horsemonger-lane Gaol, where Mr. Redding paid a visit to Leigh Hunt, 
imprisoned by the courtly Lord Ellenborough for saying, we believe, 
that the Prince Regent was not quite an Adonis at fifty. With the 
downfal of Napoleon, Mr. Redding proceeded to France, where he 
eventually became editor of Galignani’s Messenger, and his anecdotes 
of Parisian life and society form an admirable counterpart to those of 





Mr. Raikes, of course regarded from the other side. Here is a very" 


curious circumstance : 


On calling at a gentleman’s rooms, we saw a square-built man, dressed in a 
ee coat, sullen of expression, of pallid gy re. and a low, compressed 

w, indicating great firmness of purpose. He seemed to have been waiting, 
but, on seeing us come in, he rose and went away without the slightest - 
tion on either side. At breakfast we asked who he was, and were told he was 
a Lincolnshire gentleman, named Thistlewood—a man of property reduced. 


This gentleman, afterwards “ honourably mentioned” in the Cato-street 
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Conspiracy, was already evidencing his character. He had borrowed 
two hundred pounds to take up a bill, but had gone to the tables and 
lost every penny. 

At this time the Americans in Paris wore silver eagles in their hats 
that they might not be mistaken for Englishmen. Talleyrand dryly 
pen Sa that he had seen many Americans who wished to pass for 
Englishmen, but had never met an Englishman who wished to pass for 
an American. The Iron Duke was the centre of attraction in those 
days, but he who had heartily thrashed French men, was forced to suc- 
cumb to a French woman. ie is said to have been smitten with Made- 
moiselle Mars, who treated him with disdain. “ He gave my country- 
men a good moral lesson—lI will give him one : let him go home to his 
wife.” In the mean time the French papers were full of conversations 
about the loss of the Holy Ampoule, as the royal coronation would be a 
failure without the oil which had anointed a long succession from Charle- 

e. At length it was discovered, to the great joy of the bishops, that 

@ pious man had picked up a piece of the bottle when broken, with some 

drops of oil adhering to it ; and so the difficulty was solved. On reading 

“0 anecdotes, who can feel surprised at the overthrow of the Bour- 
ns ? 

After two years’ stay in France, Mr. epee § returned to England, 
and at Leamington formed the acquaintance of Dr. Parr, with whom he 
soon entered upon a sincere friendship. He seems to have been a very 
inoffensive old gentleman, though probably Mr. Redding had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing the seamy side. The following anecdote is inimitable: 
“In reading the proclamation about vice and immorality about the 
time of Queen Caroline’s trial, he began, ‘ My beloved brethren, you 
must not be deceived in anything. I am going to read the king’s 
proclamation against vice wal rer You will take notice that it 
is not issued in the king’s private character, but in that of ruler 
and king—it has nothing to do with his majesty as a private indi- 
vidual.’”’ On returning to town, Mr. Redding was invited to under- 
take the management of the New Monthly, and Mr. Colburn wanting a 
good editor’s name, the poet Campbell was applied to. With this com- 
menced a literary partnership, extending over ten years. But Campbell 
was only a show editor. He received a large sum for his name, but Mr. 
Redding had all the work thrown on his shoulders, in addition to the 
department he had undertaken to edit. Mr. Redding was thrown thus 
into the society of all the best men of the day, and an ample store of 
anecdotes he has managed to amass. We have only space for one, as a 


specimen: 


Croker being down at the Pavilion (at Brighton) on Sunday, a group was 
formed at the end of the room after dinner, including the Duke of Clarence and 
others. The duke was having a sly blow at the Admiralty, as well as at Croker, 
whom some of the naval men used to call “ The whole Board of Admiralty.” The 
duke, in reply to some remark of the secretary, said, “‘ When I am king, I’ll be 
my own Lord of the Admiralty.” ‘Does your royal highness remember what 
English king was his own First Lord the last time?” The duke replied in the 

tive. “It was James II.” ‘There was a general laugh among the party, 
the king, who was walking up and down the room at the time, — 
the group. “What! one of your good things, Croker, I suppose. What was 
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it?” Nothing, and please your majesty, but your royal brother is saying what 
he will do in the navy “= he is an George IY. tuned on his heel and 
walked off to the other end of the room. The next morning Croker, on the point 
of going to town, received the king’s command to attend him in his bedroom. 
was annoyed at your exposing my brother’s nonsense under my roof last 
evening, and, in the next place, in stating what should happen when I am no 
] King. Let me request there may be no repetition of similar remarks. Do 
attusliore I am offended, but it is distasteful to m —— He then gave 
the honourable secretary his hand to kiss, and he to rummate on the 
hint thus received of the sensitiveness of royalty. 


Another minor celebrity of the time was Tom Hill, whom Theodore Hook 
has immortalised in “ Gilbert Gurney.” He “ happened to know” every- 
thing and everybody, but was quite harmless. His only ambition was 
literary society, and he used to be fooled to the top of his bent. But in 
the midst of all the fun and frolic inseparable from a literary life in those 
days, Mr. Redding appears to have ever had his cup of bitterness in the 
New Monthly. Editor and publisher could only be made to agree by 
skilful management, and Campbell was never satisfied so long as he had 
anything to do. To Mr. Redding was left the care of proeuring contri- 
butions, and he certainly displays a goodly list. Touching Sehlegel, the 
following anecdote seems a propos at present : 


Schlegel came over to England in the hope of getting some support from the 
East India Company for the publication of heat Sanscrit t tions. John 
Company put him off with a subscription for a dozen copies. I comforted 
him ™ the information that all the literary treasures of the East that had been 
explored by Englishmen had been the result of the labour and expense of indi- 
viduals, or of missionaries, now and then irradiated by a half-smile from a 
ot ene ral, who remembered something of the universities at home, or 

some love of literature. I related how Hastings, among his plunder, had 
sent home to the India House two hundred golden Darii, an inestimabie treasure 
of antiquity, and how the rulers of a hundred millions of people had consigned 
them to the melting-pot for the value of the gold. Schlegel laughed heartily, 
and said he should return with a different idea of the directors than when he 
set out. Campbell remarked that the Company were wiser now, for they would 
most probably sell them, the value of the coins being so far greater than that of 
the gold alone. 


At Brighton, Mr. Redding met Mike Kelly, whose quaint Memoirs, 
now almost forgotten, had a great run in their day. The book had 
just appeared, and Kelly was furious with Hook, the editor, for omit- 
ting anecdotes. One of them, alluding to Kelly’s procuring a friend’s 
release from the bailiffs by breaking a wall through an adjoining house, 
he declared Hook had omitted because he feared it might give the 
bailiffs a hint that might some day cross his own escape under similar 
circumstances. The following deserves quotation, as tending to set a 
matter right about which much discussion was engaged in at the time : 


It was in 1829 that I foresaw it would soon be impossible I could proceed 
much longer in my existing position. A bundle of MS. would come to me. “Is 
making. addi 7 —— - — - account?” The —_ was _ 

t profit from such works by giving portions m in the 
periodical. I remonstrated, but it was Campbell's to act. A word from 





me would set him in a fury against Colburn, and I had, therefore, to fight this 
kindof battle clone, foe Campbell's editarship was nagative,.or litle mane at: the 
time. It happened that 1 received a note: from a.most able writer, Mr. Warren, 
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of the Temple, the year before I quitted the Magazine. He wrote to offer me 
the “ Diary of a Physician” for our pages. I received it, saw its merits, and 
sent it off to the printer, sealed and directed as usual. Not having a m 

ing to the City, I sent it from my house, as I had often sent articles before, 
that Colburn’s porter might take it with him when he next took anything to the 
City. It will scarcely be credited, but it is a fact, that the packet was opened, 
Mr. Warren’s paper canvassed among Colburn’s employés, represented to Lie as 
not worth sixpence, and returned to Mr. Warren without my knowledge, until 
the number for the month appeared, when I imagined, from the paper not having 
come to me in proof, that there had been too much matter in the printer’s hands. 
This specimen of interference was decisive. The intercepted paper came out 
afterwards in Blackwood, and was followed by others equally i Colburn then 
apologised, and said how sorry he was for it. His regret was the greater that 

lackwood should have had it in his pages. 


Before long matters came to a crisis. Campbell and Redding left the 
New Monthly, and the next number contained an article called “ A Few 
Words to the Public,” written in an insulting style, which the Athe- 
neaum highly reproved. Offers were eventually made to Campbell 
to return, but he declined unless with Mr. Redding as coadjutor, and the 
negotiations were broken off. The poet took the loss of 6002 a year 
easily enough, declared “it was pleasant to be free if one has but a shirt,” 
and suggested that they should turn lecturers to Lord Brougham’s insti- 
tutions, and talked of exhibiting magic lanterns. In the end, however, 
they migrated to a new Magazine, called the Metropolitan, which started 
with great chance of success ; but Campbell, obeying his impulsive nature, 
soon flew off at a tangent to start the Literary Union, some account of 
which has already been given in the New Monthly. At this time Mr. 
Redding was lodging at Hampstead, and Campbell agreed to undertake 
the Greek examination at Dr. Evans’s school. When he arrived, he was 
accompanied by a lady who caused much conversation in her time. 


The Guiccioli was then in full womanhood, about twenty-eight years old—she 
might have been a year older, but she looked about that age. She was a blonde, 
with pleasing features and golden hair. She seemed to be sedate, rather than 
animated, in disposition. She was about the middle height of woman, thickly 
made, not at all what would be called “ fat,” but stout. She spoke English like 
a native, appeared conversant with our authors, and as well acquainted with the 
prominent topies of the passing hour as if she had been an Englishwoman. In 
fact, she owned to reading the newspaper every day, and that attentively. She 
might well have been taken for a provincial native of England. She was certainly 
a superior woman in general acquirements to the majority of her sex. Byron 
had, no doubt, taken great pains in teaching her his native tongue, and instruct- 
ing her in the character of our best-known writers—at least. sufficiently so to 
enable her to speak of her acquaintance with them. No one broke in upon us 


for the best of two hours, and the countess showed no loss of conversational 
topics, speaking correctly and deliberately. In fact, I was agrétably dis- 
appointed in my preconceived ideas of her manners and person, 


The Metropolitan was soon resigned to Captain Marryat, who had 
purchased it, and its end must be within the memory of all of us. This 
Mr. Redding ascribes in some measure to the captain having much of 
that ambition which Sydney Smith ascribed to Lord John, when he said 
that our little first Reform minister would take the command of the 
Channel fleet if offered him. Mr. Redding then undertook the editor- 
ship of a Bath paper, just after the passing of the Reform Bill, and gives 
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some instructive details about his unmasking Mr. Peter Borthwick, who 
wished to set up for Bath. But the most interesting part to the general 
reader will prove the account of Fonthill Beckford, author of “ Vathek,” 
and long regarded with awe by the country people on account of his 


retiring ition. The following is a very graphic account of the 
tower, i known as Beckford’s Folly : 


The tower, about a hundred feet high, was crowned with a model of the temple 
of Lysi at Athens, made of cast-iron. Under this was a square room, each 
side lighted with three arched windows of square glass. The main entrance, in 

two or three steps, led into a narrow apartment, or sort of entrance- 
hall, and, facing it, a plate glass door conducted to the tower. In this entrance- 
hall was a noble pillar table of Sienna marble, in a recess, bearing three of the 
oldest class of Etruscan vases. The ceiling borders were wainscot, with gilt 
cornices. Glazed cabinets, on either hand, bore a number of rare and costly 
articles, which I had no time to examine. There were relics from Herculaneum 
and purchases from Strawberry-hill—there were beautiful bird-paintings and 

, with bronzes and vases of exquisite form—in rooms in which crimson 


and black and scarlet and = predominated. Here was the companion to 
the “ of Venice,” “ Vendraminitz Bellini,” Canalettis, a gem of Dome- 


nichino, Patels and Cuyps, now in the National Gallery, and fine Breughels, 

ine coffers, Florentine mosaics, arabesque candlesticks from the Alhambra ; 

one pair of candlesticks of pure gold, after a design of Holbein; a fine bronze of 

John of Bologna, and sculptures by Farnesini, all in the same room. There was 

a beautiful oratory, too, with a statue of St. Anthony, and a small, well-selected 

. It would take a long time to describe accurately the rare and costly 
things in this gem of a building. 

Mr. Beckford himself, who was very favourably disposed to our author, 
was a thorough gentleman of the old school, and at that time seventy-four 
years of age. He was full of anecdote on the most varied subjects, and 
could deviate from the house of Braganza to the great Earl of Chatham 
without the slightest hitch in the conversation. But “‘Vathek” and Fonthill 
were his favourite topics. Many of the scenes depicted in that romance, 
Mr. Redding has traced to a rare book called ‘“‘ The Adventures of Ab- 
dallah,” printed in 1730, and which evidences, according to our author's 
showing, another instance of literary plagiarism. The cause of the fall 
of Fonthill Tower was the conduct of the architect, who truly built on 
sand, and pocketed the twenty thousand pounds charged for an arched 
foundation. Mr. Beckford was warned of this by the foreman of the 
works, and with characteristic generosity hurried off to the new purchaser, 
Mr. Farquhar, to warn him. But Mr. Farquhar coolly replied that it 
would last his time, and Mr. Beckford escaped the risk of “ being crushed 
like a lobster in his shell.” Among the anecdotes Mr. Beckford told our 
author was one about George IIT. and Hannah Lightfoot, the Quakeress, 
which, being pan by Mr. Redding, caused him to receive a curious 
letter, in which it was stated that Hannah had been seen after her mys- 
terious disappearance at a ball in Germany by a gentleman who knew 
her. She, however, succeeded in making her escape from the room, and 
was never heard of afterwards. 

On returning to town, Mr. Redding called on Campbell, just arrived 
home from Algiers, and was much struck with his altered appearance. 
He had given up visiting his friends, for he “ did not like to dress for 
dinner,” and had even neglected his old friend Lord Holland. This, 
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however, Mr. Redding is inclined to refer to a tiff he had with her lady- 
ship, for he had ventured to correct her phraseology in jest, and she had 
taken it in earnest, and treated the poet with a Aauteur to which he 
would not expose himself. But the lady appears to have been somewhat 
imperious. Ugo Foscolo said once he would decline going to heaven with 
her, though he would be delighted to accompany her husband to the 
other place. On another occasion, she desired a servant at the dinner- 
table to fetch one of her pocket-handkerchiefs, and bade him take Mr. M.’s 
and give him hers, for she could not bear the smell of Javender so near her. 
But Mr. Redding was not destined to remain long in London. He was 
soon summoned to Litchfield to carry on the free-trade campaign, which 
he had commenced at Bath, and spent several years in that quaint coun- 
town, exposed to all the rancour to which any editor is obnoxious 
o strives to take politics out of their accustomed track, and set the 
ple at defiance against those who have, perhaps wisely, constituted 
themselves their mentors. At this period Sir Robert Peel was a staunch 
protectionist, and exerted all his influence to keep out the interloper, who 
tried to obtain the second seat for Tamworth on free-trade principles. 
At this election a curious incident occurred : 


I have already observed that Sir Robert Peel did not raise or lower himself 
according to the class of his auditory. He appeared to be destitute of the power 
of adaptation, and seemed insensible to effects that other speakers would have 
foreseen and avoided. Sir Robert said he had been charged with coercing his 
tenantry. Then, with singular deficiency of tact, he singled out among the people 
beneath a chubby-faced man, with a countenance of superlative vacancy, one of 
his tenants. The effect was ludicrous. ‘I never coerced my tenantry. There 
is Peter Bird, one of my tenants. Did I ever coerce you, Peter Bird?” “No, 
Sir Robert, you never did,” said humble Peter, in a whining tone, which caused 
a general cachinnation: coupled with the expression of the man’s face, none 
could help laughing aloud. 


Old Sir Robert Peel was an acute money-making man, an enemy to 
the corn-laws while his son supported them. Here is a good story to 
illustrate his character. Colonel Peel, who was much and deservedly 
respected, kept race-horses during his father’s lifetime, and the old gen- 
tleman frequently remonstrated with him on the subject in vain. 

** You cannot afford to keep them; what a heavy expense they must 
be! Why don’t you turn them into Drayton Park, the grass is growing 
to waste there? The man to whom I let it is gone off without pay- 
ing me.” 

The son turned in his horses, and they were seized by the father for the 
rent due by the previous occupant. When the Tamworth bank had a run 
upon it, old Sir Robert went behind the counter himself. When this 
was observed, the country people naturally supposed it was all right, and 
left their money there. Next year, the bank really failed, and much in- 
jured the wr in the neighbourhood ; but the old gentleman had no 
assets there. 

The paper having effected its object at Litchfield, was removed to 
Wolverhampton, and we are glad to find Mr. Redding giving the due 
meed of praise to the Hon. C. P. Villiers, as leader of the great Anti- 
Corn-law movement. It has been too much the fashion for the liberals 
to sing the praises of Mr. Cobden, and in this they followed the lead of 
Sir Robert Peel, who wished to give Manchester all the credit in prefer- 
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ence to a member of the ari - The time appears, however, to be 
arriving when these gentlemen will be giad to avert the ity of 
their great measure to anybody’s shoulders rather than their own. 
Cobden appears to have some prescience of this, or he would not be so 
ardently wedded to retirement. 
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profit, On ore of course of lessening their current 
expenses, a reporter was hired, who was to undertake the editing 
a8 & wapépyow. Mr. Redding was rewarded for the attention he had 

to the interest of the paper by his services being dispensed 
with, for his knowledge of polities and country weighed as nothing 
xn consideration with the saving a few pounds. But his services met 
with so much recognition that an M.P. offered him his assistance im 
procuring him some government appointment, which he certainly de- 
served for nearly forty years’ consistency to one cause. But who ever 
knew the Whigs to be grateful or the liberals liberal ? Though supported 
by two peers and five members of the Lower House, and at onee 
on the list by Lord Palmerston, Mr. Redding was destined to find that 
he had been trusting to a broken reed. Lord Melbourne’s administration 
went out, and in the vortex, when so many selfish considerations were 
repeatedly bubbling to the surface, Mr. Redding’s claims sank to the 
bottom. He was forced to return to literature as a profession, and we, 
nally, are not sorry that his appointment was not obtained, else the 
ew Monthly would have been poorer by many valuable contributions. 
We need not pursue our author’s career further ; we trust the desultory 
= we have been able to string together will be sufficient proof that Mr. 
ding has deserved well of his country, and only regret that our ex- 
tracts will necessarilyfurnish but an imperfect idea of the merits of his most 
entertaining book. In fact, it is a task one of the most puzzling to re- 
viewers to try and put forth a faithful impression of such a work; the 
embarras de richesses becomes at length quite overwhelming. 

In conclusion, however, we are bound to confess that we are at issue 
with Mr. Redding on one point, and that a very pardonable one, as far 
as he is sibieniiiod, for how could a gentleman engaged for more than fifty 
— on literature be otherwise than a laudator temporis acti? Still we 

forced to protest against his views on literature, else the great and de- 
served prestige attaching to his name may endorse them with an autho- 
rity we cannot tacitly allow. We are unable to agree with Mr. Redding 
that the palmy days of literature are past never to return ; we t that 
it is now in a transition state, and that much is published offensive to 
good taste and good manners. But, on the other hand, out of the mass 
of crude ore continually cropping to the surface, we honestly believe more 
n ts are now picked up than in the old time. And we already see 
a change coming over literature ; readers are beginning to grow tired of 
the forced jokes and stale repetitions of the “ fast” school of authorship : 
a glance at the advertising columns now, compared with three years ago, 
will prove the truth of our assertion. We will not attempt to indivi- 
dualise, but we will leave it to Mr. Redding to go through the list 
honestly, and say whether the literature of the day does not contain 
names of which any age might be proud, while the research and labour 
devoted to the elucidation of hitherto disputed points of history have 
never been so conscientious as they are at present. 
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THE WILD MAN OF THE WOODS. 


I DARE say very few of my readers ever heard of the magnificent 
backwoods-town of Francisville, in Kansas. In fact, it only consists 
of three houses, although it boasts some very wide streets, cleared 
through the forest, but not yet built upon. Mine host of the City 
Hotel had christened his claim by that name, and small blame to him if 
he thought the speculation might prove successful. At present, how- 
ever, the only stranger visible in Washington, or Front-street, was an 
occasional bear, who took a survey of the improvements and then disap- 
peor in the forest again with a growl. When this occurred, the land- 

would leave the hotel to the care of his wife and a nigger boy, and 
start off with his dogs after the uninvited guest. During the summer, 
it is true, the place grew a little more lively, for the main road from 
Memphis to Little Rock ran past it; but in winter—and for nine months 
in the year the settlement was quite under water—the postman was the 
only traveller who passed, and the host turned in to enjoy his “ winter 
sleep,” as his neighbours termed it. 

One fine summer day, not so many years back, the landlord was 
blowing a cloud at his door when a hunter, followed by four dogs, came 
panting along the road, at a faster rate than usual; as soon as he arrived 
within hail, however, he accounted for his haste by announcing that the 
settlement was going to be honoured with the most extraordinary visitor 
ever yet seen in the backwoods. A little Frenchman was coming up the 
road with a heap of wolf traps. 

“‘ Wolf traps!” said the landlord, with a hearty grin. “Is a Yankee 
going to bring traps to the settlement; and pray what does he mean to 
catch 7” 

“Catch! why, man, they’re all full of the strangest brutes you ever 
saw in your life!” 

*“‘ Nonsense, Stewart; what do the Yankees know about setting traps, 
although they are so clever in selling us clocks ?” 

“TI tell you, Wilson, it’s not a Yankee, but a Frenchman. But did 
you ever see a man feed a catamount?”’ 

“ Feed a catamount!” the old backwoodsman replied, contemptuously. 
“I tell you what it is, Stewart, you must have a precious large whisky- 
bottle at home, for you haven’t been here for a month.” 

“ And I tell you again he has one with him which he feeds, like I do 
Bob and Watch here. But you will see it to-night, for he intends to 
stop a week on Francis River, and give an exhibition, as he calls it, to 
which we are to invite all the neighbours.” 

“Invite?” the landlord said, in amazement. ‘ He don’t mean to kill 
the beast and serve it up to American Christians? the deuce take the 
French infidel !” 

“Well, he’ll have company enough,” said Stewart, “for the court 
will be held the day after to-morrow.” 

“ He shan’t sell any liquor, though,” said Wilson, with a hearty curse. 
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“I have enough to pay for my license, and those who like to be 
his guests in the eating way may do so, for aught I care.” 

In the mean while a couple of neighbours had joined them, and the 
were all lost in conjecture as to what the Frenchman wanted here wit 
such a strange cargo. None of them thought for a moment that he in- 
tended to make money by showing it, for very few of the farmers had 
even a quarter-dollar in their pockets or on the chimney board: to pay for 
a letter when one came by accident. Unfortunately the postman would 
not take bearskins or deer-hams, except at scandalously low prices. The 
strange visitors were, however, coming up fast; the dogs began barking, 
and Watch sniffed and looked, then went sideways into the brush, after 
a cautious glance at his master. 

“Why, Wilson,” said Stewart, “the old boy has scented the cata- 
mount, and is trying to get to windward of it.” 

A man now came galloping up on a little black pony, and the barking 
of the dogs for a while prevented any conversation. The Frenchman, 
however, had lifted his hat very politely, and at last rode up to the men, 
asking them where would be the best place to camp for a week. 

“The best place, sir—oh, anywhere,” laughed Stewart ; “ there, at the 
corner of Washington and Sycamore, or here, or the market-place, where 
Wilson has just taken his wood away : it’s all the same where you choose 
a place.” 

Mi Corner of Washington and Sycamore ?” the Frenchman repeated, 
with some surprise, and looking round him—*“ corner of what, gentle- 
men ?” 

“ Well, the board’s big enough and plain enough,” said Wilson, some- 
what riled, partly at the insult to his town, partly because he still sus- 
— that the Frenchman intended to set up some rival establishment. 

he little man bowed again, and then rode to examine the place, which 
exactly suited him. Stewart, however, had good reason for his surprise, 
for M. Bertrand was certainly the first human being who had ever 
brought such a living cargo into the backwoods, where some of the 
specimens were indigenous; nor was he wrong in believing that the 
settlers would be highly interested at seeing beasts which lived in the 
woods around them caged up and tranquil. But M. Bertrand was fated 
soon to discover that pleasure, and paying for pleasure, were two different 
things. 

The waggons were drawn up in a circle, and the owner began arranging 
the various cages, while the dogs set up a most furious barking. The 
Frenchman, however, did not try to drive them away—that would have 
been lost labour; and besides, he regarded the barking as a sort of 
cheap announcement of his curiosities by which the dogs would attract 
the attention of their masters. Before long, Wilson and Stewart walked 
up to the menagerie to satisfy their curiosity. 

“‘Where away, stranger?” the host first began, for he could not 
believe that the Frenchman had come to Francisville to turn back again. 

¢ To little Rock, and thence to Kansas-Port, Napoleon, and to the Mis- 
sissippi.” 

Hallo !” the backwoodsman growled, for he could not understand 
how a man, who wanted to go to the Mississippi, should be turning from 
it. ‘“ But the other way round would have been nearer.” 
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“Certainly, monsieur—sair, I would say; but then you can’t always 
go the straightest road to get through the world.” 

“That’s true, too, in hunting; but I suppose you find it very awkward 
moving with that lot of cases?” 

“ And what have you got in them?” Wilson now said, walking up to 
one of them, and trying to peep behind the curtain. “ Bless me, those 
are famous wolf traps, but hereabout the beasts wouldn’t go into them, 
because of the bars. But what's that knocking at the door?” 

“Pray, sair, let go!” the Frenchman implored. But the curious 
backwoodsman had lifted the curtain with a little stick he had in his 
hand; he started back, however, in terror, when a brown hairy hand 
emerged, seized the stick, and pulled it in. 

“Dod drot it, what’s that?” he cried, as he started back, uncertain 
whether the hand might not wish to seize something else ; ‘ does it bite, 
old fellow ?” 

The Frenchman, who wished to spread the news of his menagerie as 
soon as possible, determined on showing the two men a specimen; so he 
pulled back the curtain, and revealed a fine full-grown chimpanzee. 

“Darn my buttons!” both the men shouted, ‘if that don’t beat cock- 
fighting !” 

“Jimmy! where did you catch him?’’ Steward then said, kneeling 
down to have a better look. “Is it good to eat?” 

“Deuce take me if it isn’t a wild man!” Wilson interposed. ‘ He 
got him from the Cash Swamps; Prince has been after him twice but 
couldn’t catch him. Well, have you got anything else to see ?” 

“Plenty more,” said the little Frenchman, “but not to-day. To- 
morrow a grand exhibition—all will be in order then.” 

“* A—uh—ih!”’ the catamount then put in a word. 

“Seize him!” the old hunter shouted almost instinctively; and the 
dogs, which had been hardly kept back, now flew at the den, and pulled 
down the curtain, but met with such a violent reception both from the 
beast’s claws and the Frenchman, that they fell back. 

So soon as order was restored, the men of the menagerie were ordered 
to build a fence round the show to keep the dogs at bay, while Wilson and 
Stewart, finding that M. Bernard was not disposed to show them any 
more sights, returned to the hotel. The evening’s conversation turned ex~ 
clusively on the strange collection of traps, and wondering queries as to 
‘the reason the Frenchman had come to Francisville. The general suppo- 
sition was, that he displayed the catamount for the purpose of getting 
orders to catch others in the vicinity. The next day, Sunday, the neigh- 
bours came flocking in; and at r in the afternoon M. Bertrand ap- 
peared before the gaping audience and put up a huge bill at the door of 
the show. In a few minutes a crowd collected round it, and the best 
scholar among them discovered that it was a menagerie, which monsieur 
had brought there expressly to show them. 

“ Hurrah for Bertrand!” they shouted ; “he is a fine fellow!” and they 
were just going to rush in when Wilson, who had been carefully inspect- 
ing the bil, to see whether there was anything in it about eating and 
drinking, suddenly noticed the prices of admission, and held them back 
by a loud ery of surprise. 

“Bless me, bhoys!” he said, pointing to the ominous words, “it costs 
something to see the traps!” 
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“Cost!” they all shouted, incredulously. “What can it cost? we'll 
treat him to a quart of whisky : so, come along, bhoys.” 

‘ Stop a minute,” the landiord interposed, seeing the matter was past 
a joke. “Any one who goes in must pay a quarter-dollar m money or 
mouey’s worth. Hallo, Mr. Bertrand! is that correct?” 

“C’est vrai, monsieur,” the Frenchman replied, with a pleasant smile, 
glad of the opportunity to praise his show. “It’s all in order, a quarter- 
dollar admission—to see and admire the menagerie. Very little.” 

“So, we're to pay a quarter-dollar admission, for seeing very little ?” 
an old backwoodsman, who had been regarding the stranger with un- 
feigned astonishment, remarked; “hang me if that ain’t cool! Comes 
here, puts up his tent in our town, and then, instead of acting like a neigh- 
bour, asks a quarter-dollar, merely to pass his threshold ! Mark me, bhoys, 
strangers are getting to something !” 

“But there’s a great deal to see, monsieur,” the little man interposed. 
“ A monkey, a catamount, four little monkeys, an African leopard, and a 
lama, all for a quarter-dollar. The beasts eat a great many quarter- 
dollars,” | 

“Eat quarter-dollars ?’’ the old man said, his eyes and mouth visibly 
expanding; “did a Christian ever hear such a thing? the Frenchman 
feeds his beasts with quarter-dollars !”’ 

A long explanation was necessary before M. Bertrand could make them 
understand the reason of his demand, but none were willing to expend a 
quarter-dollar, payable in skins, before they knew what the show looked like, 
and M. Bertrand, strongly suspecting the money would not be forthcoming 
afterwards, proposed to show the marvels of his menagerie gratis to two 
persons, and then leave it to them to pay their admission, if they thought 
it worth the money. The proposition was unanimously accepted, and the 
old squatter and the judge of the nearest township were chosen. The 
Frenchman led them in, and they remained there half an hour, those 
without only hearing now and then the growling of the animals and 
a loud exclamation of surprise from the old squatter. At length the 
canvas parted, and the deputation emerged with signs of amazement. 
The squatter thus took the word : 

“Gentlemen! here is my cap: you have fairly earned it, mossu ; 
for I'll be hanged if it don’t beat cockfighting. A quarter-dollar? I'd 
walk ten miles to see such a sight—and you know I wouldn’t do that for 
a quarter-dollar.” 

The audience began asking a thousand questions, to which they could 
get no satisfactory reply —the old fellow’s head was full of wild men of 
the woods; and so backwoodsmen ran back to the hotel, packed 
up some of the goods they had brought in to barter, and flocked to the 
menagerie. The Frenchman did a roaring trade during the afternoon, 
for the repugnance to pay was now removed, and the squatters went in, 
not once, but three or four times, to see “the wild beast company.” 
When they came out, they had so much to say about the wonders, that 
every new comer must pay a visit too, and M. Bertrand had his hands 
full of his strange circulating medium, of which, however, he knew the 
full value as a trader. The only topic of conversation among the visi- 
tors was the chimpanzee, which they insisted was a “ Wild of the 
Woods ;” for it is curious that the rumour of men having been lost in 
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the woods and grown wild is still kept up in the western forests of Ame- 
rica, although such a thing hardly ever takes place. After the report has 
died away for months it will b out again ; some hunter or the other 
asserts that he has found his track, and followed him to his lair in some 
mountain cave. The most terrible stories are then told of “former cap- 
tives,” how they defended themselves with their teeth, and how Bill’s 
father, or Jim’s grandfather, in a settlement, had almost risked their life 

inst the terrific strength of the little creatures, so that at last they 
were obliged to kill them in self-defence, and could never get hold of 
one alive. However, the audience could not come to any agreement 
about the tail of the chimpanzee, until at last Stewart settled the diffi- 
culty by offering a bet of a couple of bottles of whisky that the wild 
men were certainly related to the Jenkinses, for they all had such pre- 
cious long backs that they could easily grow into tails. This solution 
appeared so probable that no one dared to take the bet. 

As I have said, M. Bertrand did an excellent trade; but, at last, when 
the visitors had made several applications to the whisky-bottle, they 
would not be satisfied with merely seeing, but began teasing the ani- 
mals, and shaking the monkeys’ cages till the poor brutes, in their 
terror, sprang up to the bars, and by gnashing their teeth and making 
comic gestures, created an intense amusement among the wild visitors, 
M. Bertrand found it was high time to terminate his exhibition, more espe- 
cially as it became a most difficult matter to make some of the more in- 
toxicated pay. He therefore politely bowed out the last persons in the 
show, and began fastening up the canvas to cut off any further commu- 
nication with the outside for this evening. But in this he soon found 
himself mistaken. 

“ Hallo !” shouted a new band of young fellows who just at that 
moment rode into the settlement—“ hallo, bhoys! where’s the beasts ? 
Out with ’em, here’s the children who want to see them.’’ 

“The steamer has just started, gentlemen!” said one of the mob. 
* You're a day after the fair—fireworks can’t be let off twice.” 

‘‘ Hallo, Miles! who’s dead, and what’s to pay ?” 

“The shop’s shut up, gentlemen, and the key fallen overboard.” 

“Confound the key! if the door’s still there this child will get in. 
So, bhoy, take my horse and look after him, or I'll hang you up by the 
ears.” 

“ Joking on one side, Ned Holly,” the other remarked, to tease him, 
‘“‘the exhibition is over, the ladies and gentlemen are all gone home, 
and the candles are blown out.” 

“ Hurrah, bhoys, who'll follow ?”’ the first speaker shouted. “I’ll be 
darned if I go to bed till I’ve seen the beasts. Let’s climb over the 
fence, and show them to ourselves.” 

No great amount of persuasion was requisite to induce the half- 


intoxicated and curious company to follow. Marching in a compact 
body, and accompanied by a number of the former visitors, to the 


Frenchman’s tent, who received them with his usual unswerving polite- 
ness, they demanded admittance. 

“ Pardon, messieurs,” was the reply; “not this evening—monkey’s 
very tired to-night—has had so many visitors.” 
“‘ Monkey be hanged !” exclaimed the leader. “ We want:to see your 
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wild man, old boy; so cut asunder the canvas there, or else we'll run it 
down.” 

“ No admission to-day, messieurs,” the Frenchman replied, standing 
in their way—“no admission. I must go and fetch the justice of the 
peace if you use force. I am here in my house.” 

“Oh, go to grass with your house!” the first speaker, a coarse, 
savage fellow, exclaimed ; and, hurling the Frenchman on one side, he 

led out his bowie-knife, and with one blow cut through the cords 
which prevented entrance. With one bound he then reached the in- 
terior, and all the rest followed him, in spite of the violent protestations 
of the stranger, who was thus insulted in his right. But although the 
better-thinking persons saw clearly that what had happened could not 
be altered, still they did not wish that the stranger should be treated 
unjustly upon their own ground, and demanded that the men who had 
forced their way in should at any rate pay the price of admission. At 
first the Frenchman refused to take anything, and insisted on asserting 
his own rights; but when he found that he would not be able to effect 
this, he put up with the admission-money, on condition that they should 
only stop half an hour: and indeed by that time it would be dark. As 
several of the new comers had brought silver money with them, to pay 
their lawyers the next day, and were not at all in a condition to haggle 
about the price, M. Bertrand was soon perfectly satisfied, and began his 
description again for the fiftieth time. 

Like the former visitors, the present company only .cared for the 
chimpanzee ; they even scarce deigned to pause at the “spotted panther,” 
until, on one of them asserting it was painted, another wetted his finger, 
and thrust his arm through the bars to stroke the leopard. But he was 
speedily induced to draw back, for the brute sprang round like light- 
ning, and tore his sleeve and arm up, as a solemn protest against any 
experiment about the nature of his spots. 

“ He is painted for all that!” said the wounded man, holding his arm, 
and looking boldly at the animal, though from a respectful distance, “ and 
if I only had him out here I would prove it with my fists in his black- 
guard face.” 

“ Gentlemen !” Ned Holly now shouted above the laughter and noise, 
which seemed each moment to increase, “this is really a man of the 
woods, for I met one of them up; at White River once, which looked 
exactly like it. You have no idea how strong such a poor-looking brute 
really is.” 

a ‘And I can flog the spotted panther and the dirty wild man in the 
bargain,” said the intoxicated man, who had now bound his handkerchief 
round his arm; “let him out, that we may stand man to man—the 
scratching brute !”’ 

“ You flog the wild man?” Ned shouted—for he had been telling on 
the road how a wild man had once served him, and regarded this boast 
in some measure as an insult—“ he’d take you and throw you over the 
fence into the middle of next week. You flog the wild man !’’ 

“ Ned,”’ the other here shouted, “if I can’t flog the panther and the 
wild man ther, may I never shoulder a rifle again. Pooh! I'll bet 
ten quarts that the cripple can’t even settle that miserable catamount.” 


‘‘ Hurrah ! that’s a bet, Ned !’’ the crowd shouted. 
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« All right,” Ned replied. ‘ Bhoys, ten quarts that the wild man 
chaws up the catamount and picks his teeth with the tail. So now, 
bring them to the scratch.” 

“ Gentlemen !” the Frenchman now interposed, ‘the half-hour’s up. 
I must request you to go home and keep the peace.” 

« All right, old hoss!” said Ned, giving him such a slap on the back 
that his knees cracked again ; “ but we must have the fight first. Shall 
we let them out here, or how shall we manage?” he continued, without 
paying the slightest attention to the owner of the brutes. ‘ Hand me 
an axe to open the cages.” 

*‘Gentlemen!”’ shouted the Frenchman, now really alarmed, and 
sprang between the men, who were just pushing forward the cages of the 
catamount and chimpanzee, “let it be, that is my property. You must 
not lay hands on it.” 

“Oh, go to grass!’’ Ned said, contemptuously, and hurling him on 
one side. ‘ We're not going to lay hands on your property; your pro- 
perty must settle it entirely between themselves. Now, bhoys, lend a 

and here.” 

“Stop, stop, for Heaven’s sake!” the Frenchman shouted. “Get 
back from the cage; if you open it the catamount will be off, and we 
shall never see it again, and five-and-twenty dollars will be gone for 
ever.” 

*‘T said so,” shouted Ned—‘“‘I said so; and the catamount knows the 
wild man would chaw him up, so he shows the white feather. Give him 
a chance to bolt, and he’d never stop to look round till he got to 
Missouri.” 

“ And that’s all you know about it, I say, Bill,” his opponent urged ; 
“he might bolt, it is possible, but not from your cripple of a wild man, 
but because you make row enough to frighten a room full of catamounts. 
Give him an honest fight, and I stick to it that he’ll chaw up the wild man 
chock and block.” 

** Stop, bhoys,”’ another backwoodsman remarked, ‘‘ we can manage 80 
that the beasts can fight and neither escape. When we push the two 
cages close together, the doors match, and if we open them they can pay 
each other a visit.” 

‘“‘ That’s a good idea; and now to work, bhoys, before it gets dark,” 
Ned exclaimed, at the same time laying hold of one of the cages. 

The Frenchman tried to prevent it, and called his people to his assistance, 
but the mob was against him; so he rushed over to the hotel, to inform 
the judge of the mad scheme afloat, and request his interference. But 
it is too often the case in America, that though the laws are excellent, 
they cannot always be carried out in these wild parts. The judge had scarce 
got wind of the disturbance than he took a lawyer friend of his by the 
arm, and walked with him into the woods. He knew perfectly well that 
very little or nothing could be effected by force when these fellows took 
anything into their head, and was in no way disposed to make enemies 
unnecessarily, or perhaps expose himself to danger, so he walked off, and 
was not to be found. ‘The constable had behaved just in the same way, 
and Bertrand, after being sent from pillar to post, at length perceived 
that he was at the mercy of a reckless mob, and determined, in Kansas 
fashion, on taking the law into his own hands. 
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In the mean while, a mad scene was going on in the poor Frenchman’s 
booth. Bob had moved up the catamount’s cage to the chimpanzee’s, 
and the doors were just going to be dragged up, when some of the back- 
woodsmen interposed and tried to persuade the drunkards not to destroy 
the stranger’s property so recklessly. 

“Darn it,” Ned said, roughly, “we paid the fellow our entrance 
money, and mean to have our fun for it. Besides, there’s a bet to be 
settled—so clear the road !” 

“Look out, Ned,” a voice said at the moment. And as he turned 
round rapidly a gun was fired, and the charge passed so close by his head 
that he could hear the shot whistling. He had been in very considerable 
danger, for Bertrand, now maddened, had taken up his fowling-piece to 
shoot Ned, whom he regarded as the ringleader; and had he effected his 
purpose no court would have condemned him. A friend of Ned’s, however, 
struck the gun up and the Frenchman down at the same moment, and 
while a couple dragged away the senseless man to prevent more mischief, 
Ned exclaimed, contemptuously, as he took up the gun, 

** Confound his carcase, to Reet at a man with such a thing. Il’vea 
great mind to open all his traps. But we're losing time, bhoys ; let’s to 
work and get the whisky to drink all the sooner.” 

Throwing down the gun.and pulling up the doors, in spite of all sug- 
gestions, he opened the communication, and all pressed silently round the 
cages to watch the result. The catamount seemed to have been terrified 
by the noise, for it cowered in a corner of the cage, rolling its eyes wildly 
at the surrounding crowd; while the chimpanzee sprang up and down the 
bars, and did not appear to notice that the door had been opened. For a 
while things remained in this position, but the crowd at last grew impa- 
tient, and Ned shouted : 

“Seize him, old bhoy, seize him! If the wild man only knew a cata- 
mount was within arm’s length of him he’d soon be at him.” 

“We will introduce the gentleman to him,” said Bill, laughing, “ and 
then he can have no excuse.” So he seized a stick and stirred up the 
cat. The brute moved angrily from its eld position, and noticing that 
the deor was opened, and probably presuming it was a means of escape, 
it glided through, and caused the chimpanzee no small terror, which it 
displayed by jumping up and down, while the catamount, on noticing 
that the cage was oceupied, tried to retreat. But this the attentive Bob 
had already prevented by closing the door of its cage, and the cat, as if 
expecting an attack from the strange animal, retired into the furthest 
corner, evidently prepared for defensive operations. 

“1’m darned if the wild man ain’t the biggest coward I ever saw in 
my life,” Ned shouted, angrily ; “he’s got a brute of a catamount before 
him and don’t chaw him up. I believe his good heart won’t let him do 
it, he thinks it would be murder.” 

“ Seize him, catty, seize him !’’ Bill replied to the taunt; “ catch him 
by the tail, and see what he’s made of.” ; 

“‘ Hu—pih!” the mob shouted, the dogs outside barked, while a couple 
of the fellows, who had committed all imaginable crimes on the Indian 
frontier, uttered the war-yell of the Choctaws. 

“‘ Seize him, you coward !”” Ned now shouted, highly indignant at the 
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backwardness of his animal, while he struck the bars violently. The 
monkey was frightened and let go its hold, but fell on the retreating 
catamount, and found itself closely embraced, The chimpanzee, in its 
terror, and being driven to extremities, seized the catamount in turn, and 
bit it severely over the left eye, so that it left its hold with a loud yell, and 
ng into the other corner. It is impossible to describe the shouts 
which burst forth upon this, and—whether the cat was driven to despera- 
tion by the pain or by the shouts—just as the ape turned away instino- 
tively to seek refuge above, the catamount made a bound, and while Ned — 
eried, “Take care, Jimmy, take care, play fair,” it sprang on the 
monkey’s back from behind and dug its claws deeply in. The chimpan- 
zee, however, one of the strongest of the monkey race, did not seem 
mclined to yield willingly, for, while the cat was leaping upon it, it turned 
half round and met it with open jaws. The catamount had by this time 
succeeded in getting a firm grip of its opponent’s head, and hung on 
ruthlessly, however much the chimpanzee strove to liberate itself. th 
fell to the ground, the chimpanzee being above, but the cat kept its grip, 
and as the poor wild man’s strength gave way, it enone got the 
whole of the unhappy chimpanzee’s head between its powerful jaws. 
‘Enough, enough!’ Ned shouted, for his animal ; “ enough, beast, 
that’s false play ; be off, let go!” And he thrust his stick into the cata- 
mount’s side. But the latter held on with all its concentrated fury; the 
chimpanzee gradually relaxed its hold, and when the catamount was at 
last compelled by repeated blows and thrusts to retire, it left its enemy 
dead on the ground with its head quite crushed. The confusion that now 
ensued was indescribable ; some shouted and rejoiced, while others raged 
and swore. A couple were sent off for the whisky to pay the lost bet on 
the spot, while several danced about the booth like madmen. Ned was 
the most furious of all, and when he had deadened the shouts of the 
others by his own surpassing noise, he demanded justice for the wild man, 
who had been unfairly attacked and murdered by the cat, and they must 
hold a trial over the catamount, which he herewith accused of deliberate 
murder. A loud shout of assent was the reply, and for a while nothing 
could be heard but cries of “ Choose a jury!” “ A judge !” “ Murder !” 
“ Hang him !” &c., until the chaos grew clearer, and Bob mounted on the 
empty cage and requested the company to choose a jury and commence 
proceedings. In a second twelve men presented themselves, some of 
whom Bill, who had constituted himself counsel for the defence, chal- 
lenged. At length the number was complete, and though some of the 
more reasonable now interposed, and said enough mischief had been 
done, the whisky overpowered every sensible suggestion, and eries of 
“ Silence in court !” “Turn out the disturbers !” with imitations of the 
sheriff’s “ O yes! O yes!” proved the futility of their exertions. The 


wildest trial conceivable then began; the catamount was found guilty 


in less than ten minutes, in spite of Bill’s brilliant defence, condemned 
to be hanged by the neck till it was “dead, dead, dead,” and the only 
ene 5, age to be how the sentence should be carried into effect. 

_ By this time evening had set in, and dry wood was brought to throw 
light on the square, but there was no tree to carry out execution 


on the spot. They had not far to go, however; scarce twenty paces 
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off was a clump of splendid oaks, to which the cage was dragged, with 
loud shouts. It was even more difficult to put the loop round the beast’s | 
neck, and then pull it out of the cage; but though the first was effected 
by means of a wooden fork, all attempts to drag the rope through the ) 
door, and then drive the catamount out, were lost labour. At last Bob : 
succeeded in catching hold of the rope through the carefully-opened door 
of the cage, and he then secured it round the branch of the tree. The 
catamount was pulled out, and hoping for a chance of escape swung its 
claws round the rope, and began climbing up it. Some of the men were 
}) | going to fetch a pole to drive it down, but the maddened brute began to 
1) throttle itself by pulling at the rope, and at length fell down lifeless to 
the full extent of the cord, and then slowly revolved. The backwoods- 
men, after uttering a volley of shouts for the success of their justice, then 
proceeded to the hotel, where they spent the night in drinking. 
pg Stewart, from the commencement, had been on the Frenchman’s side, 
a and had done his best to stop the wild proceedings, though in vain. He 
| | it was too who succeeded in preventing M. Bertrand from rushing fran- 
tically among the mob and stabbing all that came in his way. He knew 
i é| that nothing could be effected by force, and that they would probably 
have put a bullet through his brain in the bargain. It took considerable 
trouble, however, to calm down the infuriated and ill-treated Frenchman, 
and it was only the conviction that he could do nothing against the mul- 
titude that inhened him at last to pay a visit at eleven o'clock at night 
to the judge, and lay his complaint before him. The judge, a very quiet 
and sensible man, fistened attentively, and by Stewart's testimony the 
whole story was confirmed. Then he took the Frenchman on one side, 
and explained to him that he would certainly obtain a verdict in his favour, 
but would not be able to secure sufficient compensation from the Back- 
woodsmen, who had only got their horses and rifles, but not enough 
i property on which an execution could be legally levied. Still he pro- 
i] mised him his assistance, and advised him to keep quite at peace the next 
: day. to lay out the dead monkey on an old woollen blanket, and wait. 
he next morning Ned still lay in a deep sleep, when a young lawyer 
from Little Rock came in, shook him, and waited patiently till he awoke. 
Ned raised himself on his elbows, and looked round him in amazement— 
the remembrance of the past evening lay heavy as lead on his eyelids, 
and he could not at once rouse to consciousness. 
“ Hallo! Who the blazes are you?” was his first greeting to the 
visitor. 
| “A good friend, Ned,” said the stranger, with admirable coolness, 
} “and should like to do you a service.” 
| 
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“ A service?” the young backwoodsman growled ; “ and who asked 
you to do it—you’re a lawyer, I reckon ?” 

“ You were jolly last night, Ned, eh?” 

“ Yesterday—who—I? Oh yes, I remember—we all drank too much 
—we set the Frenchman’s bears to fighting—ha—ha—ha! He's going 
to complain, ain’t he? Serves him right, the ass, why did he bring 
catamounts into our settlement, where we're only too glad to kill them ? 
And as for his cowardly wild man——” 

“ That wasn’t a beast, Ned,” the stranger said, very seriously. 
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« Not a wild beast?” said Ned, in surprise, “ what on earth was it 
then ?” 

« You can answer the question as well as I,” the lawyer remarked, 
dryly. “A wild man, however, is not a beast, so much is evident, and if 
an unhappy being turns wild in the woods, humanity and Christian feel- 
ing demand that we should take his part and protect him from injury. 
If, however, we set wild beasts on him, when he hasn’t weapons to de- 
fend himself, that’s a very dangerous matter, and a just jury would bring 
in a verdict of murder !” 

This was an awful surprise for Ned ; and though he, at first, tried to 
take the matter lightly, the stranger requested him to follow, and led 
him to the Frenchman’s booth, where he showed him the corpse of the 
wild man stretched out beneath the bloody blanket. This had the proper 
effect : Ned found he was in the fearful position of a murderer, and the 
only possibility of escape, the lawyer advised him, was to come to some 
arrangement with the Frenchman, and induce him not to complain. 
The accomplices in the affair were then secretly collected, and — de- 
termined on sending a deputation to the judge, and asking his advice. 
He replied evasively ; he would not advise them ; owing to his position, 
he could give no opinion on a matter which might be brought officially 
before him. But if he were the party concerned, so much he might say, 
he would come to some settlement with the Frenchman, if it cost him all 
he had in the world. 

The same morning M. Bertrand had a secret interview with Ned 
Holly : the court commenced sitting, too; but the Frenchman made no 
complaint, and the next day all his waggons were packed ready for a start 
betimes. He had buried the chimpanzee respectably the previous even- 
ing, skinned the catamount, and nailed the hide on one of the cages to 
dry ; but, instead of riding his little pony, he was now seusalen a 
splendid stallion of Ned Holly’s, which the latter had brought in for 
sale, and thought justly he could get three hundred dollars for, while the 
catamount’s empty cage contained two packages of otter and deer skins. 
M. Bertrand, however, had turned his footsteps eastward .again to Mem- 
phis, instead of going further into the backwoods. He seemed to have 
done an excellent stroke of business, for he grinned amiably as he patted 
his prancing steed and noticed the gloomy glances with which Ned 
followed him ; but that was the last wild man he had to venture in such 
a profitable manner, and he therefore thought it better to return to 
more civilised districts. An hour later the dust raised by his waggons on 
the country road had disappeared, and M. Bertrand thus vet his first 
and last attempt to take a menagerie into the backwoods. 

Two days later, Stewart and Wilson raised a small mound over the 
grave of the wild man, beneath a stately oak, at the corner of Wash- 
ington and Sycamore streets, and the women of the settlement still 
avoid the spot with superstitious terror, for they assert that the ghost of 
the wild man appears on the first Sunday night in September, and by its 
whining entices the catamounts, which are so numerous during that 
month. As for Ned Holly, he is glad when he thinks what a fortunate 
escape he had from being tried for the murder of the Witp Man oF 
THE Woops. 
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FRENCH WRITERS ON INDIA. 


Ir is very gratifying to find that the Anglo-Gallic alliance has borne 
such excellent fruit in the kindly sympathy evinced towards us, while 
ing under our Indian calamities, by the majority of French writers. 
was natural to suppose that the part: prétre and the legitimists would 
our difficulty as their opportunity, and they have surpassed them- 
ves in bigoted ferocity; but, as a general rule, the French press has 
very well towards us. The Jowrnal des Débats and the Sieécle, 
representatives of the constitutional bourgeoisie, are naturally favour- 
disposed towards us, and seem to appreciate the fact that the 
ility of the empire is dependent on that of the alliance, and, there- 
fore, while evincing a marvellous ignorance on the all-absorbing subject 
of India, they have honestly sympathised with us, and offered advice, 
which we can appreciate, even if we cannot follow. We are therefore 
i to regard with extreme indulgence the frenzied ravings of the 
few Sepoys to be found among F eats Cea men, the chief offender 
among whom is a certain M. Frédéric Billot, whom the Gazette de 
France has the misfortune to reckon among its contributors, and to 
whose nonsense we may presently revert, after we have taken the sting 
out of it by giving our readers some idea of the manner in which a 
rightly-minded Frenchman and recent traveller in India, M. Ferdinand 
de Lanoye,* is disposed to regard our Indian policy and mode of govern- 
ment. 

M. de Lanoye had the good fortune to make the ¢rajet from Suez to 
Bombay in the company of Lord Harris and a Frenchman of elegant 
manners, who won the hearts of all on board by his affability and truly 
ves | courtesy. Sad was the disappointment, therefore, when the 

ies discovered that all their nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles had 
been thrown away on a cook going out to join Lord Dalhousie. We 
need not stop to follow M. de Lanoye through all the sights he witnessed in 
the Bombay Presidency, for our object is to show the conclusions to which 
he arrived. - Thus, then, the following passage is highly suggestive at 
the present moment : 

The Bombay Presidency, which has swallowed up the ancient states of that 
confederation and the greater part of those which formed the feudal anarchy of 
Rajpootana, is, on this double account, that portion of India where the English 

is endured with the greatest impatience, although successive governors 

ve striven to do more for the natives than has ever been effected at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Delhi. I inquired of many civil servants the feelings the subjects 
entertained for the English government, and not one ventured to assert that it 
inspired the slightest affection. Even the Elphinstone Code, an equitable and 
liberal compromise between the European laws and Hindoo and Muhammadan 
customs, and the work of a philanthropic statesman, excites daily murmurs and 
recriminations on the part of persons who ought to bless it as a benefaction. The 
only fault that can be alleged against the il hinstone Code is that of being 
retro-active in several of its arrangements. In India, that Eldorado of our 
European imaginings, the greater part of the population has a debit, instead of 
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a credit, balance. The cultivator—and India is only peopled by such men— 
nearly always borrows from the banker of his district the money to purchase 
seed or a yoke of oxen. From Cape Comorin to the Hi as, the usurers 
are thus de facto the farmers, and the rest of the population is born, lives, and 
dies, in a state of indebtedness towards them. Each peasant has an open account 
with the Savkar, to whom he pays lifelong the interest of the capital of his 
debt, which is increased by seasons and family events, especially by mar- 
i and is only diminished by a succession of favourable seasons. This 
system has produced more misery in the Deccan than elsewhere ; but 
the old custom which thus handed over the improvidence and folly of the 
to the avarice of the rich imposed a limit to the rights of creditors over their 
debtors. The compound interest could not increase the capital of the debt to 
an indefinite degree. It ceased when the capital had been trebled. There was 
no imprisonment for debt, or seizure of property to the benefit of the creditor. 
According to the English law, substituted for the Hindoo customs, the judges 
are at present obliged to strip old families of their hereditary possessions. 
Hence have arisen much complaining and recriminations. Let us hasten to add 
that the inflexibility of the English law will gradually lead the Hindoos to fear 
pecuniary e ments, and become a fertile stimulant of labour. But, in the 
mean while, the present debtors, who are merely inheritors of family debts con- 
tracted under a different legislature, suffer hardly from the change, and cannot 
be brought to understand why the judges and magistrates have not the power 
to modify the law they apply. 


At Poonah our author had an opportunity of inspecting the English 
school, which, however, in spite of the scholars receiving five rupees & 
month from government, is only frequented by Parsees. A more inte- 
resting visit was that paid to the English camp, which was at that period 
one of the largest in the Deccan. European troops are of no use in 
India, so our author says, except at a time of war. They have been 
rightly compared to game-cocks, which are fed in idleness all the year, 
to be ready for one day’s fighting. On a march, they must always be 
accompanied by native troops to look after them ; when in cantonments, 
it is the same thing. As it is allowed that the cold of winter, the heat 
of spring, and the rains of autumn, are equally deadly to Europeans, the 
English soldiers only mount guard inside their barracks ; the Sepoys do 
the rest of the wale In the military stations near large towns, the 
British troops were not allowed, in those happy days, to leave canton- 
ments without a pass. This was necessary owing to the noisy humour 
of the soldiers when they had drunk a glass or so of arrack. 


In their hours of liberty and repose, the British troops have not weakened the 
idea of their courage on the battle-field with which they have imbued the 
natives ; but they have unhappily added to it that of coarseness and brutality, 
It is owing to their former excesses;that any poor old woman who does not dream 
of covering her face, when her compatriots pass her, now turns her back and 
makes her escape at the first sight of a European uniform. The outbursts of 
their cordiality are not less feared by the natives than their quarrelsome humour, 
for their familiarity is brutal. If they meet near a well Sepoys drawing water, 
they will give them, as a sign of good-fellowship, a smart tap on the shoulder ; 
the intention is good and amicable; but it throws the poor Hindoo into a state 
of despair, for, translated into Hindostanee, this act of politeness is an affront, 
Still he dare not be seriously angry at it, but he growls a little, and the English- 
man passes on his way carelessly, without thinking of it any more. Next, if he 
meets a yours girl on his road, he will smile, or Bia her good day gallantly, as 
he would do to a girl of her rank at home. Thus he goes on, hurting the feel- 
of the people he is mixed up with without reflection ; or if he does reflect, 
without troubling himself, 
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On leaving Poonah, our author fell in with an English collector, and 
expresses some surprise at the lordly manner in which he travelled. But 
we must bear in mind that his functions demand great pomp and display. 
As the principal object of the Company was to collect the wealth of 
India, the collector is a most important officer, although his title gives 
but a limited idea of his duties. To him are entrusted the maintenance 
of order, the police, the public works, and the collection of the taxes; and 
he is generally invested with magisterial authority, that he may hold some 
nae over the independent Europeans. When engaged in his duties, 

e is the representative of the Company, and forced to maintain a degree 
of dignity naturally offensive to an Englishman. Thus no native is 
allowed to sit down in his presence, except by special permission ; and 
yet this honour is so highly appreciated by the natives, that one of them, 
on being offered an important office in the Customs, consented to forego 
all salary if he might be allowed an arm-chair. M. de Lanoye’s conclu- 
sions appear very honest. 

If we reflect on the multitude of business matters daily demanding solution 
on the part of a collector, and that the smallest of the districts allotted to such 
an officer has twice the extent and population of one of our departments, it must 
be allowed that the Company’s servants cannot be so lazy or ignorant as some 
writers have asserted. Doubtlessly all the decisions they arrive at are not 
equally just or useful: of course, they cannot always prevent or even foresee a 
number of arbitrary acts on the part of their agents; but it must not be for- 
gotten that they govern men who reserve the truth, as only to be spoken in 
extreme cases. Their errors, then, are very excusable, while the institution is 
organised in such a manner that it forces the principal functionaries to much 
study and labour, and places them in a position so elevated that corruption can 
hardly reach them. 


At Mhow, M. de Lanoye had an opportunity of studying the organi- 
sation of the Anglo-Indian army. Like their white brethren, he found 
the Sepoys cantoned in bamboo huts, drawn up in regular rows, and sur- 
rounded by drainage ditches. ‘These huts were as clean as they were 
healthy and convenient. As a general rule, each was occupied by a 
single man, and his furniture consisted of a strong sacking stretched over 
a frame and acting”as a bed, a basket used as a chest, and two or three 
cooking utensils. Each infantry regiment, modelled after the plan of the 
Queen’s army, was composed of nine companies of from ninety to one 
hundred men each. The staff was composed of a colonel, on the same 
footing as his colleagues in the Queen’s army, who draws a large pay for 
doing nothing ; a lieutenant-colonel, a nomadic gentleman, ever in search 
of a battalion stripped of its higher officers; a major, the senior officer 
and working bee of the corps; six captains, and eighteen lieutenants. 
As it was the Company’s system to eas the number of employés for 
the sake of profit, a number of these officers was detached to the general 
staff or for civil employment ; and two of them being chosen to perform 
the duties of adjutant and quartermaster, it follows that only very few 
European officers were together at any given moment. It is true that 
the regiment also possessed eighteen native officers, of whom nine receive 
the title of Subadar, corresponding to a captain, and nine that of 
Jemadar, equal to a lieutenant; but they are really subordinate to the 
youngest English lieutenant. No rank, no title, could efface this terrible 
distinction of colour, The Sepoy, when in garrison, received his military 
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clothing and eight rupees a month. Although he had to find his 
own rations, his pay was amply sufficient for the purpose. On a march 
or campaign, it was augmented, but no rations were served out ; so that 
a small body of troops was continually followed by a multitude of traders 
of all sorts, who camped with them. An army thus had its bazaar; a 
regiment, the smallest detachment even, had its camp followers. Each 
officer, too, was burdened with heavy baggage and tent, and some thirty 
servants to wait upon him. In short, on regarding an Indian army on a 
march, we can easily believe the numbers which historians tell us Xerxes 
and Darius led into the field. 


The hours of duty once over, that is to say, after seven in the morning, a 
stranger crossing the cantonments would forget that he was in military quarters. 
The Sepoys, who have doffed their uniform, go about with bare chest and feet, 
like the common people. There are no arms in their hands during the day ; 
these are deposited after muster in small storehouses, under the guard of. a 
sentry. It is not that the loyalty of the Sepoys is suspected, but no great trust 
is placed in their common sense; they are looked upon as children; and as a 
musket is too delicate and complicated for a plaything, it is taken from them. 
It is the same with the ammunition, which demands great attention in a country 
where saltpetre is always in a liquescent state. Of all the institutions which 
the course of centuries os modified in India, the army is the only one privileged 
to offer all classes of society a rendezvous where they can meet and dev each 
other without derogation. As the profession of arms ennobles, the Pariah may 
figure in it by the side of the highest caste Brahmin. ‘Thus the military service 
is much sought after: it is a favour to be admitted, a punishment to be dis- 
missed. If the Company required a million of volunteers to recruit its army, 
it would get them in less than six months. At the first sound of the drum, 
each highway, each caravanserai, each dilapidated building where misery can 
find a shelter, would disgorge a contingent of Oumeydwars, or men of hope, the 
name given by a bitter antiphrasis to poor wretches who, having lost every- 
thing, even to their tools—labourers, weavers, mechanics out of employ—await 
sorrowfully, with their hunger-belt tightly drawn in, the opportunity to gain a 
handful of rice for themselves and their families, too often hidden in the vicinity. 
Once beneath the flag, Mussulmans and Hindoos of all sects live amicably 
together : the varieties of worship, the rivalries of creed, which sever them else- 
where, here produce no feeling of hatred. There are no bitter discussions, 
but, at the same time, no sociability among them: there is none of that search 
for pleasure which keeps up to so high a degree a feeling of fraternity among 
European soldiers: even the Sepoys of the same caste are never seen sporting 
tm for the sake of killing time. Each keeps apart, eats and smokes alone, 
and only goes out at morning and night to perform his prayers and ablutions. 


Indore, about a march from Mhow, is the capital of those Holkars 
whose power at the close of the eighteenth century menaced the whole 
of India with their yoke; but, like its masters, this city has now greatly 
fallen away. Its Mahratta court is one of the poorest in Hindostan, 
and the Oriental elegance, and the etiquette which, by the importance of 
externals, seeks to mask the real insignificance in the Mussulman and 
Rajpoot palaces, has not been acquired by the Mahrattas, those parvenus 
of the Deccan. The present descendant of Holkar, says our author, 
already brutalised by the princely education of the East, has been re- 
duced to the condition of the rots fainéants of France, and only pos- 
sesses the puerile vanities of power. ‘The British Resident actually 
governs his states, whose revenue scarce covers the expenses, and the 
onerous support of 3600 horsemen, who are kept up by treaty, at the 
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disposal of the Company. At Amber, M. de Lanoye formed the 
acquaintance of the present Maharajah of Jeypour, whom he thus de- 
scribes : 








He was a youth of heavy and stolid appearance, in spite of the richness of 
his costume and the splendour of the throne, on which he thought it right to 
seat himself before giving me an audience. After inquiries about my health, 
France, and the time required to reach that country from Jeypour, he had some 
sentences addressed to me in English by his tutor, as he is learning that lan- 
guage out of politeness to the Resident. Then he rose from his throne, led me 
to a gallery, where, taking up a bow and arrows, he proceeded to display to me 
his skill as an archer. He next conducted me to a spacious verandah, looking 
on to a court-yard, in which were seats of velvet. Then passed before our eyes 
in succession, a small Indian car, drawn by four gazelles, a rhinoceros at liberty, 
which two servants, armed with sticks, turned to the right and left as if it had 
been a buffalo ; and lastly, a small horse, on which the Maharajah displayed his 
equestrian talents at a hand-gallop. Next, dismounting, he carefully turned 
up his right cuff, and, taking a sabre proportionate to his size, he boldly rushed 
on several tigers, lions, bears, hippopotami, and other wild beasts that peopled 
the court, and cut off their heads with admirable agility. At each head that 
fell, jets of blood poured from the neck of the victim, and the amiable prince 
replied by a triumphant smile to the applause of the swarm of ee that 
followed his footsteps. But this blood was only coloured water, and the animals 
were skilfully made of a soft substance, painted in distemper. Such were the 
sports, such was the education of the descendant of the great Jey-Singh: he 
will never cause any umbrage to the present lords of India. It is useless to 
add that the states’ of this young crefin are very badly managed; that their 
revenue, in spite of the growing weight of taxation, has sunk from fifteen hun- 
dred thousand to less than three hundred thousand pounds ; that the armies of 
the warlike Rajpoots, with which his ancestors made or unmade the Kings of 
Delhi, are reduced to a few thousand men in rags, whose pay of 10s. a month 
is always im arrears ; and that in Jeypour there is only one thing paid with a 
semblance of regularity—the annual tax of seventy thousand pounds received 


by the Company. 


The next resting-place our author reached was Agra, a town which has 


attained a mournful interest during the recent mutiny. M. de Lanoye 
describes the first aspect of Agra as “ triste et grandiose, un resume de 


I'Inde moderne.” The political revolutions and wars that devastated the | 


Mogul Empire, from the death of Aurungzebe in 1707, to the British 
occupation m 1803, have added their terrible ravages at Agra to those of 
time and climate. Entire classes of its former population have utterly 
disappeared, without leaving any heir to claim the relics which those 
scourges had spared. Of the numerous and magnificent court of Akbar 
and Aurungzebe, not a single native of rank is left at Agra. Its present 
80,000 inhabitants, remains of the million that formerly resided there, 








































are artisans of all trades, people living by their daily labour, little shop- 
keepers, or perhaps a few bankers, who do not grow tired of amassing | 


riches; but not one of them knows who his grandfather was. The city 


itself appears more Mussulman than Hindoo, and is remarkably clean and : | 


neat. It has been for some twenty years the chief city of the North- 


West Provinces, centralising all the administrative and judicial power 
exercised over more than 23,000,000 of our fellow-beings; communi- 
cating with Calcutta by its river and a macadamised road nearly eom- 
pleted, with Bombay and Lahore by a road now in course of construction, 
Agra must necessarily regain a large portion of its former importance 
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and development. In a few years, and thanks to the augmentation of 
its European population, to the presence of a large garrison, and indigo 
planters attracted by the protection and advantages of the surroundin 
country, the desert of bricks now surrounding Agra will be re pled 
with gardens and villas, and it may become one of the most flourishing 
cities in India, as it is now one of the most admirable—the most ad- 
mirable, perhaps, through the monuments of its past splendour. The 
lieutenancy of Agra, detached since 1834 from the Bengal Presidency, is 
composed of all the plains formed by the double basin of the Jumna and 
the Ganges, from the confines of the Behar as far as the North-West 
Mountains, and some detached distriets to the south-east of the Jumna. 
Although the smallest of the Indian sub-divisions as regards extent, it is 
the richest in relative population and landed revenue; and as the last 
point is the most important in the sight of the Company, the Alpha and 
Omega of its entire policy, it follows that, in all the returns given 
to parliaments, or statistical tables drawn up by the civil servants, the 
provinces of Agra take the first place, and their administration is quoted 
asa model. But this, our author seems to show, is the result of the cir- 
cumstance that the old commercial system has been kept up here nearly 
intact. 

Agra is also the seat of a Catholie bishop, and our author had an 
opportunity of seeing that gentleman, to deliver some letters he had 
brought for him from Paris. He found the episcopal palace to be 
a small ruined mosque, handed over by government to the mission, where 
it is very modestly installed. The bishop has no body of clergy collected 
around him ; asmal! number of missionary priests, spread through Nepaul, 
Assam, the Gond-wanah, and the Punjab, depend from him, and a con- 
vent of Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, principally from Paris and Lyons, 
has been established by the bishop in a suburb of the city, where these 
holy women displayed, as elsewhere, an example of devotion and abne- 
gation. Of the results of the mission the bishop did not speak favour- 
ably. 

“Progress?” said the bishop, shaking his head; “what influence can we 
hope to exercise over the minds of such a people? As soon as we speak to a 
Hindoo of the miracles of Jehovah or of Christ, he immediately opposes to them 
the far more surprising miracles of Krishna, who raised a mountain on his little 
finger to serve as an umbrella to protect his shepherdess from a storm. He 
does not doubt the reality of our stories; he is only surprised at one thing—the 
simplicity of our dogmas and miracles. In such a matter, nothing appears to 
him too extraordinary. If you were to tell him that, in order to open the eyes 
of Christians, St. Paul brought the sun and moon down to the earth, and then 
made them rebound to their respective places like balloons, without the slightest 
inconvenience to any of the three planets, he would believe it without any diffi- 
culty: the Buddhist and Purana legends have wearied him in this respect; but, 
after the manner of the Chevalier fe la Mancha, he would remind you of some 
still more incredible folly performed by his ideal type, Krishna.” 


On the road from Agra to Delhi, M. de Lanoye, mentioning the 
flourishing and even ornate condition of the country, takes oceasion to 
animadvert severely on the selfish policy pursued by government in 
neglecting all that might add to the material comfort of the natives, 
unless it could obtain some speedy return from it. He says, and with 


apparent justice, that the Europeans derive benefit from India, with 
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moderation and equity, because those qualities are commanded by their 
own interest, but they have no sympathy with the people they govern. 
The time has certainly passed when a secretary of government could 
formally proclaim ‘the impossibility of ever making vigorous men and 
= citizens of the Hindoo race, in consequence of the original in- 

iority of their faculties.” Philosophy, by proving incontrovertibly the 
perfect identity of this despised race and that of its present masters, has 
shown the falsehood of this argument; but years must elapse before the 
English can be brought to acquiesce in the fact. At any rate, the ‘Com- 
pany required nearly fifty years of undisputed possession of the country, 
during which suiolie droughts produced famines more deadly than the 
cholera, before it discovered that it was due to its interests, if not to 
humanity, to reopen a portion of the old irrigating canals, which had been 
neglected since the fall of the Timoorides. 

The interest attaching at the present moment to anything connected 
with the ruffian King of Delhi may serve as an excuse for the length of 


the following extract : 


The emperor, curious to inspect a French traveller, let me know through the 
Resident that he would hold a durbar on the following day for my presentation. 
Though not peculiarly pleased at this offer, which is always onerous to the 
object, still I could not refuse, and the next day, attired all in black, and with 
Indian slippers over my boots, I awaited the good pleasure of the Resident. On 
it being announced that all was ready at the palace, we went to the audience in 
great pomp, preceded and followed by a large guard of honour—cavalry, 
infantry, servants, and grooms, the whole terminated by a troop of richly 
caparisoned elephants. Borne in palanquins as far as the first court of the 
= oy where the garrison was under arms, we were received by the first 
minister, followed by a legion of old men, shadows of the Omralis of old time, 
and all decorated on this account with long golden-headed canes. On descend- 
ing from our vehicles we passed through a second door, adorned with elegant 
sculpture, but dirty and dilapidated, at the end of which our guides, drawing a 
great curtain, began crying in cadence: “Lo! the ornament of the world! the 

lum of nations ! the King of Kings! the Emperor Muhammad Akbar Bahadour 
Shah, ever just, fortunate, and victorious !” e were in the hall of audience, a 
species of square, whose terraced roof is supported by a quadruple row of 
pillars. A very low balustrade alone closes its arcades. It is approached by 
several steps on either side. This small edifice is entirely of white marble, re- 
lieved by graceful cupolas, flowers, and arabesques in relief and gilded. After 
bowing thrice, with our right hand raised to the forehead, we left our slippers 
on the steps amidst a maltibails of others, and, while respecting the letter of 
Eastern etiquette, we violated its spirit by walking on the peal” carpet in our 
European shoes. The natives walked barefooted, or in silk stockings; and as 
the Orientals sleep on their carpets, the custom of leaving the shoes at the door 
is but reasonable. 

Still following the Resident, I approached a dais of white marble, where, on a 
pile of cushions, was seated an old black and lamentable face, ravaged by years 
and opium, and who can only endure the fatigue of a ceremony by the aid of the 
drug. Such is the descendant of Timoor and of Akbar. hile my name was 
being shouted to him, I bowed thrice, and, in conformity with my instructions, 
presented the king with a nuzzer of three golden rupees on a cambric handker- 
chief, which he took and laid near him, addressing to me, in a cracked and harsh 
voice, a few words about my health, France, its government, and the distance 
which separates that country from England. While I did my best to reply, with 
an accompaniment of salaams, to these grave questions, the first minister, after 
a pretence of taking his sovereign’s orders, approached and informed me that the 
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emperor granted me a ‘hela?, or dress of honour. I learned afterwards that this 
had been settled beforehand and stipulated by the Resident. The minister then 
led me into a species of wardrobe adjoining the hall of audience, and there I was 
dressed, like Monsieur Jourdain, in a grotesque costume by the emperor’s 

ople ; only the music was wanting to render the resemblance complete. The 
Resident, with a grave air, counted the number of articles, for they are a 
criterion of the imperial favour. In the first place, there was a large robe de 
chambre of that species of gold-and-silver cloth of which ecclesiastical vestments 
are made at home, and over this long and trailing garment was drawn, with 
immense difficulty, a tight waistcoat of silver cloth. Then the minister with his 
own hand converted my Gibus hat into a turban by twisting round it an inter- 
minable band of silver-embroidered muslin. Lastly, a species of stole, or scarf, of 
the same stuff as the robe, was thrown over my shoulders. 

In this burlesque dress, I returned in procession to the emperor’s presence, 
walking between the Resident and the prime minister. The heralds announced 
my entry with a noise sufficient to stun me, a politeness to which I was obliged 
to respond by repeated salaams. Still saluting, I was led to the steps of the 
throne, and expressed my gratitude for so great an honour by handing three 
more gold pieces to the emperor, who took them as before ; after which, a bril- 
liant diadem of jewels was brought him; he attached it himself to my impro- 
vised turban, while I remained in a bowing posture before him; lastly, he put 
round my neck a collar of pearls, and ante: me witha sabre of honour. After 
each of these gifts, I courteously slipped a gold piece into the royal hand, just 
as one does on receiving a physician’s advice ; and the poor man appeared per- 
fectly satisfied, both at this farce and the automaton character he was performing. 
On quitting this scene, whose grotesque and miserable vanity was beginning to 
weary me, a person stopped me to say that, as the heir apparent was too unwell 
to come to my presentation, it would only be courteous to send him a gold piece 
or two, which was, in fact, expected. I did so, and a moment later I had to 
make the sacrifice of a few more rupees to satisfy a band of greedy and poor 
servants who waited on me to the gate. I did not expect to find any great value 
in the presents of the fallen Mogul, but, however low I might estimate them, I 
was still deceived. On taking off my disguise, I found that the material of my 
royal diadem was only a species of paste ; the diamonds and pearls were of glass, 
badly coloured and set, and the only real thing about the entire costume was the 
silver tissue in the stuff, from the mere fact that they have not yet succeeded in 
imitating it at Delhi. But although the value of these gifts was so small, any 
Englishman would have been bound to hand them over to the Company’s 
treasury ; but, as a stranger, 1 was authorised to keep them, and an offer was 
even made me to repay me their cost price, in case 1 wished to get rid of them. 
This was that they might serve for another occasion of the same nature. 


From Delhi, our author made an excursion to visit the Rajah of Pat- 
tialah, who was devoured by a desire to visit England, but could not be 
persuaded that he could set out with less than five thousand infantry, a 
thousand horse, and twenty elephants. M. de Lanoye could not refrain 
from an Homeric laugh at the absurdity of the idea, and the disappointed 
Rajah complained that he was acting precisely as Lord Dalhousie had 
done. Since then his highness appears to have taken advice, for he has 
made his appearance in Europe with a suite composed of only fifty ser- 
vants, but with a credit on the Company of six hundred thousand 
pounds, 

After a lengthened expedition to the source of the Ganges, in which 
we cannot accompany M. de Lanoye, he came down the river again to 
Lucknow, which, at this period, was still capital of a kingdom. He re- 
ceived a most hospitable reception from Colonel Low, the British Resi- 
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dent, and appears to have been favourably impressed with the city, which, 
he. “was with an appearance of life and activity, the cause 
of which must, doubtless, be sought in the riches of its sovereigns, the 
last and inoffensive inheritors of all the monarchical pomp of Mussul- 
man India.” The following description is very vivid : 


Handsome Mauresque edifices, with painted cupolas, and bold minarets, border 
onall sides the wide and populous streets. If these walls are only of brick, the 
white, green, or red stuceothat covers them, and the marble with which they are 
frequently faced internally, display no trace of antiquity, no sign of oe 
ruin. Wherever I rode across this vast city, I met fine-looking horsemen dresse 
in cloth of gold and cashmeres, mounted on handsome horses and preceded by 
running footmen, armed with silver pikes and sabres. Here, Mussulman nobles, 
carried in open and gilded palanquins, smoked a rich hookah of embossed silver 
in the midst of a numerous suite, mounted on brilliantly caparisoned dromeda- 
ries; then, Lucknow petits-maitres, carelessly lounging on their elephants, in 
brilliant dresses of the most striking colours, were conversing together from 
their howdahs, as they gently agitated their fans or gourgouri ; and, forming 
a strange contrast with their splendid listlessness, wild Affghans, with scowling 
glances and ragged beards, passed by their side, balanced on the back of gigan- 
tic elephants. 


In the palace garden, where the king used to give fétes to his Cash- 
merean harem, the gardener sadly complained to M. de Lanoye of the 
devastation produced by the young ladies as they chased one another 
through the parterres. What has become of those fairy gardens now? 
From Lucknow to Benares is a startling change for the traveller, for the 
latter city is gloomy and ancient, a compact mass of twelve thousand 
three-storied brick houses, sixteen thousand mud and clay huts, and small 
conical temples: all peopled by Brahmins, Fakirs, sacred bulls, &c. But 
M. de Lanoye was fortunate in the period when he visited Benares, for he 
arrived there just at the time ofthe greatest Hindoo fétes, in which end- 
less processions invaded the streets, representing the countless deities 
belonging to the Hindoo mythology. The procession of Kali had the 
most powerful effect on our author. ‘“ The fatal goddess of love and 
death was represented by a female coloured nearly black with indigo : 
she was standing upright, with dishevelled hair, on a platform, trampling 
under foot a man with white and rose complexion, whose head, by skilful 
arrangement, seemed to be decapitated. ‘The mouth of the goddess, 
stained with henna and betel, seemed full of blood; in one hand, she 
held a head splendidly imitated in paste or cardboard; in the other, she 
brandished a sabre, lowering it at each moment on the corpse, which she 
trampled with furious transports.” Benares, according to Orientalists, is 
the Athens of India; but if we regard the puerility of its legends, and 
the incalculable number of pilgrims who visit it, it might better be com- 

ared to Mecca. ‘The following passage, referring to the Brahmins, is 
interesting at a moment when they are more than suspected of being the 
principal instigators of the insurrection : 





In fact, of what can the Brahmins complain, who alone of all the natives have 
retained any voice in the Indian question? During the thousand years or more 
that the great agglomeration of men whom they could not convert into a 
nation has been passing and repassing silently beneath all the yokes strangers 
have laid upon them, have they enjoyed more peaceful times than now? When 
‘have the direction of consciences and the free exposition of their poor knowledge 
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been less disputed? In each capital of a presidency, as well as Benares, the 
Company liberaliy t from two thousand to three thousand pounds a year to 
su , not only the professors, but the pupils in their colleges, Far from 
having to fear, lest, as in the time of Aurungzebe, the hammer of an icono- 
clastic master might hang over their idols, they have seen a governor-general, 
a peer of England, crown with flowers and anoint with perfumes the unchaste 
symbol of their Siva, and each year, during the festivals of Dourga and of Kali, 
the: British cannon thunder in honour of their goddesses of lubricity, prostitution, 
and assassination. If, on the other hand, the susceptibility of the English law 
ranks as murderers the admirers of Suttee and of human sacrifices, what a com- 

tion is offered the Brahmins in the naive admiration of learned Europe and 
the policy of the English administration. The latter recruiting among them its 
most skilful confidants, the secret agents it maintains at the native courts, and 
the viziers, whom it + hye as guardians of the princes; the former insisting 
on regarding them as the successors of the Vedic patriarchs, or, at least, of the 
Holy Gourous of the heroic era of India, evincing a love for the hollow mysti- 
cisms of their metaphysics, and treating as an illustrious and revered master the 
smallest Pundit who can speak in the idiom of his ancestors what is currently 
translated at Bonn or Paris. And still more, if a wise man wishes to leave their 
ranks, infected as they are by all sorts of decrepitude, and rise to the level of 
the practical sciences of the West—if a Ram-Mohun-Roy, outraged by the 
horrible absurdities of the Brahmin form of worship, strives to restore the old 
Vedic doctrine, which has been disfigured during the course of ages by the 
superposition of a multitude of abominable rites, and seeks to open to his coun- 
trymen the path leading from Paganism to Monotheism, be sure that, from all 
the English churches that share among them the Protestant faith, a chorus of 
reproving voices will be heard joining those of the priests of Vishnu and Siva, 
in an anathema of the transfuge, and will pursue him with that accusation 
so overwhelming in England, * Fearful Deist !” What, then, can the Brahmins 
have to complain of ? 

From Benares it was a pleasant trip down the Ganges to Calcutta. As 
the river has a depth of forty feet at Benares, even in the dry season, it 
much resembles the Danube as it passes through the plains of Hungary. 
Like the German river, it is never limpid. Although its course is very 
powerful at Benares, it is not till it has received the tributary waters of 
the Gogra, the Soane, and the Gunduk, that the traveller begins to 
form a true appreciation of its grandeur. For the first one hundred and 
fifty leagues from its mouth, no European river can be compared with it. 
It may be imagined with what force an immense body of water moving 
with such rapidity must tear away the incoherent mass of alluvia that 
form its banks. ‘Thus long sand-banks on the right and left indicate the 
annual changes of the main channel, which is never parallel to the banks 
of the river. 

Patna, a town as densely populated as Amsterdam or Lyons, owes its 
importance not only to the opium trade, of which it is the principal 
entrepOt, but also to its central position, which commands the navigation 
of the Ganges, and to its proximity to Nepaul, which country Calcutta 
writers affect to compare to a poniard pointed at the heart of India. 
By virtue of this metaphor, a large number of Europeans and several 
Sepoy regiments used to be quartered at Dinapore, a vast military 
station, where all has been calculated and foreseen for the facilities of the 
service, the comfort of the officers and soldiers—for everything, in short, 
but salubrity. Of Chandernagor our author writes as follows : 


The French territory of Chandernagor measures less than a league along the 
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river’s bank. Its width does not exceed half a league. This little space con. 
tains about 43,000 inhabitants. Two hundred are white, or pass as such; six 
hundred are ¢opas, or people with hats; six thousand are Mussulmans; and the 
remainder are Hindoos. The white portion of this population is easily kept up 
—too easily, perhaps—by the immigration of all English subjects, who, being 
ruined in awe by some dangerous or unfortunate speculation, require an 
inviolable asylum against writs. The revenues of this colony consist of the 
produce of a few indigo farms, and vary from six to eight thousand pounds. 
After payment of all salaries, sufficient money is left over to repair or keep up 
the little property the government possesses, the ghauts, roads, &c. The calm 
this ‘forgotten corner of the world enjoys is only troubled when the Governor- 
General of India, absolute sovereign of 160 millions of human beings, takes the 
fancy to delay one of his progresses on the Ganges, that he may pay a visit to 
nis colleague the Governor of Chandernagor. 


Next, after passing the French colony of Chandernagor, comes the 
Danish colony of Serampore, which was sold to.the Company for a few 
bank-notes, our author tells us. The Baptist missionaries have an immense 
college there, and a printing-press, whence they disseminate to all the 
winds of the East translations of the Bible and the Gospels. But profane 
works are also printed there, and, although some austere bigots at Cal- 
cutta are angry that they grow rich instead of poor by procuring labour 
and bread for hundreds of unhappy beings, the Serampore missionaries 
deserve doubly both of humanity and science. After passing Serampore, 
Calcutta appears on the horizon, but the first sight of that city is far 
from favourable to the traveller. For more than a league it is dirty and 
ugly: for it is the native part of the town which precedes the European. 
But, when once within the town, the traveller finds all the luxuries of 
Europe to make him forget the curse of the climate and the miserable 
situation of the city. Before long he must, like M. de Lanoye, find his 
way to Barrackpore, the pleasure-house of the governors-general, and the 
largest station in India. 


The hybrid name of Barrackpore indicates its object : it is a military station, 
constantly occupied by several regiments of native infantry. Some thousands 
of reed-huts, cleaner than those of the faubourgs of Calcutta, and regularly 
aligned, shelter the Sepoys. Their European officers live on the verge of the 
camp, in numerous bungalows of rather rustic exterior, but provided internally 
with all the comforts that can be transported from England to India. A treneb 
— the Barrackpore camp from the magnificent park, in the centre of 
which Lord Wellesley began to build, half a century ago, the Campagna of the 

vernors-general. Enlarged by various successors, it has become a magnificent 

abitation for a single European family. Its peristyle faces Serampore, which, 
on the opposite bank of the Hooghly, has the appearance of a theatrical decora- 
tion raise just to form a charming point of view for the guests at Barrackpore. 
Although the governor-general’s house is so large, it contains more reception- 
rooms than real apartments, for in this climate it would be impossible to sleep 
in rooms which were not arranged to receive the sea breezes; and the number 
of such rooms must be limited even in a palace. It follows that the Barrack- 
pore palace is solely reserved for the governor-general and his family. The 
aides-de-camp and strangers whom he invites are lodged in bungalows, or sepa- 
rate houses, affecting a rustic style, and scattered beneath the noble shade of 
the park. Beneath their modest roofs and behind their rustic walls you find 
spacious apartments, convenient, and furnished with extreme elegance. All of 
them contain bath-rooms and dressing-rooms; all are furnished with books, 
albums, reviews, and newspapers, tables for play or work, and through all glide 
busy and silent servants in the livery of the most powerful of the Asiatic sove- 
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reigns. A menagerie,‘an elegant and rich] led aviary, a sumptuous fowl- 
— &c., give the most siel parts of thie beautiful > ve a feel aspect, 
which is confirmed by the sentinels stationed at equal distances. In short, 
Barrackpore recals the two Trianons of Versailles, but on a scale at least double, 
with the sky and vegetation of the tropics, living waters, and a great river as 
perspective. 

M. de Lanoye had the good fortune to visit Barrackpore during the 
governorship of Lord Dalhousie, and, we may be sure, enjoyed himself 
vastly. Equally fortunate was he in being permitted to accompany the 
governor-general to a durbar held at Calcutta, which was to precede his 
departure for Simla. The governor-general certainly appeared to have 
taken lessons in Oriental fashions. He took up his place on the first step 
of the throne, and received the compliments of all the persons present. 
Among others, were two young Rajahs to whom the governor-general had 

ted the territories formerly ruled by their parents: they were both 
lads of about twelve years of age. After they had been invested with 
the robes of honour, Lord Dalhousie put with his own hands an aigrette 
of diamonds in their turbans, a collar of pearls round their necks, and 
handed them a small silver flask of attar and betel wrapped up in a plan- 
tain-leaf. 

It will be seen that we have allowed M. de Lanoye to speak for him- 
self in great measure, and have not sought to correct his impressions, for 
we believe him at any rate to be impartial. Hence we cannot quit his 
book without making room for the following apologue : 

Some years ago, a council of Brahmins was held at Benares to deliberate on 
the consequences of the government of the English and their administrative 
system, which excluded natives from all high offices. The priests present deter- 
mined to send their envoys from among them to consult the then principal 
oracles of Siva on this point. The same day and hour having been appointed 
for the three Brahmins to receive the answer of the god, each of them, on 
entering the sanctuary, found Siva in person, but with European features and 
attire; with white skin, carefully-nurtured whiskers, black coat, varnished 
boots, kid gloves, and soon. “The English government,” said the god, “is, 
in reality, only a multiplied incarnation of myself. I descended in this form 
among you to prevent you cutting each other’s throats, as you have done for so 
many centuries! If these incarnations appear to you devoid of any religious 
character, it is because I desired to furnish you with mediators who would be 
impartial, and quite indifferent to the sects and creeds which now divide the 
peoples of India. You have never been more justly governed, as you must 
allow; continue, then, to obey your present sovereigns, without striving to read 
the future or to discover the will of the gods.” 


From M. de Lanoye, with his impartial sketch of British India, to M. 
Frédéric Billot, author of the too celebrated ‘ Lettres Franques,” is a 
tremendous step. M. Billot has prophesied, not because he is in the 
slightest degree acquainted with India, her wants and wishes, but be- 
cause he has an opportunity, not to be neglected, for abusing England. 
Fortunately, he is so rabid in his attacks that they can only excite ridi- 
cule among his readers ; and, for that purpose, we propose to cull a few 
gems as proof that all Frenchmen do not regard the Anglo-Gallic 
alliance from the same point of view. 

M. Billot commences by the assertion that the Englishman has been 
the moxa which consumes the inert fibre to reanimate the small portion 
of life still left in the weakened limbs. But the skeleton has suddenly 
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started up and turned on its torturers, and India will be free. In the 
face of all we know of the natives, M. Billot ‘has the ee to write 
that, “within a few months, twenty Waterloos will have pounded and 


destroyed the insolent fragments of that tyrannical people, which is 
cordially detested by the whole world.” That dreadful Palmerston has 
caused England to be utterly devoid of friends ; her alliances, mobile as 
the clouds driven by tempests, have nothing resembling the continental 
alliances : they are made, unmade, and remade, in accordance with an 
egotistic policy, as absolute as it is insulting; “ and the unchaste 


Penelope does not even take the trouble to veil her looseness.” M. 
Billot, however, does not rejoice in the blood shed through India, but he 
finds himself compelled, in the interests of justice, morality, and human 
dignity, to justify the insurrection, and to desire, with every one who 
bears a French heart within him, its success over the stranger tyranny. 
In support of these facts, he quotes various letters of Sir Charles|.N apier, 
whom he calls the admiral, a that amiable ignorance of everything 
appertaining to England, which he affects. 

n another chapter, M. Billot indulges in the most virulent abuse 
of England, because she did not allow herself to be deprived of her 
Indian possessions by Dupleix. He then proceeds to attack our system 
in India, as a disgrace to humanity, somewhat in the following fashion : 

In India there is no law even moderately protective. There are only masters 
and slaves. The Roman who fattened his lampreys with human flesh was less 
barbarous. To him, in the midst of his moral, religious, and political aberra- 
tions, the slave was not a person but a thing. He had the courage to think so 
and say so. Christianity was required to overthrow these barbarous prejudices, 
and to elevate man in all his dignity and grandeur, by proclaiming the equality 
of all before God. Thus Christianity founded the law of nations and modern 
civilisation. Why has He civilised? Because He is not merely divine. Because, 
in His sublime formula, he has destroyed by a single blow the spirit of 
monopoly in all the nations vivified by His principles. How is it then that 
England is not imbued with it? We must not feel astonished. ‘The religion 
of privilege, of monopoly, of insolent castes, of contempt of the people, reigns 
in that country. That is enough to say in this place about Protestantism. It 
will pass away, we trust, like the philosophic prejudices of ancient aristocratic 
Rome, because it no longer possesses religious and political truth. If, then, 
there be no law in India, properly so called, what do we find else? We must 
reply by a thought of sulhing truth, which must be visible to all eyes: India 
is a dagne, where there are two hundred millions of convicts, compelled to live 
under the sword of fifty thousand English gaolers. They can do nothing else, 
while awaiting their Spartacus. 


As may be naturally supposed, M. Billot does not neglect a compari- 
son between English and French colonisation, as typified by India and 
Algeria. Somehow, though, he strangely forgets to tell us anything 
about cavern suffocations, or the treachery displayed towards Abd-el- 
Kader, but he winds up his peroration"thus: “The two colonisations 
cannot sustain a parallel. England abases, France elevates; England 
brutalises, France civilises; England exhausts, France opens up all the 
resources of fertility; England crushes by every possible excess, France 
elevates by morality and the Christian genius whose breath will end b 
penetrating the universe, because it is divine.” But M. Billot derives 
ammense consolation from the fact that the prestige of England is gone, 
never to return: the Crimea began it, India finished it, and the conse-' 
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quence is, that, instead of France fearing England, it will be the 
other way for the future. Of course, according to M. Billot (who, we 
fancy, has studied Carlyle and Thackeray for his appreciation of British 
character), England is one huge wind-bag—a lacquered sham; her 

litical liberty; is but a mere fiction, and as for religious liberty, the 
hes said about that the better. Even in her vaunted navy, England is 
rapidly approaching the verge of fiction, for, says M. Billot, “ the 

ithead review was a parade at which England appeared in her finest 
clothes. Unfortunately for her, they were no longer in the fashion ; and 
more than one officer of our proud marine returned home with a smile 
at the ligneous bucklers which our floating batteries and cuirassiers of 
the seas have ranged in the class of firewood.” 

The great question of the day, according to M. Billot, is, whether 
England will reconquer India? For our own part, we have not the 
slightest doubt on the subject; but, our author and his clique ape, 
otherwise, it is, of course, very necessary to examine the question, an 
he proceeds most satisfactorily to prove the impossibility of reconquest 
just as it has been virtually effected. But the most ingenious argument 
used by M. Billot, is the explanation of the troops being sent round the 
Cape mstead of overland. This was done, because the ministry was 
perfectly cognisant of the impossibility of reconquest, but did not like to 
let the world know it. But M. Billot is, after all, a charitable man, 
and offers us French help once again, but this time for a consideration, 
which may thus be analysed: France would demand that Gibraltar 
should be restored to Spain, for Great Britain cannot decently keep the 
keys of a French lake. Malta must be given back, for its monuments 


-and history bear strong evidence of the French name. There is nothing 


English about it but the usurpation. The protection of the Ionian 
Islands must be given up; and, above all, the Isle of France must be 
restored. Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney would be better in French 
hands, and Canada must decidedly revert to France. In addition, if 
England will restore the Peninsula of Perim in the Red Sea, and the 
Island of Formosa to the Chinese, and allow the Isthmus of Suez Canal 
to be made without delay, why, France would once more allow her 
Zouaves to fight side by side with our Hyglanders ; but, always on con- 
dition that India be thrown open to the trade of the world. This 
appears to us the most impudent proposition of all: France being pro- 
tectionist to the backbone, and demanding free ports without the slightest 
reciprocity. But we should not feel astonished at anything M. Billot 
may write. 

Unfortunately, England appeared disposed to decline these flattering 
offers, and made M. Billot still more furious. He insists that the whole world 
should now interfere in India, to put a stop to British barbarity. “In the 
open day, before the sun, this great question must be proposed to China, 

irmania, Persia, Russia, to Europe as to America.” As to the natural 
question *“‘ Who is to bell the cat?’’ and interfere between England and 
her righteous vengeance, M. Billot supplies the clue. ‘“ Let Birmania — 
form the advanced guard with her valorous legions! Let Persia, so re- 
cently insulted, press her battalions forward now! From Herat to Can- 
dalsar, from Candalsar to Cabul, she will be greeted as a liberator! Let 
Russia advance with her redoubtable phalanges from Astrakan to Aster- 
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abad, to make one with her ally, and the god of armies will perform the 
rest with his sword of justice.” And for those weak-minded individuals 
who would assert that this would after all be but the oppression of one 
by all, M. Billot has a reply ready. No one desires to strip England, 
but she has stripped herself by going beyond the pale of nations. In her 
egotism, as narrow as it is cruel, she has not yielded to a single senti- 
ment which might attach her to the continuous and universal progress of 
society. When away from home, she is ultra-feudal, oppressive, and 
barbarous : she falls back on the tenth century. The great federation of 
nations which M. Billot preaches will reduce England to a condition that 
will render her harmless. While living in and for herself, she will still 
remain a great nation. But she will no longer revolutionise ; cotton will 
no longer turn her head: she will grow in morality, which will be infi- 
nitely more precious for her and for humanity. 

But, faugh! the stuff is beginning to sicken us, as it must have done 
our readers long ago ; and we should not have alluded to it, except to 
show what influences are at work to make England’s loss an opportunity 
for France. The party M. Billot represents is, we fear, very strong in 
France, for it is made up of the religious and the Bourbon Leste, and 
the generality of the nation in their hearts like to hear of any misfortune 
occurring to the great rival of France. And though our great minister 
may fancy that a shake of his finger at a Mansion House dinner is suffi- 
cient to keep the Continent tranquil, we do not like to see such evidences 
of hatred towards us as M. Billot is permitted to publish. The only hope 
is that their very exaggeration will prove their antidote, But supposing 
that such things were to be published in England against France, we 
wonder if the Emperor would pocket them so quietly ? Recent experiences 
seem to suggest the contrary. 





THE GIFTS. 


BY WILLIAM PICKERSGILL. 
he 


Ricx lands—an elegant and spacious mansion—an ample revenue— 
these were my inheritance. Nature had not been less kind than the 

rent from whom I derived this handsome patrimony. To her I was 
indebted for a somewhat handsome person and a tolerably robust consti- 
tution. In spite of all this, there was one thing I wanted, and probably 
it was one of the most remarkable things that a person ever really 
lacked. I wanted—a want—a something which I had not the means of 
obtaining. I refer, of course, to those things which wealth has always 
at its command—as luxuries, friends, influence, &c. When I said I had 
no want, I should rather, I think, have said I was unconscious of any. 
The possessor of a large and unencumbered estate, surrounded by ad- 
miring friends, to whom my very word was law, I was the idol and the 
envy of the whole county. Surely some good genius had presided over 
my birth. 
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I passed through the usual educational course. I was sent to Eton, 
where, after a certain degree of training, I matriculated as a gentleman 
commoner at Trinity College, Cambridge. I left the university without 
taking a degree. 1 was too indolent to study, and all the cramming of 
my tutor (a clever and gentlemanly fellow) could not save me from being 
plucked. I was not ambitious, and I did not heed the defeat I had sus- 
tained. As for my father (my only surviving parent), he was too much 
attached to me to throw out a single word of reproof at what less in- 
dulgent parents would have deemed an exceedingly disgraceful career. 
I was not intended, and, to say the truth, I had no inclination, for any 
profession. I rather marvelled at the enthusiasm with which some of my 
fellow-students expatiated on the various careers that lay before them. 
One described to me, in glowing terms, the influence of the orator, and 
spoke of his approaching call to the bar with a degree of confidence and 
self-gratulation that overwhelmed me with surprise; another dilated on 
the Senity of the Church and the certainty of his own preferment; a 
third broke out into the most hyperbolical language upon the military 
career—the dangers and fatigue attending the life of a soldier engaged 
in active service—the glory and the honour that awaited him—to say 
nothing of the gratitude of his countrymen for the blood that he might 
shed, or the wounds that he might receive in their defence; a fourth 
portrayed to me some features in the life of a rising statesman, and con- 
cluded by informing me, that if he could in any way forward my views 
in life, when he took his seat for Pokkettborough, where it appeared 
he — some family influence, he should be very happy to do so. I 
smiled at the offer, and thanked him for his kindness, but quietly apprised 
him I had no views. 

“‘ No views!” he exclaimed, in surprise. 

““ No,” I said, coolly. 

“A young man oak no views! Why the deuce are you here ?” 

“TI scarcely know,” I answered, listlessly. ‘‘I suppose I might as 
well be here as anywhere else.” 

** You came here for a degree ?” 

“¢ Ostensibly.” 

“There must have been some motive ?” 

*“‘ None, except to go through the routine of a college education.” 

“You are the greatest living curiosity I have seen.” 

My friend did not know my position. Of what use was a degree to 
me? What to me were the eloquence and triumphs of the orator? | 
neither wanted to be called to the bar nor to be made a member of 
Parliament. The dignities and preferments of the Church were equally 
unattractive; and as for the defence of the country, I was quite willing 
to leave it in the hands, or rather trust it to the arms, of the heroes and 
patriots of the day. There did not seem to be anything wanting to my 
popularity and personal importance, and I felt assured that no act of 
heroism I could achieve—no flood of eloquence that I could pour forth— 
could add to the respect in which I was universally held by society. I 
was courted at college, and, of course, the idol of the household circle at 
home: I was so much accustomed to be admired, that I was heartily 
satiated with the applause I received: I took no pains, as you may be 
sure, to win it—it came to me unsought, and hence on that account it 
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was the more + Sopa My handsome person, my sociable qualities, 
my ity, my e principles, were the subjects of conversa- 
tion everywhere; and I am not jesting when } say I should have 
been exceedingly glad if anybody had said something disagreeable eon- 
cerning me, for it would have given a zest to my otherwise monotonous 
existence. A quarrel—a challenge—a duel weal have been a delightful 
change. It would have infused into me a degree of excitement perfectly 
refreshing. I was not so fortunate as to have a single enemy! What 
an unenviable position! My friends did not forget to speak of my ample 
fortune, and it was allowed on all hands that such an inheritance eould 
not have been bestowed upon a more worthy fellow than myself. 

I was glad when I left college, for I was tired of it; and, moreover, I 
longed to put my legs again beneath the paternal mahogany. I was not 
long at home before I wished for further change, and it was suggested 
that I should travel. Off I started. I passed through all sorts of 
countries, visited all manner of places, and conversed with men of almost 
every nation under the sun. Whatever was extraordinary in nature, 
beautiful in art, ingenious in science, I inspected; and the turbaned 
Turk, the wily Arab, the superstitious Hindoo, each in his turn became, 
for a limited period, my associate and my friend, not to mention innume- 
rable others of various nations and climes. The desert—the peopled city 
swarming with its eager population—the wild, mountainous districts of 
the most beautiful and romantic countries in the world—each was visited 
in my wanderings, to divert my mind from its ene, or to afford a fleet- 
ing gratification to my curiosity. I saw life in all its multiform features, 
and I beheld man in all the various grades which had been allotted him 
by circumstances. I marvelled most at my own nature, which differed 
so widely from all others which came under my observation. I seemed 
to have none of the motives or the passions by which the human species 
was influeneed, and I regarded with equal indifference the recital of the 
most extraordinary adventure, and the perusal of the most painful 
catastrophe. This abstraction distressed and surprised me, and every 
means that I devised to rid myself of it alike proved ineffectual. There 
was nothing that could add to my happiness apparently, or induce me to 
take a greater interest in the affairs of mankind than I did. Wearied and 
unhappy, I returned to my native country. I arrived at home just in 
time to receive the dying blessings of a parent, whose loss greatly added 
to my affliction. 

After a while, I resumed my old habits, and mingled with my accus- 
tomed freedom in society, but although my companions were convivial 
and gay, I could not say that I had caught any of their spirit. It was 

ted that I should marry, but wherefore should a man begin a eourt- 
ship when half the charms of it were denied him? The suspense, the un- 
eertainty, the crowning triumph of the suit, these stages of courtship I 
should have no chance of experiencing, for I believed my claims had 
already been canvassed by all the young ladies of my acquaintance, and 
the result was of so favourable a nature as to place my success beyond 
even the shadow of a doubt. 

The means I employed were unable to dissipate the ennui with which 
I was oppressed, and in a fit of disgust I resolved to sell my estate, bid 
adieu to my friends, and go in search of that happiness which as yet I had 
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ht for in vain. It was with but # faint hope that I should attain to 
it; however that might be, I determined upon making the attempt. 
I to my solicitor, to whom I confided my project, and em- 
wered him to dispose of my house and estate without delay, and gave 
Fis everything which he required for the transference of the same so soon 
as he had obtained a purchaser. He endeavoured, as indeed did all my 
friends, to divert me from so foolish a resolution, but my purpose was not 
to be shaken, and I set forth with the loss of as little time as possible. 

I provided myself with sufficient money to defray my for the 
next month or so, and so soon as my S were ial had already 
arranged with my solicitor that he should make me a remittance to any 
extent I deemed advisable. My journey, I resolved, should be performed 
upon foot, for, besides the benefit I should derive from the exercise, I 
should come more in collision with my fellows, and see a greater variety 
of scenes and incidents. Accompanied by a good staff, and with a light 
knapsack, containing a few articles of wearing apparel, on my shoulder, 
I trudged along, and had proceeded some twenty miles on the road, when 


- an incident occurred which afforded me some amusement, and tended to 


relieve the monotony of my journey. 

Passing along a somewhat narrow lave, which led to the high road, I 
observed a countryman with a horse and cart, who appeared to have got 
himself into a dilemma. The road was bad, and one of the wheels of the 
cart had sunk into a deep rut, and all the energy and strength the 
countryman could bring to bear upon the task pat «4 not enable him to 
extricate it. I scrutinised him closely as I was passing, on which he 
turned round, and with a lusty voice and a degree of freedom perfectly 
refreshing, he called aloud to me: 

“ Hollo there, mun! thee’s not a goin’ past i’ that way, and to leave a 
poor fellow in a fix when thee has it 1’ thy poor to help him out on’t. Cum 
here, mun, wi’ thee, and help un to get this caart-wheel out’ o’ t’ hoil. 
Here, gie us a lift; dang it, thee’s not haaf a fellow if thee wad slink past 
1’ that way.” 

I stood for a moment rooted to the ground, and could neither move 
nor give utterance to my astonishment. I looked at the fellow and then 
at myself, and wondered if I had undergone any change in my personal 
appearance that he should presume to address me in the abrupt and dis- 
courteous manner I have described. I could see nothing in my external 
appearance calculated to embolden the clown to speak to me in so uncere- 
monious a fashion. I was dressed as a gentleman pedestrian usually 
dresses himself, my garments were of the best material, and I had not 
aang to cover my hands with a pair of gloves to protect them from 
the sun. 

“ Dang it, mun, what’s thee stanning staring at? Cum here, I tell 
thee, and put thy shoulder to the wheel.’’ 

The last speech of the countryman induced an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter, the heartiest that I ever remember to have experienced, and 
which I am persuaded did me a world of good. The honest and blunt 
appeal of the man sank in a moment all petty considerations, difference 
of station, education, &c. Inexperience im the task I was called upon to 
perform, to say nothing of the injury my dress was likely to sustain in the 
Operation—these circumstances were immediately cast to the winds, and 
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I felt the call of my brother man irresistible, and that he had a claim upon 

me in such a case, which if I were a prince I should not be justified in 

a Throwing down my knapsack and stick, I hastened to his 
ief. 


“‘ My good fellow,” I said, “I thank you for reminding me of my duty, 
for if you had not called out to me, "gona much afraid I should have 
mien me unheeded, and left you to deliver yourself from your dilemma 
as best you might. I am but ill-prepared, as you perceive, to render you 
much assistance, for besides the infrequency of my putting my physical 

to the test, my clothes, from the manner in which they are made, 
will, I fear, be somewhat of an impediment to me. Nevertheless, I will 
do what I am able, and I shall be glad if our joint efforts should be the 
means of liberating you from your ne af 

So saying, I put my hand to a spoke of one of the wheels, whilst the 
countryman did the same by the other, but despite the utmost exertion 
on both sides, we were unable to accomplish our object. We made 
another attempt, but besides using our hands, we this time put our 
shoulders to the wheels, and our efforts were at once crowned with suc- 
cess. Although I was exceedingly glad that I had contributed in some 
measure to liberate the countryman from his awkward predicament, I was 
nevertheless a little annoyed to find that my coat at the shoulder had 
sustained a severe rent, and that before proceeding much farther, it would 
be n to get it repaired. 

“ Well, I’se gay and glad we ha’ gotten it oot,” said the man. “Cum 
thee, mun, ha’ a glass of yall wi’ un for thy trouble.” 

‘“‘T thank you, my friend, all the same, but I set no value upon the 
slight service I have been able to render you.” 

“Cum on wi’ thee, mun, a glass o’ yall ’ill dea thee noa harm, and 
maybe, though thee’s gettin’ foin clais o’ thy back, thee hasn’t ower much 
brass i’ thy pocket. Cum along, I say.” 

The man accompanied this elegant address by seizing hold of my arm 
and dragging me into an ale-house that stood at some little distance by 
the roadside. I thought it might seem ungracious to decline the friendly 
offer of the fellow, and moreover his solicitation was of so pressing a 
nature, that it would have been no ordinary task to have excused oneself, 
so I accompanied him. He ordered two glasses of ale, which he paid 
for, and wishing my good health, he drank one of them off at a draught, 
having previously handed the other one to me. I was somewhat thirsty, 
and I followed his example, and then wishing each other good day, we 
se 

Once more alone, I could not help turning over in my mind the cir- 
cumstances that had just occurred ; and notwithstanding the injury my 
coat had received, I felt a degree of satisfaction within myself to which I 
had long been a stranger. I had rendered a service to a man, who, pro- 
bably, but for my aid, might have been delayed some considerable time 
— the road, and run the risk of incurring his employer's displeasure at 
what he might have suspected to be dilatoriness on the part of his servant. 
The fellow, too, had taught me a lesson, and drawn me out, as it were, 
from that mantle of selfishness in which too many of us are so apt to en- 
wrap ourselves. Besides, if he was indebted in any degree to me, I was 
in an equal, if not in a greater degree, under an obligation to him for the 
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temporary employment he had afforded me, and for diverting the channel 
of my thoughts into a different and a healthier course. 

Another result had arisen from the dilemma of the countryman, namely, 
the rent in my coat, which would require to be instantly repaired, for it 
was of such a nature that it could be seen by everybody whom I met on 
the road. My usual equanimity, my listlessness in a great measure had 
disappeared, and I really for the first time felt the exquisite luxury of 
experiencing a want which at the moment I had no means to gratify. A 
reuf in a man’s garment is by no means a seemly thing—more especially 
in that of a gentleman, and one who prided himself on his fastidiousness 
in regard to his personal attire. I shall leave out of consideration the fact 
of my liability to cold and so forth. This was merely a sort of foretaste 
of existence, and if it did not add to my happiness, assuredly it gave me 
something to think about, which made me for the time being lose sight 
entirely of the previous sources of my wretchedness. 

I arrived in a short while at a small village, when I immediately in- 
quired for a tailor to repair my coat. I was directed to a little cotta 
that stood about half-way down the village, but when I reached it, the 
house had a kind of sombre appearance that cast over me a shade of 
melancholy, and induced me to pause before I ventured to make any ap- 
plication. The blinds of the cottage windows were drawn down, and 
everything seemed to indicate that death had but recently deprived it of 
one of its inmates. I did not wish, by my unseemly intrusion, to profane 
the sanctity of death, but it occurred to me that it might be some relative 
of the inmates, and not one of themselves, for whom those indications of 
mourning were displayed. Besides, the people who had directed me 
hither would, in all likelihood, have mentioned to me that some death had 
lately taken place in the house if such had been the case. This considera- 
tion induced me to knock at the door, which I did with my knuckles, so 
as not to create a great noise which might disturb the people within. My 
summons was answered by a middle-aged woman, very poverty-stricken, 
and whose clothes seemed to be so old and so worn as to scarcely han 
together. Her countenance evinced grief of no ordinary character; oak 
it was evident, moreover, from the appearance of her eyes, that she had 
recently been weeping. 

“ My good woman,” I said, ‘“‘I fear I am intruding upon you at this 
moment, but rest assured if I am, I am doing so from ignorance, and 
from no want of respect to the position in which you may be placed. I 
shall make no further apology, but tell you at once that I am simply in 
want of a tailor to repair my coat, which I have been so unfortunate as to 
tear in my efforts to serve an honest countryman whom I met as I was 
journeying along. Does any tailor Jive here ?” 

“No, sir.” And the poor woman put her apron to her face and burst 
into a flood of tears. ‘‘ My poor husband lies dead in this house, and 
me and four poor bairns are left behind him quite unprovided for.” 

I should have withdrawn when I heard this account, and contented 
a by giving the poor woman some pecuniary assistance, but she 
8al ? 

“TI think I can answer the same purpose as my husband, if you will 
step in, sir.” 

“No, no, my good woman, on such an occasion as this I could not 
think of imposing upon you so unpleasant a task.” 
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“J will do it, sir, willingly, for I have always been used to sew for my 
husband, and besides, I can ill afford to send a customer away, for any few 
pence that I can make at this time will be very useful to me. Step in, 


sir, if ” 

Seeing the determination of the poor woman, I immediately complied 
with her request. I was conducted to a room scantily furnished, where 
four young children were playing about, perfectly unconscious of the loss 
they had sustained. They knew not of the breaking heart of the mother, 
or of the prospects of which death had deprived them. Happy childhood, 
that can wanton and disport itself amid the woes and calamities that 
rend and break sometimes the heart of manhood! I sat down near the 
fire, and whilst the woman was busy with my coat, I amused myself with 
the children and assisted them in their play. I entered with so much 
+ om into their humour, that I very soon became a favourite amongst 
them; and I had not been in the house long before I had two of them 
upon my back and one upon each knee, listening with great attention 
to a marvellous tale that I was relating to them, the beginning of which 
I had forgotten long before I arrived at the conclusion. So soon as 
my coat was finished I arose to depart, but before doing so I made a 
compensation to the woman, quite out of proportion to the service she 
had rendered me, but which she received with a degree of thankfulness 
that clearly indicated how much she stood in need of it. 

“I begin to feel a little tired,” I said, “and I do not think I shall 
travel more than three or four miles farther this evening. Is it possible, 
do you think, to get a lodging in some house by the roadside at that 
distance from here ? Ido not care how humble the place be, provided 
the people themselves are clean and orderly in their habits.” 

“A little farther on, sir,” she replied, “a matter of a couple of miles 
or so, there is a cottage kept by a very worthy, hard-working man, called 
John Benin : I think you will get a bed there.” 

I thanked the woman and bade her good evening, and felt greatly 
satisfied with myself at the temporary relief I had afforded her. I could 
not help contrasting my own situation with that of the poor woman: in 
‘ the one case there was real want—-real affliction ; in my own case ; but 
I had already begun to believe myself half a fool, and quite unworthy of 
the gifts that fortune had so prodigally showered upon me. My day’s 
adventures had prevented me, to a very great extent, from dwelling upon 
my own miseries, and if they only terminated as pleasantly as they had 
begun, I should not care to undergo a similar series on the following day. 
This, however, was not to be the ease. I had not proceeded very much 
farther before the night began to set rapidly in, and it soon grew so dark 
that it was with some difficulty I could distinguish objects at a little 
distance before me upon the road. I imereased my pace with the view, 
if possible, of reaching the cottage of the man Benington before it became 
quite dark, and I had arrived nearly at the end of a thickly-set planta- 
tion, which skirted one side of the road for some distance, when I per- 
ceived some dark objects spring from the hedge, and a moment afterwards 
I found myself confronted with two powerful-looking men, with thick 
sticks in their hands, who were evidently bent upon enriching themselves 
at my expense. A thought for my own safety immediately occurred to 
me, and, putting myself in a posture of defence, I waited for them to 
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commence. They called out to me to surrender everything that I had in 
my possession, but I answered their demand by a fierce negative and a 
look of defiance. This incident was worth all that I had yet experienced, 
and I found life, now that I stood in fear of losing it, of more uence 
than I had previously dreamed of. My frame, as it were, dilated, and 
iny heart throbbed with excitement, and, throwing down my knapsack 
and clenching my staff with a firm grasp, I endeavoured to parry the 
blows that ‘were aimed at me by my antagonists. I succeeded for some 
time in keeping the ruffians at bay, and im dealing them some blows 
that I doubted not had left marks upon them which would not easily wear 
off; but my powers were at length overcome, and I was obliged to sue- 
cumb to the heavy odds staked against me. A severe blow on the head 
from ‘the bludgeon of one of the ruffians laid me prostrate upon ‘the 
ground, and for some time I was deprived of all consciousness. When I 
began ‘to recover, I found myself raised up by a man who spoke to me 
in a friendly manner, and in a tone of voice that showed that he-sy 

thised with my condition. I told him as briefly as I could what had 
oecurred, and being raised upon my legs, I was enabled, by leaning upon 
his arm, to walk, though I felt myself very sore and quite exhausted with 
the predigous efforts I had made in my own defence. I gathered from 
the man that he was, fortunately, the very person whose cottage I was in 
search of, and that I could be accommodated with lodgings there till I 
was sufficiently recovered to proceed on my journey. Thither we ac- 
cordingly went, and, luckily, it was much nearer at hand than I had 
anticipated. Owing to my weakness, however, some minutes elapsed 
before we reached it. Once in the little cottage of my friend, I expressed 
a wish to go immediately to bed. I was conducted to my chamber, and 
at my own desire a medical man was sent for. He examined my wounds ; 
but though not of a dangerous character, ‘they were sufficient of them- 
selves to occasion my confinement to bed for a period of three weeks. 
During that period I was watched over with untiring patience and 
assiduity by a young girl of rare beauty; she was the daughter—the 
only child, in fact—of my kind friend Benington. There was in the ap- 
pearance of May Benington something peculiarly winning and attractive. 
Of the average height, her figure was slim and graceful, and though she 
dressed in the simplest and plainest material, everything she wore was 
good of the kind, and displayed the most perfect taste both in the selec- 
tion and the making. I have seen females dressed in much more costly 
dresses, and who could boast of personal attractions superior even to 
those of May Benington, whose appearance, notwithstanding, was not 
near so elegant as that of this unassuming country girl. Her features 
were almost faultless ; the nose delicately chiselled, and the curve of the 
mouth, when the lips were compressed, fascinating and beautiful ; the 
eyes were of dark hazel, shaded by long silken eyelashes. The forehead, 
high and broad, bespoke an intellect of more than average powers. Her 
complexion was somewhat dark, and her luxuriant hair black as the 
plumage of the raven. Her manner was subdued and gentle, but this 
might arise from the circumstance of her attending an invalid. I speak 
now, of course, of the first impression that she made upon my mind, at a 
time when I began to be more observant of things around me than I had 
been for some time previously. This young girl had received an educa- 
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tion far beyond the station she occupied, and there was a polish in her 
manner and address which you would scarcely expect to meet with in one 
holding so humble a position in life. Her father, however, as I afterwards 
discovered, although in a great degree self-taught, was a man of con- 
siderable intelligence, and might put to shame in this particular many of 
those in a more exalted sphere, and whose opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge had been infinitely greater. From him, no doubt, she had 
derived her first impulse for self-culture, and although excelling in none 
of those accomplishments thought to be so essential to a young lady’s 
education, she possessed mental attainments to which few of her sex 
could lay claim. 

Such is a hasty sketch of May Benington, my nurse. I have not 
overcharged the portrait ; if there be any fault, it is rather, I should say, 
in the concealment of some other all qualification that she 
My disposition, as I have already intimated, was not one likely easily to 
fall in love, much less, you would suppose, with one so infinitely inferior 
to myself—inferior at least as far as worldly endowments were concerned : 
in other respects I fear the balance was immeasurably against me. 
Entertaining as I did the highest opinion of May Benington, I only 
conceived her to be a woman, and neither insensible to my handsome 

n nor the splendid fortune which I possessed. I had mixed with 
ies of my own rank, and possessed themselves of fortunes very little, if 
at all, inferior to my own—ladies, moreover, possessed of accomplishments 
and attractions that might have captivated the heart of any maa less 
fastidious and peculiar than my own, and I had resisted all their blandish- 
ments, eluded all the snares they had laid to entrap me, treated them 
(pardon me, fair readers, for since then I have greatly reformed, as I shall 
presently show you)—treated them with contumely and scorn. If I had 
isted with success such striking and seductive appeals as these, it was 
scarcely likely that I should fall a victim to the homely and simple May 
Benington, the daughter of a poor peasant, without connexions, without 
station, without fortune, without any of the most important qualifica- 
tions that it was incumbent upon me to look to in selecting a wife. 

When I was able to leave my bed and walk a little about, some very 
unworthy suspicions occurred to my mind, and all in reference to this 
said May Benington. She was but a woman, I repeat, and I necessarily, 
but very unjustly, associated with her all a woman's weakness and vanity, 
and I had little doubt that all the attention that she had shown to me in 
my illness had not been for nothing. I came, in short, to the conclusion 
that she had a design upon me, and that she hoped by these means to 
make a convert of a man who, if he had not already earned the appella- 
tion of a misogamist, I fear some of my fair friends will think he was 
richly deserving of it. I began to turn over in my own mind the nature 
of the arts she would now employ, and to devise the best means I pos- 
sessed to render them futile and unavailable. She had a claim upon me, 
it is true; but still, for all that, there might be a difference between her 
and me as to the extent of the claim she had a moral right to. If her 
claim could only be liquidated by a husband, then I was certainly quite 
unable to discharge so heavy an obligation, and the sooner my insolvency 
was proclaimed the better—the more so, seeing that an early notification 
of the fact might lead to some kind of compromise, if not quite so satis- 
factory to my inexorable creditor, at least infinitely more so to myself. 
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The compromise I determined should consist of a handsome present of 
some kind. 

As my health improved, I expected every day to witness a manifesta- 
tion of the symptoms to which I have just alluded, but to my inexpres- 
sible epedlianat, the intimacy which formerly existed between us was 
suddenly broken off. The patient and the nurse had imperceptibly 
angel characters—the former had become the wealthy and accomplished 
Arthur Melincourt, and the latter the unassuming and modest May 
Benington. Here was a change indeed. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that in my present still weak state, my former nurse neglected to 
make inquiry concerning my health, or to cook such little dainty things 
as my appetite might appear to require. There was no lack of attention 
in these respects, but there was no longer that earnest solicitude betrayed 
in the demeanour of May whichI had previously observed. There was a 
coldness—a reserve—a shrinking timidity, I may say—which gracefully, 
as I believed, became the new positions we had respectively assumed. 
I began to take an interest in the girl such as I had hitherto taken in no 
other human being—not to say that I entertained any feelings for her 
beyond those of a very ordinary character indeed, but still she was no 
Jonger indifferent to me, and if there was anything that I could do for 
her short of falling in love with her, I was prepared on the instant to 
carry it into execution. This interest no doubt was awakened in me from 
the attention she had paid to me in my illness, from the patient and 
earnest manner in which she had watched over me; and however in- 
different I might be to female innocence and beauty, my heart was not 
insensible to the kindness which had been shown to me since I had be- 
come an inmate of the cottage. 

I had at length sufficiently recovered to be able to move about in my 
ordinary way, and I began to look forward to the time of my departure 
with some little misgivings, for I had already become attached to, and 
— in, the people with whom I had for the last few weeks re- 
sided. 

Almost immediately after my arrival at the cottage, I had told Bening- 
ton all the particulars of my history, and I did not conceal from him that 
it was a satiety of life that had induced me to wander forth in search of 
something to beguile the time, and to dispel that sense of listlessness 
with which I had been so long oppressed. My friend, in return for the 
candour which I had displayed concerning myself, was equally open as 
regarded his own affairs, and from him I Jearned that he was a widower, 
and that, with the exception of a maid-servant, the cottage was tenanted 
only by himself and his daughter. His occupation in life was extremely 
humble and laborious—he was hind to a gentleman named Wainwright, 
who was tolerably liberal as a master, and allowed Benington some pri- 
vileges which he might not have enjoyed under another employer. Ben- 
ington was permitted to keep a cow or two, and the money realised by 
the sale of his milk went far to increase his otherwise meagre income. I 
observed that my friend was not altogether happy, and I longed to know 
the reason of his not being so. I walked out with him one evening 
through the neighbouring fields, and we came at last to an extensive 
forest, which stretched away to some distance before us. ‘The sun was 
at this time setting, and to my great surprise, and all of a sudden, he 
made an abrupt pause, exclaiming, 
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“‘ Ah, Mr. Melineourt, there’s a scene for you !” 

“A scene, my friend,” I said with the greatest apathy, “what do you 
mean)?” 

“ Ts that not. beautiful?” he exclaimed, surprised at my indifference. 

‘The sun, the wood, or the fields ?” 

“ All,all, and. each, Mr. Melincourt, but most of all, the combination. 
Do you not observe what a fine effect the sun has just sinking beneath 
the tops of the trees, and do you not observe the rich golden light that 
he has. shed along the bottom of the forest. At our right hand, do you 
not see how the waving corn (already in the ear) begins to assume the 
first tinge from his burning rays?” 

“ All this I see, and yet I am at a loss to account for your enthusiasm. 
I have gazed upon fairer scenes than the one before us with the same 
indifference that. I now feel.” 

“ Mr. Melineourt, I do not envy you. Fortune has bestowed upon you 
gifts of no ordinary nature ; she _ endowed you with an honourable 
name, family connexions, and a fortune that has placed everything at 
your command ; she has bestowed upon you an accomplished education,,. 
and friends only too glad to court your favour. If she have been more 
niggardly to me—if she have placed me in a comparatively mean one 
in life—forced me literally to eat my bread by the sweat.of my 
she has, at all events, bestowed upon me the gift of the _— of 
all that is beautiful, and a sense of gratitude for all that I have received 
at her hands, Rich, honourable, accomplished as you may be, you have 
yet much to learn—much, it may be, to suffer—before you can be brought 
to a consciousness of all the blessings by which you are surrounded.” 

“T do not think, Benington, that you reason fairly. If L look around 
me, 1 do not think I shall find happiness anywhere. I am not the only 
discontented mortal, for I do not Salone that you are happy yourself.” 

“Tam as happy, perhaps, as most of men, but still not. entirely so. 
There is one thing I need.” 

*“ And that is ?” 

“Leisure. Yes, leisure to indulge in those tastes which have been 

in my nature from the commencement ; leisure to apply myself 
to those pursuits so essential to my happiness.” 

“It is very strange, Benington, you lack the very thing that I have 
in too greatan abundance. But'tell me, I presume you are engaged upon 
the farm nearly the whole of the day ?” 

“* Yes, and ~ is but a very short time in the twenty-four hours that 
I really can. call my own.” 

‘‘ And do you think there is more happiness amongst men than I am 
aware of ?”” 

“T will convince you of it. We will proceed together to a neighbour- 
ing town some day this week, and look around us. I can obtain a holi- 
day by asking for it.” 

“I consent to your proposal, but let it be as speedily as possible, for 
az om from your hospitable cottage must not be much longer 


“ There is no hurry for that.” 

We returned home silently and contemplatively, and having reached 
the cottage, I retired to my a leaving Benington and his daugh- 
ter by themselves. 
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TRAVELS IN CENTRAL ASIA.* 


Tue season has been prolific in first-class books of travel. No sooner 
have we reached the mouths of the Zambesi, in company with the per- 
severing Livingstone, than we are called upon to ramble through the 
central and little known regions of Central Asia with a clever artist and 
indefatigable traveller—Mr. Thomas Witlam Atkinson. It is with no 
small pleasure that we accept the invitation. We know from the general 
statements that have come to us of the explorations of Humboldt. and of 
the Russian savans, that many portions of the ill-famed Siberian moun- 
tains are gardens of roses mingled with the lily and the splendid cyri- 

i; that the redoubted steppes are, in reality, covered with bloomin 
uxurious herbs, and most agreeably and surprisingly adorned with 

udy flowering plants ; that beasts and birds abound, and that strange 
. of animal life are encountered at almost every turn; that the 
‘ logical phenomena are most curious to observe, and that especially view 
the precious metals and rarer gems most abound; that the aspect of 
nature, whether in its tame steppe-like oe or in its sterner mood. of 
vast mountain recesses or towering snow-clad alpine heights, embosoming 
dark lakes or pouring forth resistless torrents, is on a scale that never 
descends from the sublime; and that lastly, superadded to all this, the 
atmospheric changes and movements—storms and hurricanes—corre- 
sponding in magnitude and development to the contrasted configuration 
of the soil, spread over the land with an intensity happily unknown in 
milder and more favoured climates. 

These were features that were not likely to be lost upon an artist, nor 
have they been so. With the true perception of a lover of nature, Mr. 
Atkinson sees beauties where others would have found horrors; when 
lost and bewildered on the boundless steppes, when treading paths immi- 
nent with peril along dark, deep, rocky discon when delivered over to 
the wild beasts and robbers in secluded ravines; when tossed by the 
tempest on inky Alpine lakes; when worried by mosquitoes or tortured 
by illness in the great river valleys, or when in the midst of one of those 

convulsions of nature by which mountains are rent, rocks are 
tumbled from their beds, trees torn up by the roots, and animals carried 
by the whirlwind into the air, Mr. Atkinson is still the artist. It is 
harassing, ver exing, very annoying, or very frightful—to 
bins it is wd a a of beauty and the picturesque, 
And this, too, through what long travel and wanderings ! 


Mine (says the wayworn, patient, admirable recorder of his experiences) has 
been a tolerably wide field, extending from Kokhan on the west to the eastern 
end of the Baikal, and as far south as the Chinese town of Tchin-si; including 
that immense chain Syan-shan, never before seen by a Euro ; as well as a 
peeegetae attlerwntanngas eit Gait over which Genghiz Khan marched 
his wild hordes towards the west—scenes on which no pencil has. previously 
been employed—comprising a distance traversed of about 32,000 versts in car- 





* Oriental and Western Siberia. By Thomas Witlam Atkinson. Hurst and 
1858. 
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riages, 7100 in boats, and 20,300 on horseback,—in al!, 59,400 versts (about 
39,500 miles), in the course of seven years. Neither the old Venetian nor the 
Jesuit priests could have visited these regions, their travels having been far to 
the south ; nor am I aware that they brought back any pictorial representations 
of the scenes through which they wandered. Even the recent travellers, Huc 
and Gabet, who visited “the land of grass” (the plains to the south of the great 
Desert of Gobi), did not penetrate into the country of the Kalkas ; and the illus- 
trations to their works were evidently fabricated in Paris. 


When we consider the difficulties experienced by others, as in the 
instance of Hansteen, in procuring the necessary permission to travel in 
Siberia, and with the fate of the blind Englishman in our memory, we 
cannot but feel that Mr. Atkinson, possessing, as he apparently did, 
little or no interest, was peculiarly fortunate in obtaining the highest 
roe, ivileges from the late emperor. Armed with these, his route 
to the hin albeit late in the season, was rendered comparatively easy— 
that is to say, barring a constant shaking, a frequent wetting, and several 
upsets. These are the almost inseparable vexations of sledge travelling. 

o sooner, however, on the Tchoussowaia than we are in the midst of 
beauteous scenery, surrounded by examples of natural landscape garden- 
ing, strangely curved rocks, and dark, mysterious caverns. So soon, 
also, does Mr. Atkinson experience that characteristic Russian hospitality, 
and that great kindness of disposition which followed him throughout 
his wanderings (with some few exceptions) whenever his way lay among 
the Muscovite employés. 

We have, in common with others, entertained some doubts about this 
vaunted Russian hospitality in Siberia. None can travel there without 
the sanction of the emperor, and the advent of a traveller is announced 
beforehand at every stage of his progress. In the mining districts, as 
we showed in the instance of Hansteen, hospitality is enforced ; the 
Russian noble, as well as the employé, is ostentatious, and visitors, espe- 
cially foreigners, are few: it is pleasant to appear to advantage before 
such, and it was to these combined influences, added to a natural love of 

fuseness, especially in the matter of expensive wines, that we attri- 

uted in great part what we read of Russian hospitality in Siberia. Mr. 
Atkinson places the whole thing, however, in quite a different light. He 
shows, from undeniable facts, that such hospitality is perfectly genuine ; 
with his peculiar roving disposition he is semua wn among per- 
sons and families to whom he has no introduction or recommendation 
whatsoever, and who were in no way bound to show him aught beyond 
ordinary courtesy. Yet it is just among such that he met with the 
most striking instances of not only a cordial and generous hospitality, 
but a positively brotherly kindness and consideration. The Russians 
have certainly risen much in our estimation since we have read Mr. At- 
kinson’s book, and it is one more instance of the folly of that suspicious 
exclusiveness which keeps the English traveller, sportsman, or fisherman, 
from the woods and rocks around the head waters of the Ob and of the 
Yenissey, where wild scenery and fish and game do most abound ; for it 
is only by intercommunication that nations learn to know and to esteem 
one another, and that thus natural asperities—which it can never be in 
the interest of princes to foster—are gradually smoothed away. 

It is, however, much to be regretted that Mr. Atkinson was induced 
to devote so much space to the account of his wanderings in the Ural 
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and adjacent mining districts. They have been already visited and de- 
scribed. It is but due to acknowledge that his descriptions of the 
scenery are new and striking, but he has so much higher claims to at- 
tention in his account of the Altai and of the country of the Kirghis, 
the Kalmucks, and the Mongols, that it becomes grievous to find that 
the latter have had to suffer from the space conferred on the former. 
The early portion of the seven years’ travel is complete in details, 
while the latter portion is hurried and slurred over, often confused, and 
at last imperfect and incomplete. We can excuse all details regarding 
Omsk, Tomsk, Krasnoiarsk, and Irkoutsk being omitted, as they are 
well-known Siberian cities, but we regret the omission, or suppression 
for want of space, of the visit made to Kiakhta on the Chinese frontier, 
of the journey to the gold mines in the country of the Tchapogirs, and 
above all do we regret the manner in which the author’s wanderings 
amidst the splendid lake and mountain scenery of Tchungaria or Syan- 
shan-peloo have been dismissed. The French do not do things in this 
way. Castelnau’s travels in South America, lately noticed by us, are 

blished in six volumes; even Montpereux’s Caucasus has the same 
number ; and Mr. Atkinson had a great deal more to tell of seven years’ 
wanderings in Central Asia than could be condensed into one volume, 
however portly, and however pleasantly illustrated. 

To pass over, then, the western portions of Russian Siberia, with 
their rich mines and hospitable Sivela, when he arrived at Kiansk, Mr. 
Atkinson left the beaten track and proceeded in an easterly direction, 
and branched off to the south-east to visit the great lakes Sertian and 
Tchany, the remains of a great inland sea. Instead of the barrenness one 
would have anticipated, good Dame Nature had, we are told, made, by 
the judicious distribution of wood and water, a fine woodland country 
out of a most dreary steppe. The ground was covered with beautiful 
flowers, the lakes were dotted with wild fowl, and anticipation in small 
of the sport afterwards met with upon an almost gigantic scale was 
realised by shooting the almost tame tetery, or steppe grouse. 

It was not far hence to the offshoots of the Altai, but far enough for 
the author to catch a fever amidst these great morasses and stagnant 
waters, ere he reached that renowned chain, or rather group, of moun- 
tains. Once there, however, the scenery aroused all his favalties, and 
gave plenty of occupation for his anil There were not only dark 
ravines me | precipitous gorges with foaming torrents, the aspect of the 
whole country was delightful ; fine clumps of birch and pine-trees spread 
about, and high snowy peaks and rugged cliffs beyond, formed a striking 
contrast to the wooded valleys beneath, at that time smiling in all their 
summer glory of luxuriant foliage and flowers. Mr. Atkinson began his 
mountain experiences by letting his watch fall over a ledge with a roar- 
ing torrent below. The trinket was rather too valuable, especially in 
such remote Jands, to be left behind, so he had himself let down after it 
with the reins of the horses made into a rope, and he secured the prize 
uninjured hanging to a bush ! 

The first portion of the Altai explored by our traveller was the south- 
westerly range, known as the Cholsoun. The vegetation seems to have 
resembled that of the Kurdistan mountains, the giant fennel, beloved by 
bears, being diversified by beds of various-coloured columbine, with here 
and there the splendid cyripedi with white and pink flowers. Here our 







































88 Travels in Central Asia. 
traveller also made a first acquaintance with those storms, or “ bourans” 
as they are called, which are so common in these vast expanses of 


ntain and like land, and it will be well, as he so frequently 
recurs-to them during his travels, to give a description of one or two at 
once. Mr. Atkinson had been at work sketching for more than two 
hours.on the Cholsoun, when one of his attendants said, “ It will thunder 
soon,” and hurried him to the other side of the peak, from whence he 
could see the high ruts to the west wrapped in a terrible black mantle. 


Without speaking a word, we turned our horses, and started off at a gallop. 
Tt was a race for the pass, as it was only in this ravine that we could hope for 
shelter. Every few minutes the thunder rolled nearer and nearer, and on we 
— iodidens with an instinctive dread of what was following, putting 

orth their full powers without either whip or spur. Road or track there was 
none, only same high rocky peaks pointed out to my companions the head of the 
. Our course was straight towards these ; sometimes over fine mossy turf, 
over ground rough and stony, which would under any other circumstances 
have ca both horse and rider to hesitate before dashing onward at the speed 
at which we were going. The storm was still behind us, for as yet we had only 
seen the flash, but not the streams of lightning that were descending every two 
or three minutes in our rear, follo b of thunder, which resounded 
among the mountains until the distant was lost in another loud roar. At 
a short distance in front of us, I beheld huge pillars of rock, rising up fifty or 
sixty feet, which reminded me of Stonehenge, but on a most gigantic scale. My 
men turned alittle to the left to avoid this labyrinth of rocks. 1 looked at the 
place with intense interest, determined to visit it if possible on the morrow. We 
were within a couple of versts of the head of the pass when we heard a great 
rushing sound behind us. Instantly our heads were turned to see what was 
coming, when we beheld branches of cedar torn up from the valley, carried over 
the peaks, and whirled high into the air; this was the blast before the 
storm, which now swept on with terrific foree. Fortunately for us the rocky 
eraram broke the fury of the gust, or we should have been hurled down to a cer- 
inty ; for at a short distance on each side of us, the dwarf cedars which creep 
over the rocks were torn up, and carried along by the hurricane. We found it 
difficult to sit our lorses, as they swerved and bounded on, when the fearful 
squall rushed past. 

The storm was now near; but for the last few minutes there had not been a 
flash. This was even more appalling than the loud thunder. I turned my head, 
and saw a thick red stream strike among the rocks we had just past; at the 
same instant there were three reports like the firing of a heavily-loaded musket 
over our heads, and then came a crash which made our horses shudder, although 
in a gallop. Now came hailstones so thick, that for a moment they almost 
blinded us; the lightning flashed in quick succession, and the thunder was 
incessant. 

We reached the pass, and turned into its jaws, with a-delight known 
only to.a mariner when he runs his —- aes a safe haven. In about 
ten minutes we were quietly standing r the shelter of some friendly rocks, 
our tired horses trembling with fear. The men crossed themselves; nor did I 
forget to offer up my thanks for our preservation. The storm still raged above 
us with terrific fury and awful grandeur; but the overhanging masses under 
which we crouched afforded us complete protection; and tened to the 
dreadful tempest with mingled feelings of awe and pleasure. In a very few 
minutes the ground was covered with a thick eoating of hail, giving a wintry 

to the scene which had been so calm and ite wo chart hours 
The storm rolled on—in about an hour we could only hear its murmur 


ings in the distance. Presently the clouds were dispersed; the sun shone out 
in all his splendour, rendered more brilliant by the intensely black masses 
of vapour which enveloped the distant crags. 
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Another example may be taken from our author’s experiences in the 
country of the Kalmucks, when bivouacked in the Abbaye Steppe, near 
the river Koksa : 


My tent was pitched against the trunks of three large larch-trees i 
dean tapes: e€ foliage 8 so thick overhead that the ae said no age 
penetrate. In front of the tent a huge fire was burning brightly, and close by 
were other fine trees, which afforded shelter to my men, who had spread their 
saddle-cloths ready for their night’s sleep. Within ten paces of our fire the 
Koksa ran over large rocks, making a great roar. The red glare from the blaze 
gave a warm tone to the trunks and branches, and rather a bandit-like character 
to our ° 

Having written up my journal and placed my arms where they would be 
secure from wet during the storm, which I was cértain would visit us, I turned 
down on my bear-skin and was soon sound asleep—but this did not last long. 
Before eleven o’clock I was startled by a tremendous clap of thunder, whic 
caused me to sit up and look around—the rest were sleeping soundly. The rain 
was pouring down, and came through my tent like water from a garden engine ; 
everything was wet. I had only sat up a few minutes, when a second crash 
came, followed by others in quick succession. Our fire was nearly extinguished 
by the torrents of falling water—it could scarcely be called rain—and between 
each flash of lightning it was utter darkness. I lay down again trying to secure 
myself from the wet, and listened to the approaching storm. The noise of the 
river was lost in the roaring of the wind throu h the forest. Those who have 
never heard this sound eannot form any idea of its power and awful effect. It 
comes rushing up these mountain valleys like a hurricane, wrenching off branches 
and uprooting mighty trees in its course. 

I now began counting the time between the flash and the report, and found 
that the storm was coming on like a locomotive engine; when I could only 
count six after the flash, the bellowimg was fearful. Every flash came nearer, 
the storm was soon directly over us, the lightning and the report simultaneous. 
It was awfully grand—a thick darkness at one moment, the next a blaze of light 
the eye could not look upon, at the same instant a terrific crash. The clouds 

ing on the trees in a black mass, while all around us was enveloped 
in a dense fog. Much as I like to see a thunderstorm, this made me fear its 
dreadful effects; more especially after seeing so many larches shivered duri 
our ye ride. To remove was impossible, we must remain and trust in Provi- 
dence ion. In about half an hour the storm passed off towards the 
mountaims, among winch it echoed with fearful grandeur. 

Soon, however, it was returning, when I ed the time between the flash 
and report with intense anxiety. Each few minutes brought these dreadful 
clouds nearer, until they were —_ direetly over us, and the storm once more 
raged with all its fury. The lightni ~ weer to come from the tops of the 
trees, tinging the forest and all with a pale blue light. This caused 
man to sit’ up: the Russians were crossing themselves; but the Kalmucks sat 
smoking their short pipes, perfectly calm. It was only when two of our horses 
broke loose that these men showed the slightest emotion; they then sprang up 
and secured the poor beasts while they stood trembling with fear. The flashes 
were now incessant, thick streams appeared darting through the branches, and 
the thunder positively shook the ground—I could feel it tremble with each 
crash. So long as memory lasts I shall never forget the effect of this fearful 
night. I doubt if any man slept. 


The condition of the poorer classes on the Upper Irtisch excited Mr. 
Atkinson’s deepest commiseration. The faces of the women were din 
and careworn, with squalid misery stamped on every feature. Even 
children bore the of ill-usage and sorrow. Descending that river, 
com with whose that of the Rhine is deseribed as being very 

and tame, ondumiie reached Oust Kamenogorsk, whence he. 
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turned off to the Kirghis Steppe, and which he found to be diversified b 
high granite rocks, broken into curious and picturesque forms, ound 
of quartz, sparkling like snow in the sun, and ancient Kirghis tombs. 
The Kirghis, although vassals to Russia, still carry on predatory expedi- 
tions, or “ barantas” as they call them, in addition to smaller exploits, 
such as the plunder of the wayfarer. Protected by his Cossacks, Mr. 
Atkinson was hospitably entertained in the aouls, or encampments of 
these half-reclaimed nomades. But his journey was not unattended by 
danger, for he was several times menaced by the robbers in the mountains, 
and the aoul of one Muhammad, a chief of the tribe, was subjected to a 
nocturnal attack whilst he was reposing there. He was further disap- 
inted in obtaining a good view of the great lake called the Nor-Zaisan 
the impenetrable growth of reeds that surrounded it. 

Mr. Atkinson spent the winter, on his return from the Kirghis, at 
Barnaoul, the centre for the administration of the mines at Altai, and 
where he was most hospitably entertained. Living there was wonderfully 

Best flour, 3s. 4d. for 36 Ibs. English ; beef, 2s. to 3s. 2d. for 
36 Ibs.; fish, from 2s. 6d. to 9s. for 36 lbs.; use, 6d. a pair; tree 
partridges, 3d. to 4d. a pair; eggs, ]s. a hundred. Besides a most agree- 
able society, there was capital shooting in the neighbourhood, and as good 
fishing in the Ob, which is here a magnificent stream. Hares are 
numerous, as in winter-time are also wolves, but wild deer and bears must 
be sought for in the mountains. Our traveller gives a curious account of a 
female bear-hunter, who was not surpassed in courage and daring by either 
Kalmuck or Cossack, as well as that which appears to us to be a new 
feature in ursine natural history, and which was told to our traveller on 
Lake Baikal: 


Our steersman, who was a great Nimrod, related a circumstance which hap- 
to himself on this spot a few years before. Three of the villagers came 
ere to hunt in the forest above. They got separated, two of them following a 
bear, and the third another, which turned towards the upper part of the g 
where he pursued him unti] dusk, but without success. After this he returned 
to the camp, expecting to find his friends, but they had not arrived—hour after 
hour passed, and they did not appear. He was under no apprehension about 
their safety, and sat down to his evening meal. When this was ended, he piled 
several logs on the fire, and was soon fast asleep. Two or three hours had 
passed, when he was awoke by aompliing ser him, and turning his head he ob- 
served, by the light of his fire, a large going devas thotenk to the little 
stream. He divined the object of the brute in an instant. Bruin was going for 
water to put the fire out, then intending to devour his victim. It was the work 
of a moment for the hunter to seize his rifle which was at hand, and wait for his 
return. Presently he was heard in the water, was watched ascending the bank, 
and when i in the light of the fire, he received a bullet that rolled him down 
the bank, dead. It is a fact well known, that the bear will not attack a man 
when sleeping ba fire, but will first go into the water, saturate his fur, then 
return, put out the fire, and devour his victim at his leisure. 


It is with regret we have to quit the splendid scenery of the lakes and 
mountains of the Altai with an ascent of the Bielouka—the monarch of 
the chain—and the “ Bombs,” or narrow ridges of rocks—along which 
one horse can only pass at a time, so that should two horses meet, one 
must be thrown over, for they could not pass or turn round—and get on 
to the country of the Kalkas, or ancient Mongolia. This is the region 
marked on the map as the great Desert of Gobi, but as far as Mr. At- 
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kinson ventured—and it was not very far—it was found to present the 
usual features of a varied and contrasted configuration of plains, and hills, 
and mountains, with running waters and stagnant lakes. The nomade 
tribes were also grouped in their different aouls, or encampments, under 
their patriarchal chiefs, bearing the high-sounding names of sultans, 
among the chief of whom were Baspasihan, Oui-jass, Koubaldos, and 
Sabeck. It is probable that had his researches extended farther the 

ter part of the country would have been found to present the same 
me that is to say, a varied configuration and nomade population, 
whether in the direction of Yarkand, the Koko Nor, or Kara * seer and 
that the great Desert of Gobi only wants exploration to be swept from 
the map, just as is gradually happening to the blank spaces in the maps 
of Africa, and will some day happen to the same in the interior of Aus- 
tralia. 

“ The traveller,” Mr. Atkinson tells us, ‘‘ who attempts to force his 
way into a land abounding with such striking scenery, must be prepared 
for many difficulties and some risks. Perhaps, before my visit, those 
scenes were never looked upon by European eye, nor ever sketched by 
pencil. He who follows on my track will find that his rifle will be re- 
quired for more purposes than obtaining a dinner. His courage and de- 
termination will be tested by men who seldom show fear, and are ever on 
the alert. It is only by a steady hand, a quick eye, and skill with his 
weapon, that he can remain safe from acts of violence. Plunder is the 
common trade; and, what is still worse, the traveller, if not murdered, is 
carried off into certain slavery.” 

Mr. Atkinson’s party consisted of three Cossacks and seven Kalmucks, 
all brave fellows, sturdy hunters, and practised riflemen. After a visit to 
the Zabata Nor and Ikeougoun, two beautiful lakes, and to the aouls of 
the chiefs Arabdan and Darma Tsyren, he reached the great plains, and 
no sooner there than, after killing in half an hour snipes and ducks suffi- 
cient for a supper for the whole party, he was in his turn favoured by a 
visit from the wolves, 


It was a beautiful night—the sky covered with brilliant stars, and not a sound 
heard save the crackling of our fire. The horses had been so secured that they 
could not stray far away; all hands were lying down, some even asleep, when 
suddenly we heard oe UR at a distance. The Kalmucks and Kalkas sat up in 
an instant—it was a pack of wolves following our track; and a distant howl 
every now and then told us that they were approaching. The men started up 
collected the horses, and secured them on a spot between us and the lake. We 
had five rifles and my double-barrel gun, which I loaded with ball, at the service 
of these rapacious scoundrels, henlt ee venture to come within reach ; which 
the Kalkas thought certain, as they commit great ravages among their cattle 
frequently. Our fire was nearly out; but it was thought better that we should 
receive the robbers in the dark, or let them come quite near before a light was 
shown, when we should be able to see them, and, at a signal, pour in a volley. 
Again we heard them nearer, evidently in full scent of their game, and all lay 
ready on the ground watching their approach. It was not long before we could 
hear their feet beat on the ground as they galloped towards us. In a very few 
minutes the troop came up and gave a rip, howl. ‘The men now placed some 
dry bushes on the fire ri blew it up into a bright flame, which sent its red glare 
far beyond us, disclosing their ears and tails erect, and their eyes flashing fire. 
At this instant I gave a signal, and our yolley was poured in with deadly effect. 
The horrible howling which they set up declared that mischief had been done, 
We did not move to collect our game—that might be found in the morning. 
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Our pieces were reloaded as quickly as a as the Kalkas warned us that 
the wolves would return. We could a 
wounded howling, but too far away for us to risk a shot. The 
and we ined perfectly quiet. 

And return they did, when they were received as before ; but no sooner 
was the second onslaught repulsed than more howling was heard in the 
distance, and it was found that another pack of wolves was coming. 


The sound that we had heard in the distance had ceased for some time, when 
suddenly there was a great commotion; the other wolves had come up, and the 
snarling and growling became furious. How much I wished for a light to 
watch the battle which appeared likely to ensue! For a time there appeared to 
be individual combats, but no a engagements, and then all became calm 
as before. Again we waited, looking out for more than half an hour, when the 
horses rs pulling and plunging violently—still we could see nothing. The 
man now blew the embers, and in a few minutes the bushes burst up imto 
a blaze, when I saw a group of eight or ten wolves within fifteen paces, with 
others beyond. In a moment I gave them the contents of both barrels; at the 
same — the other men fired, when the pack set up a frightful howl and 
scampered ° 

Our fire was kept burning for some time, but we were not disturbed again 
during the night. At daylight we examined the ground, and found eight wolves 
dead—others had been wounded, as we ascertained by traces left on the sand ; 
and our men carried off the skins of the slain as trophies of the engagement. 


fire was let down, 


Other parts of this strange country, when stony, swarmed with serpents, 
and others, again, with tarantulas. 

The ground was quite covered with their webs and holes; and as we rode 
over it many of these venomous insects were killed by our horses. I was curious 
to.see them in their little dens, and dismounted to make a nearer acquaintance. 
I quickly came upon a large web, indicating a manufacturer on a great scale. | 
drew my long knife and touched it, when out he rushed, fixed his fangs on the 
steel for a moment, and then retreated into his hole. When the Kirghis 
observed me begin to dig him out, they were afraid that I should be bitten, but 
I took especial care to keep my fingers beyond his reach. I rolled him out of 
the sand, and again he sprang at the blade—evidently much — at being 
disturbed. His body was dark brown and black, and very ugly. Leaving him 
to seek or dig another dwelling, I mounted my horse and left this venomous 
7. The Kirghis have a great dread of these little reptiles, but the sheep eat 
them with impunity and relish. 

The reed marshes on the borders of the great lakes and rivers abounded 
with wild boar, which afforded the party good sport and a plentiful supply 
of food. Large bustards were also met with on the open steppes, and 
pheasants where there was cover. 

The reception given by one chief was so exactly the counterpart of 
another, that we shall extract the description given of the arrival at the 
aoul of Sultan Oui-jass : 


We could see the yourds not far off, on the bank of a lake, which was stretch- 
hg much beyond them. This was a most delightful scene, after our dreary 
ide. It was plain that the chief was rich in flocks and herds, and had a large 
aoul around him. The Kirghis led me up to a your, where a spear, with a tuft 
of red hair, was stuck in the ground; and a fine-looking old man was standing 
near, dressed in a rich silk kalnt, striped with crimson and yellow, tied round his 
waist with a n scarf. He had a deep crimson silk cap, fitting close to his 
head, embroidered with silver; and very high-heeled red Jeather boots. This 
was Qui-jass, who took hold of the reims, and held up his hand to help me 
#o dismount. He then placed first his right hand, then his left, on my 
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breast; after which he led me into his yourt. The —— 
down opposite the door; on these he placed me, and would have retired to a 
voilock I not insisted on his sitting beside me. In a few minutes a brass 
teapot was brought in, then some china teacups and saucers were put on 
a low table, and placed before us; a basin with sugar-candy, and several plates 
of dried fruit, were added. A youth, about seventeen years old, came in, knelt 
down before the table, poured out the tea, and handed a cup to me, and then 
some of the fruit. He performed the same office for my host, and ee 
our cups the moment they were empty; and we had the teapot several 


times. The had crowded into the yourt the moment we were sat down. 
Several were in silk #ala¢s and fox-skin caps; the youth handed tea to 
these men, partaking of it himself, and 1 was now informed that he was Oui- 
jass’s son. Besides the visitors in the yourt, I saw that there were many 


outside peeping in at us, and frequently changing places, that all might get a 
view. 

Sultan Baspasihan, whom our traveller had visited previously, was a 
strong, ruddy-faced man, dressed in a black velvet kalat edged with sable, 
and wore a deep crimson shawl round his waist ; on his head was a red 
cloth conical cap, trimmed with fox-skin, with an owl’s feather hanging 
from the top, showing his descent from Genghiz Khan. At first these 
chiefs were hospitable and honest, but this was not destined to continue. 
Sultan Oui-jass informed our traveller that the next sultan he ‘would 
come to—Koubaldos by name—and through whose country he must 
perforce pass to reach Sultan Sabeck, a powerful chieftain of good repu- 
tation, would not rob him at the aoul, but some of his bands would be 
set on their track to plunder them on their march. And so it turned out. 
Koubaldos received the traveller with the customary formalities, holding 
the reins, giving his hand to dismount, touching the traveller's breast 
with his right and left hands, and showing the way to his yourt. But 
when the next morning Mr. Atkinson prepared to take his ee he 
found that Koubaldos had anticipated him, and had ridden off with some 
of his men before daybreak. The wily chief had left directions that our 
traveller should be conducted towards the aoul of a brother bandit, 
Ultigun by name ; but this first portion of the plan was baffled by Mr. 
Atkinson taking another direction, guided to the encampment of Sultan 
Sabeck solely by the indication of a pointed mountain. Koubaldos, how- 
ever; was soon informed of the change of route, and following with his 
band, he overtook the travellers when bivouacked on the shores of a very 
picturesque lake. They were, however, once more baffled by the sagacity 
of the Kalmucks and Cossacks, who, seeing Mr. Atkinson sketch a ledge 
of rocks that advanced in a narrow neck into the lake, selected that as a 
place of retreat, to which, however, they did not go till it was quite dark, 
keeping up even after their departure a fire at their first place of encamp- 


ment. 


Before the first watch was over, the two men from our advanced post had 
come in, announcing that the villains were at our encampment. Bushes had 
been thrown on the fire, and the flames springing up enabled our sentinels to see 
men on horseback. I now ordered that three men only should fire at a time; 
this would give us three volleys, and my gun would do good service in defend- 
ing the narrow pass. ‘Two Cossacks and myself would fire first, then Tehuck-a- 
boi and his Kalmucks; lastly, the others. This being thoroughly understood, 
we waited patiently for the approach of the enemy. Pusat we heard the 
tramp of horses on the shore, but it was too dark to distinguish any ye 
The robbers were riding slowly along, and shortly stopped at the neck of 
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—many were talking fast, but the Kirghis could not hear what was said. A 

party presently advanced along the ledge, and we could hear them comi 

nearer ; and they soon reached the narrow part where not more than three onl 

ride abreast. This brought them to a stand; on our side every rifle was ready, 

— could not see a man; they stood and spoke, but no one attempted to 
over. 

Every word they uttered could now be distinctly heard, and we presently 
recognised the voice of Koubaldos. The band remained talking on this spot for 
about ten minutes, then returned to the shore, going off at a trot to the north- 
ward. The Kirghis explained what they had heard. Koubaldos was very angry 
that we had escaped, calling us cowards ; and he told his band that we could be 
easily taken. He was certain that we had gone to the north end of the lake, 
and by following quickly he would be up with us at daylight, and have us fast 
in the morasses. Even if we succeeded in passing these, he was equally con- 
fident of being able to drive us on to the steppe, from whence we could not 
reach Sultan Sabeck’s aou/ in less than three days; before which we could easily 
be cut off when our horses were exhausted for want of water. 


Soon after this escape, the party arrived at the aoul of Sultan Sabeck, 
who received them with the utmost hospitality. This aoul was situated 
at a distance of only two days’ journey from the frontier Chinese town of 
Barkoul or Tchin-si, where is one of the chief passes in the Thian-chan 
mountains, and which Mr. Atkinson says should be called Syan-shan, 
the highest range of Central Asia, while on the other side of the pass is 
the town of Khamil, or Hami. 

From this point Mr. Atkinson traced his way back in a north- 
westerly direction by Kizil Bash Nor to the district of Tchungaria, 
which is yom | by the great mountain chains of the Tarbogatai 
and Alatou, with the vast sheet of water, the Ala Kool, in the centre. 
This region was well populated by a nomadic pastoral people under dif- 
ferent sultans, and Mr. Atkinson wandered about it for one hundred and 
twenty-three days, sketching its varied and striking scenery, exploring 
its ancient tombs, surrounded at times with stones like the cromlechs of 
the Celts, correcting an error of Humboldt’s regarding the presumed 
existence of an active volcano in Lake Ala Kool, and encountering many 
dangers, which are unfortunately passed over just where the country is 
most new and curious, and where the sketches of scenery most abound. 

A ride of seventeen days took our traveller from this little known 
country to the Russian frontier, and at Semipolatinsk he appeared once 
more among his old friends, who had given him up, believing that he was 
killed. Hence, with a bound, he gets to Irkoutsk, gives us a passing 
insight into the vast region which encloses the head waters of the 
Yenissey between the Saian and Tangnou mountain chains, spends 
twenty-eight days on Baikal—the Alpine sea, as he justly terms it—and 
leaves us wintering in Oriental Siberia. Although thus hurried over iu 
its latter portions, we think we have said enough to show how replete 
Mr. Atkinson’s volume is with new and interesting matter. Not to 

, with the long winter nights before them, this remarkable record 
of travel, would argue a want of sympathy with humanity in its less- 
known aspects, and would attest a singular indifference to the progress 


of geographical and general knowledge. 
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A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1852, 1853. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Cape Town, April, 1853. 

On the following day we proceeded on our journey to the hilly regions. 
The road was exceedingly beautiful, but very fatiguing. The quantity 
of rain which had recently fallen had so ee injured it, that our horses 
often sank into holes, out of which it was difficult to extricate them. We 
found ourselves by turns down in the most romantic valleys and up on 
the giddiest heights. Slowly we toiled on to the little village of Cavinti, 
from thence to Louisiana, and still farther to Mahayhay. All these 
“ pueblos” resembled each other more or less. Louisiana was the 
smallest; it could not even afford to maintain any clergy; a proof of its 

verty. On certain market days, various necessaries of life were sold ; 
but bread was not among these, an excellent substitute for that article 
being found in rice. On the strength of our documents of recommenda- 
tion, we addressed ourselves wherever we went to the ‘ gobernador- 
cillon,” who received us like obliging inn-keepers, and found us meat, 
drink, and lodging, and horses for our journey. We were everywhere 
surrounded by a crowd of people staring at us; even at meal times we 
were subjected to the public gaze. Respect for a white skin appears a 
strong feeling, and to see a white person carry any burden or travel on 
foot, as, for instance, my boatman had to do, excited great surprise. 

The road between Cavinti and Louisiana, when we had reached the 
high land, was very Jevel ; between the last-named place and Mahayhay, 
on the contrary, it skirted the verge of precipices, where our horses, though 
they trod as firmly as mules, could with difficulty keep their footing. 
From this elevated road was obtained a most beautiful view: the river, 
for a space, flowing calmly and quietly at the bottom of the deep gorge, 
between the thickly-wooded sides of the hills, suddenly encountered a 
steep, rocky ridge, over which it rushed, falling to a depth of at least a 
hundred feet, and forming a cascade of from twenty to thirty ells in 
width. From the abyss beneath, where never yet the eye of man has 
penetrated, arose seidadte and jets of water, while all around, even to a 
considerable distance, was enveloped in a mist that fell like dew, im- 
parting freshness and fertility to the soil and vegetation, amidst which 
tall ferns waved their feathery leaves, and climbing plants, in a thou- 
sand forms and of a thousand hues, encircled the trees and the bushes 
with their green tendrils and brilliant flowers. Lost in admiration, I 
stood on a rock that projected over the waterfall, and enjoyed in breath- 
less silence the full majesty of vature, which, in the thundering sound of 
the mass of falling water, in the ever-changing play of colours in the 
deep gulf beneath, and in the glistening white vapour around, spoke 
with forcible eloquence to the soul of the grandeur of that Omnipotent 
Power who had created it. 

It was dark by the time that we reached the ‘ gobernadorcillon,” in 
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Mahayhay, and we had scarcely entered the large stone “Casa reale,” 
when the walls began to give way, the beams shook, and the roof 
cracked. It was a violent shock of earthquake, which, however, lasted 
only for a minute, but in that minute every human being in the house 
and in the street had sunk on their wey aon praying and counting 
the beads of their rosaries, while making repeated signs of the cross. 
After the commotion was over, we were received with great hospitality, 
and remained till next morning, when we proceeded to the little town of 
Lillo, which we did not leave until the afternoon, the rich vegetation on 
the hill Banajao, which has an elevation of five thousand feet, having 
seduced me into a long excursion. The slipperiness of the road, to- 
with the overwhelming heat, occasioned me so much fatigue, that 
could with difficulty drag myself through the mighty woods, and had 
to relinquish my intention of ascending to the summit, which would also 
have occupied much more time than | could spare. 

However laborious this journey had been, it was at least rich in 

pleasing sights. Among these may be mentioned not only the foaming 
mountain streams, dashing in their downward eourse to the profound 
depths beneath, and forcing their way with gigantic strength through 
the rich masses of vegetation that clothed the plains and the hills, but 
also, lying in picturesque beauty among the groves of cocoa-nut-trees, 
and surrounded by bananas, the solitary huts, whose immates im their 
slight costume were pressing the sugar-canes into the crushing machines, 
or weaving mats, or pounding rice in large wooden mortars with heavy 
clubs. 
It is said that at the top of this lofty mountain rich veins of gold 
exist, but that if ever any enterprising adventurer seeks to approach 
these hidden treasures, violents torms, accompanied by thunder, light- 
ning, and earthquakes, break forth, and render any attempt at investiga- 
tion impossible. Well-informed people assured me that the mountains 
in this neighbourhood really do contain precious metals, but that 
Spanish indolenee is the obstacle to any miming operations being car- 
ried on. “If they belonged to the English,” it was added, “ things 
would be differently managed.” 

Tired as we were on our return to Lillo, we had to set off for the 
village of Nacarlan, whence we understood there was a road direct to 
Santa Cruz, where our “banca” was awaiting us. But at Nacarlan we were 
told that though there certainly was such a road, it was in very bad 
order, and, moreover, very unsafe, being imfested by lawless characters ; 

we were advised to go back to Lillo and take a circuitous route 
over Santa Magdalena to Santa Cruz. 

In this journey over hill and dale I had an opportunity of seeing a good 
deal of the country, as well as of the people ; yet, in respect to my botanical 
researches, I would rather have taken the less frequented but wilder road 
direct to Santa Cruz. In order to enrieh my collection, however, as much 
as possible, I resolved to take a cruise to the west, along the southern 
shore of the lagoon and its craggy heights. We sailed, therefore, in m 
“ banca” to Bai, and after having looked about us in the little town, whie 
lay embosomed amidst all the charms of a tropical forest, we paid a visit 
to the pastor of the church. He was a tall, mysterious-looking Franciscan 
monk, with one of those countenances which are peculiar to men who are 
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conscious of the appalling degree of power which religion has placed in 
their hands, and who never for one moment cease to exercise it both over 
the spiritual and the worldly concerns of their flock. I must add that he 
was gentlemanly in manners, and made a kind host. He arranged a 
musical entertainment for us, consisting of flutes and harps, and invited 
two pretty young girls, who amused us by a and singing, the 
priest himself often joining inthe chorus. As the day was finished by 
an excellent supper and good beds, we felt extremely comfortable under 
his roof, and formed very glowing ideas of the savoir vivre of the brethren 
of the cloister. He did me the favour to sport some Latin to me, but was 
obliged to confess that it was so long sinee he had cultivated the ae- 

uaintance of the classical worthies, that it was now somewhat a task to 
fim to converse in their language. Certainly his Latin was anything 
but fluent, yet I inferred from these relics of learning that he must have 
been a more than usually well-educated priest ; and this supposition was 
confirmed by what I afterwards heard of him at Manilla. 

An idea can scarcely be formed of the influence which the priesthood 
have here—the mundane as well as the spiritual authority they exercise. 
They appropriate the best of everything to themselves, and nothing is 
withheld from these omnipotent patriarchs. The fate of the Philippines 
has lain in their hands for centuries, and it is their fault that the con 
dition of these islands is no better than it actually is. 

On the following morning we rode through the most enchanting groves 
to Los Banjos, whieh derives its name from the warm springs there, 
whose waters gush forth at 178 degrees of heat. I took several walks in 
this region of flowers, and made a further excursion on horseback to a 
remarkable lake ealled Socal. Its almost motionless water was tinted 
green by numerous marine plants, and the masses of gigantic trees which 
overhung its banks were reflected in its calm surface, adding, near its 
margin, a still deeper shade to its verdant hue; while hundreds of large 
ferocious crocodiles were tumbling about elose to the shore, and the air 
was almost darkened by the flocks of wild birds and number of enormous 
vampire-bats, which, screeching and flapping their wings, seemed bent 
both on enticing and exasperating their hungry enemies beneath. The 
whole scene bore such an ill-boding and gloomy character, that I felt as 
if I were standing by one of those places which the ancients, had they 
known of it, would Sins ronounced to be a new entrance to Hades, and 
it was with a lightened heart that I resumed my journey back to the 
abodes of mankind. 

We put up at the house of the priest, whose double chin, plump cheeks, 
and merry, twinkling eyes spoke significantly of “live and let live.” He 
placed before us a delicious repast, drew one bottle of wine after another, 
and drank copiously himself to show us a good example. After having 
evinced his prowess in that respect, he went chuckling out of the room, 
and speedily returned with two infants—twins—one on each arm, and 
asked us if their father had not reason to be proud of adding such a 
couple of promising youngsters to tlie citizens of the world. He then ‘ 
launched out into an angry harangue on the folly of the Church for im- 
posing the insufferable Ws of celibacy upon its servants. It was evident 
that we had before us anything but a self-denying anchorite, and yet this 
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moral man ruled with despotic owny some thousands of souls, to whom 
he was bound to set a good example! 

We were obliged to decline his hospitable invitation to stay a day or 
two with him, for my excursions had already occupied eight days, and I 
was afraid I might be expected at Manilla. Embarking again on the 

we passed the night at some miserable fishermen’s huts on a little 
island, and arrived the following afternoon at Manilla. There I learned 
that the frigate was to sail next day, therefore I had not much time left 
to devote to the city or its suburbs, where gardens, filled with the most 
delightful fruits and lovely flowers, testified to the mildness of the 
climate. On the 14th of January we raised our anchor, and after a 
voyage of six days over the then tranquil Chinese Sea, we arrived at 


Sin 
i er before we reached Singapore, I had been attacked by severe 
illness ; I continued confined to bed with a violent fever, and with the 
leasant anticipation of perhaps not being able to see anything of that 
city. Illness is always disagreeable, but particularly so on board 
where one has to contend with the heat and many inconveniences, 
ip. doubly annoying when in the vicinity of a town, where thousands of 
human beings are collected, and of scenes rich in the productions of 
nature. Yet with these annoyances I had to put up during the whole 
time that the frigate lay at Singapore, therefore I saw nothing of the 
place, and obtained no specimens for my collection. It was only through 
the porthole that, as I swung in my hammock, I could see the low, 


green Sidlends that form the sound of Singapore, the harbour with its ships, 


the long, straggling town with its handsome white houses bordering the 
shore, and its minaret-shaped church spire. Pleasing pictures they 
were, which I was condemned only to behold through a small aperture 
like a peep-show. The companions of my voyage gave me many details 
of the place and its pleasures, but my personal acquaintance with any 
one belonging to it was confined to the visits of a few Arabs, Malays, 
Hindoos, | other dealers in various goods. They flocked round the 
frigate in their light, neat boats, bringing fruit of all kinds, bread, milk, 
eggs, mats, neckerchiefs, muslins, coral, parrots, monkeys, &c., and 
everything was exhibited to the utmost advantage. Notwithstanding my 
sufferings, I could not but laugh at some of the transactions between the 
Mussulmans and our people, and I was pleased with the fine forms of 
several of our commercial visitors, who were but lightly clothed in white 
garments falling from the waist, white drapery thrown over the shoulders, 
and white turbans. I had a still more gratifying sight when one of 
these sultans—who, though in a kind of honourable imprisonment, lead 
a luxurious life, somewhat like a parrot in its handsome cage—paid a 
visit to the frigate. He was equipped in grand state costume, and was 
accompanied by an Englishman, who officiated as gavler to his highness. 
He was received with all due honour in the captain’s cabin, and a salute 
was fired when he left the ship. 

Everything else that I might say about Singapore would be from the 
report of others, therefore I shall not attempt any description of that re- 
markable town, but content myself with referring you to “Steen Bille’s 
Account of the Voyage of the Corvette Galathea.”’ 
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On our voyage through Rhi and Banca Sound we were favoured with 
a fresh wind, and, as the fever bad now left me, I could crawl from my 
hammock up on deck to look at the hilly Banca isles, which lay to the 
left of us, and the level Sumatra, which, on the right, spread orth its 
leafy shores. Banca is one of the most important colonies of Holland, 
for it is on the south side of it that is found the metal from which is ob- 
tained the much-sought-for Banca tin. The progress by which the ore 
is obtained is very clumsy and imperfect, and, like many other things, 
bears witness to the phlegmatic disposition so inherent in the Dutch, at 
least so evident in their mode of developing the resources of their eastern 
colonies, causing them to be satisfied with what they have been in the 
habit of gaining, without taking the trouble to inquire if, with less labour, 
they might not have even larger returns by adopting modern improvements. 
The labourers are almost exclusively the patient, hard-working Chinese, 

On the 4th of February we dro Sal our anchor in the roads of 
Batavia; and as soon as the illness which still lingered about me would 
pay I landed, and made my way to the house of a merchant to whom 

had taken a letter of introduction. He was so kind as to insist on my 
going to his country residence, thinking that the mild, pure air would be 
beneficial to me. I remained there a few days, eh made as many 
excursions as my weakness would permit, but, as far as related to botany, 
I found the country round very poor. Although I cannot say much of 
Java in general, I can speak with certainty of Batavia and its environs, 
The landing takes place at large piers, st the stranger goes to an hotel 
which looks much more inviting in its exterior than its interior is found 
to be. Outside of this hotel are assembled numerous hackney coachmen, 
with their little open carriages. The drivers are generally Malays, very 
lightly clad, with the exception of their heads, on which a invariably 
wear a gilded hat in the shape of a large, heavy, raised lid of a stew-pot, 
which gives them a strange appearance. A carriage is hired, for this 
place is not within the town, and there is nothing to be seen here but an 
observatory, situated near the landing-place, and a market-place, abound- 
ing in every variety of fruit, among which one hundred pineapples can 
be bought for one piastre, and other fruit at similar low prices. 

The entire coast which we had passed up to this consisted of a low 
swamp, the exhalations from which, under the rays of a burning sun, are 
sO noxious, and occasion so much sickness, that Batavia has been called 
“a great grave for Europeans.” Farther up, the country has been inter- 
sected by a number of canals, and at intervals large trees have been 
eemeya but the unhealthy coast remains near enough to do its insalu- 

rious work, 

After having driven over a large plain, planted with a lony alley of 
tamarind-trees, we passed through a gateway, ornamented with grotesque 
statues, into the city of Batavia, and had immediately before us the 
town-hall, an old-fashioned Dutch building, not remarkable for anythin 
except for being particularly well whitewashed and plastered, heavy | 
uniform. The river was crossed by a massive bridge, and the town 
entered by a street shaded by acacias and tamarinds, which I thought the 
finest in the city. On the banks of the river were erected a number of 
stone barracks, in which several artisans, poor coachmen, and others, led 
a life very free from all restraint. On the opposite side of the river the 
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European merchants and ship-agents have their offices, warehouses, and 
depots for goods, but not their private dwellings. ‘The Europeans do not 
reside here, but in a newer town at some little distance up the country. 
They come to their offices about nine o’clock im the morning, and remain 
there till five o'clock in the afternoon, when, leaving a Malay or some 
other superintendent in charge of these places of business, they return to 
their homes to dinner, and spend the afterpart of the day pleasantly 
with their families, enjoying the delicious coolness of the Oe even- 
air. 

It is not easy to determine the exact limits of Batavia. Behind the 
town-hall, and amidst the canals, run from east to west several streets, 
with houses that remind one of what is called the Netherlands style of 
architecture, which means narrow houses of two stories high, with often 
irregular windows, walls of red bricks, projections over the doors, but on 
the whole with an air of neatness. In some of the streets the houses lie 
close together, but in general they are detached, and each is surrounded 
by a grove of cocoa-nut trees. There are also so many gardens and 
canals that one is often inclined to ask where the real town is. That 
part of it which is most entitled to the name contains some public offices 
and handsome shops, especially those filled with japanned ware, where 
the most elegant and tasteful articles are to be seen—such as tables, cup- 
boards, screens, &c., inlaid with the most brilliant colours. How much I 
regretted that a limited purse obliged me to be only a passive beholder of 
these costly and magnificent works of art. 

But if Batavia Proper can only be called fragments of a town, that 
not very enviable name may certainly be bestowed on the Chinese portion 
of it, which consists of such a multitude of low taverns and disreputable 
houses densely packed together, that a counterpart to this mass could 
scarcely be found beyond the limits of the Celestial Empire. Chinese, 
wherever they go, are always the same—the legitimate representatives of 
Conservatism—the most faithful adherents to inherited customs—the 
abject slaves of habit. In manners, dress, dwellings, and character, the 
do not deviate a hair-breadth from those of their forefathers and kindred, 
and they exhibit among foreigners the same peculiarities as they display 
at home. Money and sensual enjoyments are the great objects of pursuit 
of the Chinese, and to obtain these they will suffer anything, bear every- 
thing, and be indefatigable in their exertions. 

In one of my former letters I mentioned that in California it had been 
found necessary to take measures to prevent the country from being quite 
overrun by these—innumerable as the sands of the sea—indastrious sons 
of the eastern Asiatic empire. Their admission into Java is also not 
without restrictions. It is only in oe third year that they have per- 
mission to emigrate to that country, and even then not in great numbers. 
Every one who wishes to settle there must obtain a solvent surety, who 
will answer for his paying his taxes and crown dues, and also engage to 
take care of him in the event of illness or poverty, and to find the means 
of his returning to his own country if he wishes at any time to do so. 
Notwithstanding these stringent conditions, in Batavia alone, amidst a 
population of 66,000 souls, there are not less than 20,000 Chinese. 

After having left the Chinese part of the city with its crowded habita- 
tions, it was difficult to determine whether one was actually in the country 
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or still in what might be claimed to be town. The villas, built in various 
styles of architectural beauty, lay as closely together as convenience 
would admit ; and in the gardens attached to them, all that Flora could 

uce in this charming climate of brilliancy in colour and sweetness of 

ume were to be found in rich abundance, not merely blooming in 
natural beauty, but also the result of the highest art, and the eye wan- 
dered over the loveliest plants brought from many a distant land. The 
love of flowers, and horticulture in general, seems to have been imported 
from the old mother country, and to have increased under the genial 
influence of soil and climate. 

In the open colonnades, under cover of the projecting roofs, are to be 
seen lounging-chairs, sofas, and other articles of furniture inviting to 

, and that “far niente,” which here is justly called “dolee.” The 
remainder of these splendid edifices, besides a verandah running round 
the house, to which its immates also often resort, consists of a spacious 
saloon furnished with European elegance, a dining-room, whose walls are 
frequently nothing but curtains that can draw up, and through which the 
cool air finds admission, and several smaller apartments. 

This district, which can hardly be called own, on account of its exten- 
sive gardens and park-like grounds, nor country, since the houses lie near 
each other, is known by the name of New Batavia. Here dwell the 
wealthy and the Europeans; here also the higher class tradesmen, such 
as the Parisian tailors, and others of the same grade, have their shops ; 
and here, too, are to be found the principal public buildings, public offices, 
and handsomest streets and squares. Among these, Waterloo-place 
deserves particular mention. In the centre of this large, green, open 
square is to be seen an immense pillar, on the top of which is enthroned a 
colossal lion rampant, and on the sides of which it is recorded that the 
Dutch, on the field of Waterloo, conquered the powerful tyrant Napoleon. 
Not a word is said of the English or the Prussians. I was much sur- 
prised to find so few churches here. I only saw one, but many, no 
doubt, are to be found, though they are, like the religion of the inhabit- 
ants, rather Mahomedan than anything else. Missionaries are not tole- 
rated; and the government does not seem to take much heed of the 
religious state of its subjects. They have, perhaps, learned to perceive 
that wherever Christianity is introduced, the children of nature become 
less willing to be the blind instruments of their masters’ will. 

The Malays have also their head-quarters in this portion of the town ; 
their huts lie on the borders of the river, along the canals, or under the 
shade of the cocoa-nut-tree groves, on the country roads. They are a 
dirty, ugly, and uninteresting race. I observed two peculiarities among 
them—their power of carrying heavy burdens, and their great civility. 
When you meet them, they do not content themselves with a common 
salutation, but turn their backs to you, in order to express their unwor- 
thiness to look a white person in the face. The women among these 
people are still uglier than the men. They wear the same clothing as I 
Observed was worn at Luzon, but less neat and picturesque. Flowers in 
the hair are much used among them. In an intellectual point of view 
the Malays stand very low, and nothing is done to improve them in this 
respect. However, this race show themselves faithful servants, though 
it must be a difficult task to break them into habits of cleanliness and 


attention. 
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I had not much opportunity of seeing the natural productions of Java, 
for the debility which lingered so long after my illness prevented my un- 
dertaking any fatiguing journey. With the family of my hospitable 
entertainer, who had so kindly pressed me to take up my abode at his 
charming villa, I led quite a lov life, which was very pleasant for 
a short time. The house was filled with servants, who seemed always 
ready to forestal one’s wishes, almost before they were fully formed in 
the mind. After a light breakfast, the master of the house drove off to 
his counting-house. I then walked with his wife and her children in the 
gardens and park, and partook of a second and more solid breakfast at 
eleven o’clock. During the heat of the day, between the hours of 
twelve and four o’clock, every one retired to take some repose. My host 
returned home about five o’clock, when we took a drive. Acquaintances 
in handsome equipages were met—a little gossip was indulged in—invi- 
tations were given or received for the evening, and we drove home 
to dinner. The day soon closed in. The air was redolent with the deli- 
cious perfumes of charming flowers, and the clear heavens above were 
studded with the most brilliant stars. The tea-table was placed in the 
verandah, and the whole party lounged in the commodious chairs, or on 
the sofas, either engaged in conversation or wrapped up in their own 
thoughts, as best pleased them. At length they separated, to seek rest 
after the exertions of the day; for this kind of life is more fatiguing 
than any one would imagine. 

Few places on our globe have so rich and luxuriant a Flora as Java, 
and many of the finest specimens the vegetable world can show are in- 
digenous there. However, around Batavia every inch of ground is so 
highly cultivated that no traces are left of its original wild productions. 
I travelled to a distance of sixteen miles from the environs of the town 
before I met with a single native forest ; but among the hills, which are 
seen from the roads, nature still exists in its primitive state. 

The Javanese were at one period a turbulent tribe; now they are ver 
gentle, and quietly submit to be placed in leading-strings by their 
masters. They are generally employed in making roads. From one 
end of the island to the other, over the summits of the mountains and 
through deep defiles, there runs an excellent high road, the construction 
of which has cost millions of florins, and thousands of human lives; but 
notwithstanding that it was Javanese sweat and blood which levelled this 
broad commodious path, the natives are not permitted to profit by it, but 
must traverse a by-road running alongside of the great causeway, and 
must drag over this, to other men almost impassable, way, their heav 
waggons, which resemble small houses with regular roofs, with weil 
often only roughly constructed of wood, and drawn by unwieldy buffaloes, 
very much like those of China. The whole male population of the island, 
from sixteen to fifty years of age, have to perform military service; and 
this compulsory arrangement is calculated to repress every possibility of 
attempting rebellious projects. 

Iam aware that much more might be said of this interesting island, 
with which Holland is, in many respects, so intimately connected ; but 
the circumstances under which I visited it having prevented my acquir- 
ing much personal knowledge of it, I must refer you to the details given 
by other voyagers. 
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We left Batavia on Sunday, the 13th of February; adverse wind and 
tide rendered our passage through the narrow sound very tedious, but 
we were soon careering with a favourable breeze over the waves of the 
Indian Sea, and on the 23rd of February we cast anchor at Keeling, or 
Cocos Islands, where we remained till the 26th. 

Keeling Islands are surrounded on all sides by leafy holmes encircling 
one of these, as it were, enclosed lakes, with its blue waters, from whose 
depths here and there shot up masses of coral, resembling bushes and 
trees, most of which, however, scarcely rose beyond the surface of the 
water, and amidst whose Jower extremities fish and other marine animals 
glided about. The day after our arrival I went ashore on the farthest 
island, which bore a strong resemblance to Duperrey Island; it was 
covered with self-grown groves of cocoa-nut trees, some old and gigantic 
in height, some young and beautiful, spreading their broad leaves in the 
empty space left by the loftiness of the older trees, but the whole grow- 
ing so thickly together, that it was difficult to find one’s way through 
them. Darwin limits the plants in these islands to twenty-two species, 
to which I can add four more, and this calculation shows the poverty of 
these coral islands in respect to vegetation, excepting only as regards the 
cocoa-nut palms, which are remarkably fine. It is certainly curious to 
see a little narrow strip of land—for none of these islets are more than 
half a mile in breadth—overgrown with thick clumps of cocoa-nut-trees, 
with some few others scattered here and there among them, yet to find 
the ground only composed of larger or smaller coral fragments, with 
scarcely any grass or flowers. To the natural historian the interesting 
inquiry suggests itself, whence come these living saplings that, in so 
strange a soil, take root and flourish? ‘They come from islands as dis- 
tant as Sumatra and Java, but not direct, for they drift a long way 
round by New Holland. ‘There is a wonderful tenacity and means of 
reproduction in vegetable life, when, after having been borne for thou- 
sands of miles over ocean’s waves, a plant apparently dead has retained 
vital powers perhaps for years. 

Though the vegetable productions were not rich in variety, it was 
quite the reverse with the marine animals, especially the mussels, coral 
insects, and mollusca. As I had to pass over the coral reefs in going 
from one island to another, I had an opportunity of gazing upon the 
wonders which the sea conceals, and I cannot be surprised that people 
gifted with poetic imaginations, on beholding these beautiful creations, 
should transform them, by fancy’s magic wand, into fairy palaces and 
brilliant flowers beneath the foaming sea. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848, AS SEEN BY AN ENGLISH 
STATESMAN.* 


Tne “ Spanish alliance” stands curiously enough in the same relation 
to the revolution which tumbled Louis Philippe from his throne that the 
“ greased cartridges” do to the rebellion in India. Neither were the sole 
cause of events, nor yet were they simple links in the chain. In the one 
case, conspirators tortured a fact to the purposes of revolt ; in the other, 
the correspondence to which the untoward incident gave rise so far 
monopolised the attention of the French government, that they met the 
Chambers, at a time of a great crisis, utterly unprepared with any plan 
whatsoever connected with the conduct of the affairs of the country. 

It is natural that an English statesman should give due importance to 
this great feature which preceded the revolution of 1848, but Lord Nor- 
manby is by no means blind to other influences and agencies that were at 
work : notoriously ministerial incapacity and corruption, finally brought 
home to the supposed incorruptible Guizot himself; corruption in the 
Chamber of Deputies and in the Court; universal mistrust in the king 
himself, and the consequent general demoralisation, accompanied as usual 
at the same time by a general demand for change and reform, resisted 
till the cup of retributive destiny flowed over.t 

And where, when the torrent poured over the land, was the young 
princess for whose hand the friendship of Queen Victoria and the alli- 
ance with England had been cast to the winds? Her fate at such 
a moment seems strange enough to be by some deemed more than 
fortuitous. 


There was a general report yesterday evening that the Duchess of Mont- 
pensier was missing, having been forgotten in the precipitate flight of the rest 
of the royal family from the Tuileries. This was so far confirmed to me that a 
person told me, soon after the departure of the king, he could hardly believe his 

when he saw the young princess quite alone, wandering bewildered on the 
outskirts of the crowd near the palace. In answer to my very natural question 
why he did not at once offer his assistance, this person re lied, that his first 
impulse was to do so, though he was perfectly unknown to a royal highness, 
but that in the then temper of the mob he did not like the responsibility of 
attracting attention to her, and he thought her best chance of. safety was in 
being not only unrecognised but unsuspected. Considering the pains that had 
been taken to make that chateau her home, the sacrifices at which that object 
had been attained, and the triumphant reception with which she had been so 
recently welcomed there, it does appear strange that no one should have been 
found to make it his duty to secure the retreat of one so young, so gentle, so 
helpless, and so beautiful, who had therefore, even upon strangers, such com- 





* A Year of Revolution. By the Marquis of Normanby. Two Vols. Long- 
man and Co. 1857. 

t After the institution of the provisional government, Lamartine said to Lord 
Normanby, “ Now, with regard to a question that has occupied you all lately— 
the Spanish marriages—to which Louis Philippe owes his downfal, I always 
said that selfish object would be his ruin; it drove him into a line of politics 
which the country would not stand. The government will take an early oppor- 
tunity of stigmatising that policy with regard to Spain as anti-national; they 
desire in that country independent alliance, but no exclusive influence.” 
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bed claims to protection, wherever a vestige of chivalry is left in the world. 
No one, however, who has not actually lived through such days as are now 
passing, can have any idea how little, amidst such confusion, the presence of 
mind of the most practised suffices to provide against all contingencies. At such 
moments the duty that is the most pressing and obvious becomes the most im- 
rative, however little it may be the most important. Every species of humilia- 
tion seems to have been accumulated on this unhappy family within the last 
three days. In all human reverses the suddenness of the shock is the greatest 
ravation; and the confident security in which I left the king on Monday 
night must have added to the bitterness of the pang with which he yesterday 
sought the Place Louis XV. (a spot of such evil omen to his family), not, ’tis 
true, like his own father, or one of his predecessors and kinsmen, to lay down 
his life, but to separate himself from everything which had long been the boast 
and the pride of that life. Of all those courtly flatterers, who had so recently 
hailed that royal daring which, in its lofty disregard of consequences, had revived 
the policy of Louis xIVv,, and who had pleased his ear by adding that his was 
also the worldly wisdom and sagacity which could bring that slat to a more 
successful issue, not one was near — As he with difficulty ascended the 
steps of the hired carriage, he was assisted on one side by M. Crémieux, an 
uncourtly deputy of the extreme Left, whom the Moni¢eur of this morning an- 
nounces as a member of the provisional government, and on the other side the 
door was closed by a strong epithnist, whose name I will not mention, who 
—_—s to the king, his majesty thanked him, and the other replied: “ Pas da 
tout, il y a dix-sept ans que j’attends ce jour.” 


* T]l-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk !” 


But to return to her whose presence in this country was so closely connected 
with the last fatal dream of that insatiable ambition. At that very moment, that 
interesting and illustrious child, only now just sixteen (and, if the courtly an- 
nouncements of the last few weeks are to be believed, bearing with her the 
future object of the combined hopes of Spain and France, and of the exaggerated 
apprehensions of England), was wandering about utterly alone, every moment in 
er of becoming the mark for popular fury, and her only protection against 
insult being the apparent impossibility that one so cherished could be found in 
such a piteous and deserted plight. I am happy to say that for the present I 
am reassured as to her safety: at seven o’clock this morning I received a visit 
from two ladies, who he a at an hour and in a manner calculated to avoid ob- 
servation ; one was officially attached to the person of one of the princesses, the 
other merely a devoted private friend. They came to requestme..... and 
I hastened to do all they wished. , 

One could not help an inward reflection upon the contrast between the arrival 
of the Duchesse de Montpensier in the land of her adoption not much more than 
a year since, and the way in which she was now about to quit it, perhaps for 
ever. All Europe had then been summoned to the Tuileries, through its diplo- 
matic representatives, to offer combined congratulations on the auspicious 
nuptials. From the attitude which the British government had assumed as to 
these nuptials, its representative alone could not assist at that ceremonial, 
though hastening to take the earliest opportunity of paying his personal respects 
to her royal highness as a de facto French princess. And now it was through 
the intervention of that very ambassador that she was about, under an assumed 
name, to reach the land of universal refuge. God speed her on her way! May 
she find in that domestic happiness, which need not be of any climate or of any 
country, the redeeming point of her married lot, since a sudden blight has fallen 
upon those ambitious hopes, of which she was rather the unconscious instrument 

the self-chosen object. 


The young princess had many fatigues, sufferings, and dangers to go 
through before she effected her final escape from France. It is said that 
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she showed throughout these trials a light heart and a brave spirit. 
Lord Normanby does not precisely credit the statement made by General 
Thierry to Lamartine, that when the general remarked upon the hard- 
ship of these adventures to one like herself, she rejoined, “ Eh bien, 
j'aime mieux les aventures que la monotonie de la table ronde de 
travail dans les salons chauds et somptueux des Tuileries.” Yet is there 
nothing unlikely in such an observation coming from a princess then so 
youthful. 


Years have since rolled away (observes Lord Normanby), and the memory of 
that round table at the Tuileries is now passing from the minds of those younger 
occupants who may have found the confinement of its circle irksome, and, also, 
from the recollection of those strangers standing round, who were received by 
the illustrious lady who presided with that benign grace which was peculiarly 
her own. Those years continue to roll on, and the princes of the house of 
Orleans, who in youth had vied with each other in their zeal in the service of 
their country, are forced to pass their meridian in exile and inaction, bearing 
their weary lot with that unostentatious resignation which, whilst seeming to 


avoid notice, secures, as it merits, a tacit tribute of respect and sympathy 
from all. 


Lord Normanby analyses Lamartine’s conduct at this conjuncture with 
a close scrutiny. He more particularly dwells on his sitting in the 
Chamber, with his face buried in his hands, with his written speech in 
favour of a regency in his pocket, while the Duchess of Orleans and 
the Count of Paris stood in presence of a paralysed house! Yet he 
omits an important consideration—was not Lamartine balancing between 
his “7 and the chances of personal aggrandisement which a revolution 
might bring to him? When Odilon Barrot took the lead in advocating 
the Regency, the die was cast. 


All the witnesses of the scene, with whom I have spoken, concur in this, that 
M. Lamartine had hitherto buried his face in his hands, as if absorbed in medita- 
tion as to the course he should pursue, but, as M. Odilon Barrot slowly ascended 
the tribune, he threw back his head, gazed fixedly upon him, and his whole 
attitude was that of defiance and opposition. I am far from asserting that his 
first feeling was, if the regency is adopted, there stands its counsellor and 
director, but there is something m M. Odilon Barrot’s deportment, and a certain 
air of conscious integrity blended with superior wisdom, which was likely to be 
peculiarly irritating to M. Lamartine’s susceptibility. He has too much imagi- 
nation, and one may add too much expansive benevolence, where his amour propre 
is not affected, to be a very accurate analyst of human weaknesses, but he must 
be aware that the disposition of all men’s minds is to deny in others any com- 
bination of eminent qualities—ready to allow to any one only his spécialité, as 
we say here; and that in admiring him for his brilliancy as a poet and inspired 
writer, every one was predisposed not to recognise in him a statesman of practical 
wisdom or habits of business, and here he found himself brought in contact with 
the man whose assumption of those very qualities found ready belief with all. 


The mere presence of the popular minister of the day—the political 
rival of Lamartine—was at that moment inauspicious, if not fatal, inas- 
much as it brought into hostile action the master-spirit of the moment, 
and decided him as to the course which he should pursue. Even a 
statesman can have some sense of humour in him, and Lord Normanb 
relates that when the advent of bands of ruffians put an end to all 
discussion, and finally drove the provisional government to the Hotel 
de Ville, “one of them, pointing his gun at the president, M. Sauzet 
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dropped down from his chair untouched, and as president disappeared for 
ever.” Lord Normanby thinks that if Dupin had been in the Sauteuil 
instead of M. Sauzet, the result might have been different. On what 
trifles may the fate of a dynasty hang ?—on a nervous man being in the 
chair, or the personal jealousy of two statesmen like Lamartine or Odilon 
Barrot! The part that trifles sometimes play in bringing about great 
results in times of revolution is also shown in the history of Crémieux’s 
appointment to the provisional government. 


The story current to-day is that, amidst the deafening turmoil, the names 
written down by Lamartine could not be heard when me from the president’s 
chair by poor old Dupont de |’Eure. He transferred the list to the person 
standing next to him, who, having a weak voice, was equally inaudible. As it 
was important no time should be lost, these names were then given to M. 
Crémieux, who has the lungs of Stentor, and he added his own name, which was, 
amidst all the confusion, adopted with the others ;* thus was appropriated, for 
the moment, one-seventh of absolute dominion over thirty-five nifilons of people. 


The provisional government once installed, Lord Normanby, instead 
of feeling that distrust which might have been expected from the am- 
bassador of one monarch to another just deposed, at once applauded their 
efforts to maintain order, and tendered them whatever countenance was 
in his power. ‘ Making allowance for the difficulties of their position,” 
he says, “ I think many of the ordinances published by the government 
during these last eight-and-forty hours do great credit to their political 
capacities.” He applauds Lamartine, the master-spirit of the crisis, for 
advocating the cause of the tricolored flag over the “ red,” and for pro- 
claiming the abolition of the punishment of death for all political offences 
(yet what was it but a sop to anarchy ?). The question of titles and of 
taxes were, he thought, brought forward with injudicious haste, but it 
was, he supposed, “a necessary sop to their more eager supporters.” 
But the proclamation, abolishing all titles of nobility, rather astounded 
even the British ambassador. When he appealed to his friend Lamar-: 
tine on the matter, the latter knew nothing about it, had not even seen 
the proclamation till it was in the Moniteur ; and this was the constant 
excuse of one of the members of this ill-regulated government. Lamar- 
tine never knew what his fellow-governors were doing; and on one 
occasion Lord Normanby was the first to bring an important published 
state document under his notice. The provisional government was, indeed, 
divided from the onset into conservative Republicans, Socialists, and Reds, 
or anarchical Republicans, each mistrusting, thwarting, and, as far as 
possible, acting independently of one another. 


In the first days of the revolution, when Louis Blanc was only made secretary 
to the provisional government, he had too much good sense not to see the ab- 
surdity of his own theories when pushed to excess, and had, as yet, no object in 
pressing them forward as an engine to undermine with the working classes the 
popularity of those who are now his colleagues. When first a turbulent deputa- 
tion, asking for droit de travail and ouvrage assuré, arrived at the Hotel de Ville, 
Louis Blanc himself undertook to set them right. “Kh bien,” he said, with 
perfect calmness, “vous étes ouvrier?”’ ‘Oui, monsieur,” the first citizen 
replied, “je le suis, nous le sommes tous.” ‘“ Venez donc, vous en savez plus 





_ * Some time after, in mentioning this anecdote to a friend of mine, at that time 
in office, he said, “ "Tis quite true, for J was the man with the weak voice.” 
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que nous, mettez-vous a cété de nous et écrivez comment ga se fera.” The man 
was diseoncerted, scratched his head: “Mais dame! c’est que je ne sais pas 
écrire.” “N’importe, je ferai le secrétaire, dictez, comment voulez-vous que 
cela se fasse ?” 

“1* Ouvrage assuré pour tout le monde.” “Bien, c’est écrit.” 

“9° Que l’ouvrage soit payé.” “ Bien!” 

“3° (A long pause. ) “Mais comment assurer ca?” “ Mais—mais, c’est que 
je n’en sais rien!” Upon which all his friends and companious began to laugh, 
And Louis Blanc availed himself of this happy moment to add: “ You see, my 
friends, it requires some deliberation to arrange all these things. Do you pre- 
serve peace and order, which are the best security for work, and leave the rest 
to us, who have your interests at heart.” Upon which they all dispersed in good 
humour. 

Upon the oceasion of the public interment of the persons who lost 


their lives in the first street-fights, two of the softer sex sought to join 
the procession, mounted on white horses and dressed in white, with tricot 


couleur de chair, and green leaves, wishing, probably, to be received as 
duplicate copies of the Goddess of Reason. But the Republican master 
of the ceremonies hesitating where to place these strange mourners, a 
bystander told them that “ La république exige surtout que les femmes 
soient jolies, et comme vous étes toutes les deux diablement laides, allez 


vous en.” 
The description given of the sacking of the Tuileries tallies pretty 


closely with what we have had before from other sources : 


For nearly a fortnight did a government, assuming to be the choice of the 
French nation, and addressing manifestoes in its name to the rest of Europe, 
feel itself so utterly powerless at home, that it did not dare to rescue a spot, 
endeared by so many historical traditions, from the pollution of desperate men 
and abandoned women. These had never quitted this scene of their unopposed 
triumph from the afternoon of the 24th, when having rushed in, the work of 
destruction immediately began, diversified only by that low humour, so often, 
here, the accompaniment of wanton mischief. The example of this variety of 
insult, I am told, was first set by M. Etienne Arago, brother’of the great Arago, 
who wrote his name in the king’s visiting-book, which he found in the entrance- 
hall, and invited all who followed him, * could write (which were not many), 
to do the same. For one hour did a succession of men and women, with every 
variety of insulting grimace, seat themselves on the throne by turns, after whieh 
it was taken by a portion of the mob through the streets to the Column of July, 
on the Place de la Bastille, and there burnt. The rest having established them- 
selves as a garrison in the Tuileries, sent for their families, or chose their female 
companions. “ Hétel des Invalides Civils” was written by one of those whe 
had taken possession of the palace on its wall. And all being complete 
armed, they closed the doors, took possession of stores of provisions, Codendel 
themselves in, and refused to admit any other intruders; and thus matters have 
been allowed to remain almost till now. 

I happen to know some curious details of this singular interim. A small 
tradesman, whose son was supposed to have been killed in the three days, had 
gone into mourning for his loss, and was passing the Tuileries the other day, 
when he saw the son he thought dead on guard at the door, for these gamins 
took it by turns to guard their fortress. ‘Comment, c’est toi, malheureux 
enfant, que nous avons pleuré comme mort!” “ Mais oui, mon pére, tu ne sais 
pas que depuis que je t’ai vu, j’ai _ le f me ; pourrais-je t’offrir a déjetiner ?” 
“Je ne demande pas mieux.” “Viens donc.” And he took his father up the 


great stair, and there he found a motley group. Men who had made themselves 
robes de chambre out of the damask hangings or the velvet curtains, tied round 


their waist with strips of cashmere shawls; one man with the king’s well-known 
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cocked hat, nruch battered and broken, stuck upon his head. Women in satin 
and silver dresses, an immense fire in the room, and eating of all kinds going on, 
“ Voulez-vous du gigot et comment ? aux truffes ou aux petits pois? Crest que 
liier nous avons eu des truffes pour huit jours; va pour les petits pois.” And 
he oc aie handed his father a plate of excellent boiled mutton with pre- 


served peas. 

Lord Normanby himself visited the cabinet of the Duke of Orleans, 
which had been preserved intact, and it is interesting to find that his 
description corresponds precisely with that given by Véron, even to the 
gloves on the brim of the hat, the crust of bread, and the unfolded news- 


We have related how Crémieux got his name placed on the list of the 
provisional government. Armand Marrast, Louis Blanc, Flocon, and 
Albert got theirs added by an almost similar manceuvre. 


The first change was that the list was headed “Les Membres du Gouverne- 
ment Provisoire,” but that there was no hiatus between the first seven and the 
last four, who were no longer announced as secretaries to the others. The next 
proclamation completed the usurpation, as the words “‘ Membres du Gouverne- 
ment Provisoire” were placed at the Joftom, instead of the top of the eleven 
names, so as pointedly to include them all. Was there ever such legerdemain 
as this practised by these four escamoteurs of absolute power over thirty-five 
millions, the immense majority of which never heard the name of any ex 
Louis Blanc, whose history had been placarded over the walls of Paris? It 
appears to be as easy to filch a share of a soi-disant popular dictatorship as to 


forge an acceptance, or to pick a pocket. 

The con ce was that increase in power of the Socialists and 
anarchists which quickly sapped the influence of Lamartine. Lord Nor- 
manby was present when the “ Reds” invaded the Chambers, and he 
relates : 

The mob that rushed in was of the most heterogeneous description, some few 
well-dressed men who appeared to have authority over the others, but the 
greater mass were either in blouses or shirt sleeves, their coats or jackets being 
slung over their shoulders, whilst there was now not the slightest 7 to 
conceal the bayonets or knives with which most of them were armed. Very 
many of them banners of various descriptions. One man earried a red 
which had all the appearance of having been improvised, and only unfurled upon 
their entrance to the building. As the man held this up in triumph, at about 
the centre of the floor, a Awissier attempted to seize it from him, when a comrade 
drew out his bayonet to stab the officer of the house. M. H., a member of great 
physical force and energy of character, turned the weapon and threw the man 
down, and putting his foot upon him held him there. This incident was plainly 
seen from the tribune above, but luckily it did not much attract the attention 
of the excited and bewildered crowd, or else one drop of blood spilt at that 
moment might have provoked a contest which would have led to a general 


massacre. 


The next great incident that followed upon the supremaey of Ledru 
Rollin and the “ Reds,” was the election of Louis Napoleon, and Lord 
Normanby justly remarks, that, whilst on the one hand much of the 
sudden favour with which his name had been received arose from the 
general unpopularity and discredit of the existing government, on the 
other the terror among the bourgeoisie of the consequences which might 
follow his election to either consular or imperial rank, gave an apparent 
force and a temporary consistence to the republican party. Lamartine 
even made a last struggle in the cause, and taking advantage of a few shots 
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having been fired at the National Guard, he proclaimed the shedding of 
blood on behalf of military fanaticism and the re-establishment of an 
Empire, and proposed that the Assembly should at once, by acclamation, 
vote the exile and exclusion of Louis Napoleon. But this did mot stay 
the real turn that affairs had taken, and it is curious that, when General 
Cavaignac had at last to be called upon to defend the cause of order by 
force of arms, Lord Normanby alludes on several different occasions to 
the feeling that was prevalent both in the Chambers and without, that the 
anarchists were bribed with English gold. Some consistency was even 
imparted to the charge by English sovereigns having been found on some 
of the insurgents—a circumstance which Lord Normanby easily disposes 
of. But what does the general belief in such a base calumny say of the 
respect in which the English character is held by the Parisians ? 

On the other hand, we believe the fact credited by Lord Normanby, 
of poison having been used by the ‘‘ Reds,” to be a pure exagge- 
ration. The excitement and bad habits of the combatants would fully 
account for the unhealthy character of their wounds, without having 
recourse to suppositions which partake almost of the absurd. 


It was quite true that to many of the balls had been attached poisoned linen, 
which had caused death in many cases where the wound itself was not mortal. 
The balls were also formed to make the worst possible wounds ; sometimes with 
a piece of pointed brass stuck into them. 

he decomposition of the bodies was also unusually rapid. A bundle of 
poisoned lint was taken to one of the hospitals; it was only upon seeing the 
agony it occasioned that it was examined by the surgeons, and found to have 
been steeped in some corrosive liquid. A pump was seized behind the Barriére 
Rochchouard, the reservoir of which was half full of oil of vitriol, which these 


ruffians pumped in the faces of the attacking party. The ye | of the poisoned 


brandy, sold by the cantiniéres, was not confirmed; but it had not been at once 
contradicted, from authority, as it was calculated to prevent so much drunken- 
ness at a moment when so many men from various parts are collected in Paris. 
All that has been said of the cruelties practised on the Garde Mobile is true. 
In one place they took four or five of these children, who had surrendered as 

risoners, stuck a pike through their throat under the chin, tied their hands 

own, and, placing them in front of a window, fired between their legs, thinking 
the soldiers would not return the fire when they saw the Mobiles. They cut 
also off a head from one, filled the mouth with pitch, lighted a match in it, and 
danced round to the tune of Les Lampions. Having surprised a small corps 
de garde filled with Mobiles, they killed them all in cold blood; and some 
female monsters amused themselves with cutting out their tongues and string- 
ing them upon a cord. 


Lord Normanby had not much sympathy for his countrymen when 
they got involved in trouble during the revolution. He attributed the 
evils they brought upon themselves to their insatiable curiosity and cha- 
racteristic eccentricities. On one occasion he relates : 


They say several Chartists and some Irish rebels have been shot. I should 
not be without fear that some of the gobe-mouches may have been mixed up with 
them. It is provoking to see the quantity of English who come over for a 
*‘Jark” whenever they oe of what, in their happy ignorance of such events, 
they call “a row.” The French, who do not believe in the extent of our idle 
curiosity, attribute some desire to meddle as the cause of these stormy petrels’ 
flight. Even ——, the other day, with all his own experience and his dislomatic 
petigree, having attempted to force his way with a passport not regularly vise; 

to wait in prison at St. Denis till I could obtain his release. 
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And on another: 


As I drove slowly through the Rue St. Antoine, and along the Boulevards, I 
saw many of my countrymen gaping about, and apparently obtruding their 
questions upon the inhabitants of that quarter, who are exceeding unwilling to 
be forced to revert to recent events. Many seemed pointing their inquiries as 
to the conflict and the condition of the battered and ruined habitations, just as 
they would inform themselves, through paid cicerones, as to the state of ancient 
ruins. It is this national want of tact that makes us so unpopular. All over 
the Continent the inquisitive propensities of the travelling Anglo-Saxon are mis- 
understood. Simply curious, they often get the reputation of mischievous 
meddling.* 

Cavaignac has lately died with an unsullied reputation as an incor- 
ruptible republican. When called to the dictatorship, the same yee 
happened to him as had occurred to the provisional government—disco 
among the leaders—and Lord Normanby seizes the occasion to depreciate 
the dictator’s generalship. 


The worst indication I have lately heard as to the permanence of the present 
state of things is a growing jealousy, on the part of Cavaignac, of both Lamori- 
ciére and Changarnier. This opinion is now so general that I note it down, 
though without answering for its accuracy. Cavaignac, it is said, already 
repents having placed Lamoriciére at the War Department ; not that he could 
have done otherwise, for, after all, Lamoriciére was the man who settled the 
business. He had all the hard fighting, and what with encouraging the troops 
and swearing at the deputies, who thought they might, as delegates, interfere 
with his plans, he succeeded at last. Many a self-sufficient Solon, decked in the 
scarf of a representative, intruded his opinion upon military tactics, whom the 
harassed and energetic general snubbed without any regard to his being an 
atom of his sovereign Assembly. 

It was by disregarding base advice for a capitulation fatal to all authority, 
that he carried the Faubourg St. Antoine, which was thought to be impregnable, 
so strongly had it been fortified by Constantin and other military renegades. 
According to gossip in the army, Cavaignac’s only personal interference in the 
details was not a very successful piece of generalship. At the Pont St. Michel 
he advanced a single gun, inefficiently guarded, and, telling the commanding 
officer to take the bridge, rode off. As soon as the gun was fired, the insurgents 
stormed and took it. Old General Castellane, who had been put upon half-pay 
by these people, went about chuckling at this result, saying, none but an 
African general, who knew nothing about cannon, because the Arabs have none, 
could have made such a mistake. 


It was not long ere the rupture between Cavaignac and Changarnier 
became patent. 


There has been an unpleasant quarrel, within the last few days, between 
Cavaignac and Changarnier. The story is very current, and is said to rest on 
the authority of an officer on the staff, who was present. Cavaignac was talking 
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* There. was at that time in Paris a lady whose house was the chief place of 
resort of the Irish rebels and English Chartists, and she was not unknown to the 
British ambassador. 

“Madame ——, who plays so active a part in this drama, is a handsome 
Frenchwoman, married to an Irishman. The couple are, I believe, in that dubious 
position in society which enables them to receive all classes from Smith O’Brien 
to Buckeens drilling for the barricades. ‘The Irish Republicans are said to be in 
correspondence with this modern Madame Roland. She is the authoress of rather 
& lively little work, called ‘ Amour et Liberté.’ I will not presume to say whether 
- practises the first with as much active philanthropy as she preaches the 

tter.” 
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of the feeling of the National Guard, of which Changarnier-is the general, and 
said that, if he found out, as he suspected there were, monarchical intrigues 
amongst them, he would annihilate them: “Je les ferai éreinter,” was his ex- 
pression. “Perhaps,” replied Changarnier, “the National Guards of Paris 
would not be prepared to allow themselves to be annihilated by a gexeral of the 

Ah order.’ Cavaignac had put himself so mueh in the wrong by his first 
speech, that for the time, at least, he could take no notice ; but it does not look 
very well for joint action. 

The account given of Louis: Napoleon’s reception at the Chambers after 
having been proscribed by the Republic, having himself twice refused to 


accept office, after having been three times re-elected, is characteristic : 


I have just returned from witnessing the admission of Louis Bonaparte into 
the Assembly. He came quietly in at a side-door, and took his seat (at first un- 
perceived) upon a back bench during a dull speech, which his presence tended 
to shorten. When admitted, he made a short speech, repelling calumnies, pro- 
fessing love of country, and desire to work out those democratic institutions 
which the people had a right to expect. He wished to contribute to /’affermis- 
sement de la République. This was well received, but not with any remarkable 


enthusiasm. 


This was on the 26th of September. On the 9th of October, Louis 
Napoleon having again made a brief speech upon an amendment moved 
by “ Citoyen Antony Thouret,” to the effect of excluding as candidates 
the members of any family which had reigned in France, and which was, 
therefore, personally directed against Louis Napoleon, Lord Normanby 
says: 

He found no indulgence in that part of the Assembly. M. Antony Thouret, 


whose own style of oratory hardly qualified him for a critie, somewhat brutally 
said that, after what they ‘had seen, he withdrew his amendment as unnecessary. 


The words that the Citoyen Thouret used were as follows : 


“Citoyens Représentants,—En présence des trés courtes paroles que vous 
venez d’entendre, je comprends l’inutilité de mon amendement, et je le retive.”’ 

It was evident from the emphasis which the citizen placed upon the words 
“tres courtes paroles,” that he thought the speaker had intended to say more, 
and, in parliamentary language, had broken down ; but that was not my own im- 
pression: it appeared that, as has been the case with many a neophyte unused 
to address large public assemblies, he had persuaded himself that it was neces- 
sary to take the plunge, and to say something, and was glad to get out of the 
tribune as soon as we. But whatever defects the refined taste of Citizen 
Thouret might find in the expressions, Louis Napoleon certainly showed the 
possession of some qualities whieh may be of more general application—I mean 
the self-possession and saag /roid with which he bore this ungenerous usage. 
He appeared ucither irritated nor disconcerted. 


It is just possible that Louis Napoleon never appreciated the covert or 
implied sarcasm at all, but looked upon the withdrawal of the amendment 
as a just concession to his eloquence. 

The schism that occurred between the Mountain, as represented by 
Ledru Rollin, and the Socialists, headed by Raspail, served the cause of 
Louis Napoleon almost as much as Cavaignae’s republican predilections 
and weaknesses, which almost perpetuated a reign of terror; and finally, 
when Louis Napoleon succeeded to power upon the fall of the provisional 
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government, the break-up of the military dictatorship, and the schisms 
between Anarchists and Socialists and Proudhonists, Lord Normanby 
describes the following seene to have occurred in the Chambers : 


I may as well add that Cavaignac got very well through all the first part of 
the ceremony, but when Louis Napoleon, after descending from the tribune, 
walked up to the back bench, where the general had retired, and, in the most 
becoming manner, held out his hand to him, Cavaignac took it, but never got up, 
and turned away his head to his next neighbour. It was one of those moments 
when a bad temper is a man’s worst enemy, for all remarked and regretted it. 
Certainly the prince’s whole deportment has at all times been as good as possible, 
and there is a calm, quiet “impassibilité” about him which is very rare in a 
Frenchman. There was much gentle kindness and no ostentation in the manner 
in which he approached Gavaignac, which contrasted favourably with the rude- 
ness Of the other. However, one must make allowance for the difference of the 
position of the two men. It is easier to be generous in success than to be com- 
plaisant under extinction ; and the result has been nothing less to Cavaignac and 
all his party. ‘Tocqueville, rather quaintly, said to me yesterday, “ There only 
remains now one question, whether it is the republicans or the republic itself 
which the country cannot abide.” 


What a lesson does this year of a revolution thus recorded contain ? 
Lord Normanby’s work may not be as picturesque or as minute. in its 
details as some that have preceded it, but from the intimate acquaintance 
it displays with the springs that worked the movements, and the quiet, 
philosophic, statesmanlike manner in which opinions are canvassed and 
discussed, and incidents are narrated, it will be an indispensable comple- 
ment to any future history that may be written of that eventful year. 
For the lesson it conveys it should be called not so much “A Year of 
Revolution,” as “ A Year of Republicanism.” 





BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Depart, Old Year! depart! 
With thy white locks, and eyeballs dim, 
Thy tremulous voice, and tottering limb, 
And death-ice gathered round thy heart. 
Thou diest, Patriarch of Time! 
We hear thy knell in yonder chime ; 
Thou join’st thy million fathers dead, 
Whose dust the present Moments tread ; 
And thou wilt glide a ghost, Old Year ! 
Through Memory’s realms, in gloom and fear ; 
For terrors sure are linked to thee, 
That long through Eastern climes shall ring ; 
Thouw’lt stand, whate’er the future be, 
With martyrs crowned, a blood-stained thing. 
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Old Year! depart ! 
PTithough thou gav’st us many a joy, 
golden gifts bore much : 
charm, the thorn smart.— 
ve thy new-made grave, 
soul will wail rave, 
widows, since thy breath 
East, now trod by Death. 
urder, y! 
of falschood, treachery ! 

! with scarce a flower to bloom, 
Save wreaths triumphant Valor wore ; 
a in thy dark and gory tomb, 
y requiem the loud cannon’s roar. 
Come, New Year! come! unclose 
Thine infant eyes; Time’s child! awake ! 
And thy young locks of beauty shake, 
And smile on vanished ills and woes. 
—~ o’er thy nl pee springs, 
e guardian ’ brilliant wings, 
Hope’s many-coloured, living bow ! 
hark! we catch the dulcet flow 
Of music, hailing thee, Young Year! 
For brighter, Faith declares, will be 
Thy course than his, the old grey seer, 
ust passed into eternity. 


Then, New Year, we will ring thee in, 
Not sorrowfully, tearfully, 
But heartily, and cheerfully, 
And cease to weep for what hath been: 
Peace to the murdered! peace to those 
Who fell in crushing rebel foes ! 
They'll live in Memory’s inmost shrine ; 
ue blaze in History’s deathless line. 
We'll ring thee in, and, ringing, feel 
Presage of in every peal ; 
We'll ring thee in—ere thou grow old, 
Ere flowers on summer plains unfold, 
We'll show the world that nought can shake 
The pyramid of England’s might, 
But firmer rear that tower, and make 
Our Glory’s bright shield e’en more bright. 
We'll ring thee in, and raise our cheer ; 
All blessings on thee, New-born Year ! 
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PARLIAMENT—INDIAN RETROSPECTIONS. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 





PARLIAMENT was wisely called together by the minister at an alarm- 
ing commercial crisis, The immediate objects were an Indemnity Bill for 
the Bank of England, in consequence of an extraordinary issue of its notes 
under an existing panic, and the reappointment of a committee of inquiry, 

icularly as to whether Bank of England notes should not be made a 
tender in Scotland and Ireland as well as England. It was a 

great neglect to omit placing the three kingdoms on one footing, in 
similar legislative measures. We too much humour local intrigues. It 
was remarked by Mr. Gladstone, in the course of debate, that two millions 
sterling in gold had been sent to Scotland to enable the Scotch to go on 
with the system of investing their capital in securities, in place of employ- 
ing gold! The honourable gentleman hoped the intellect of England was 
not so much in the background as not to be able to discover at whose 
expense this had been done. Sawney displayed himself in this matter, 
as usual, very advantageously for his own interest. The speech of Mr. 
Disraeli deprecated vague declamation on the subject, and might have led 
some to the hope that the profound experience of the honourable gentle- 
man in finance—we know not where acquired—would, on this solitary 
occasion, have accorded with his words; but we heard nothing more than 
the old attempts of the Opposition leader to say the most annoying 
things without tenable reason—a course in which we take it the fulfilment 
of that patriotism of which the honourable gentleman so frequently boasts 
mainly consists. The debates on the subject were of little moment. The 

House resolved itself into a committee on the Indemnity Bill, which was 

not opposed. A pension of a thousand a _— from the Crown was 

voted for Sir Henry Havelock, and it was understood a like sum would be 
conferred by the Bast India Company upon General Wilson, the con- 
queror of Delhi. Lord Palmerston stated that the subject of parlia- 
mentary reform would occupy the attention of the government during 
the approaching session. The most curious fact relative to that pro- 
spective measure, besides the small interest it excited, was the compla- 
cency with which the high Tory party viewed the announcement. Mr. 
Disraeli even courted the introduction of the measure, and spoke of it 
in the mildest way. Thus pleased at the announcement, he longed 
much to hear the particulars of the scheme. Is it not improbable he may 
support it, as he did Free-trade, when he committed the unfortunate 
mistake of “turning his back -— himself,” to quote the eloquent 
language of the late Lord Londonderry, at a time when he thought, with 

Lord Derby, that they had nailed themselves to place. All the political 

announcements of Mr. Disraeli are like a French ordinary, common with 

uncommon dishes. Even Lord Derby, slippery as an eel, so that to use 
the words of Falstaff on a certain occasion, one knows not where to have 
him—even Lord Derby was awake to this point. The noble lord was 

“far from maintaining that the Reform Act was free from blemishes,” 

and hoped he should be prepared to consider the improvements about to 
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be introduced. What if the hold of place should turn upon a Reform 
Bill after all? What more likely than that we should see his lordship 
in the Upper, and his man Friday in the Lower House, leading the 
Radicals? Pride alone would operate with his lordship against such a 
course, yet power may become the conqueror over pride. His lordship’s 
deputy “in another place,” as the phrase is, would be quite ready for a 
new transmigration, not having to fear shipwreck upon that score, be- 
cause where no political principle inhabits the pride of prinetple is not 
domesticated. As to what people may say, no man of quality 

that as worthy of consideration. Perhaps the remarks of the noble lord 
and of Mr. Disraeli some may understand ironically, though we are in- 
clined to think they were intended to qualify the utterers for any con- 
tingeney chance may yet make available. ‘The Commons adjourned to 
the 4th of February. 

By far the most interesting debate took place in the Lords. The 
Address was moved by Lord Portman, and seeonded by Lord Carew. 
Lord Derby, with his usual ability, when at home im his mode of action, 
took the course usually adopted by an Opposition leader looking after office. 
He picked a hole in everything done by the government which he eould 
construe into a defect, and insinuated fault were demonstration was im- 
possible. He reminded us of a magpie we possessed when a schoolboy, 
that on our being seated at table used to peck a hole in our eoat because 
we négleeted to give him a place on our shoulder. His lordship deplored 
the anxieties and misfortunes prevalent, the greatest he oy oon for 
thirty-six years, implying, naturally, that under his lordship’s administra- 
tion there would have been no run on the banks, no Nana Sahib, no mutiny 
in India, that the Seotch banks would have been both honest and even 
modest, and the panic in New York been heard in a solitary whisper, and 
then have subsided into a golden tranquillity. The ministry was blamed 
because the Indian army was not reinforced by way of the Red Sea—why 
not by Timbuetoo? The passage of the desert was considered as nothing, 
nor the lack of conveyance when the troops reached Suez. We wonder 
that his lordship, in the fervour of his oratory, did not condemn ministers 
for not calling up some Egyptian magician, some modern Moses from 
the wreck of Memphis, to invoke. for them “‘the wondrous horse of 
brass,” that, by turning a peg in the neck, could convey an army on 
its back to its destination, or that he did not call to his aid the example 
of the seven-league boots of past history. These, if put in requisition 
for the purpose, might have answered, especially as in no other mode, 
without much previous preparation, could any considerable body of troops 
have been eonveyed more rapidly than they were conveyed. were 
no — at Suez—in what time could they have been eollected and sent 
there? His lordship painted—for he is a Rubens in high colouring— 
his lordship painted, as if they had not been painted before, all the horrors 
of the siege of Delhi, a sufficing reason why blame should attach to 
ministers for not sending troops overland, which, had it been possible, eould 
not have reached Delhi even in time to lessen the brilliancy and heroism 
of those who effected the capture. His lordship Lord Canning, 
it is true, and hit the right nail upon the head when he alluded to 
couneil in India. We stated some time ago that the root of the evil lay 
there—not alone as the advisers of Lord Canning, who had newly come 
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among them, but as to proceedings long previous to the outbreak. To 
die ignorance and want of vigilance as motive causes, the Board of 
that of Directors, and, in the present cireumstances, the Governor- 
General himself, must be subservient. The Cerberian triple-headed go- 
vernment is a monster in the annals of empire; conceived by inexperience, 
and born in ignorance, it has played for more than threescore years a 
comedy—perhaps too truly a tragedy—of errors. Lord Derby spoke of 
Lord arene and his wisdom as “ intuitive.” Lord Ellenboro 
was steeped to chin in Oriental knowledge. Born a prophet, hi 
“Jovelocks” once streamed like a meteor over the swamps of the Sun- 
derbunds. He had now shown himself a Daniel and Samson combined, 
for had he not carried off by deputy the gates of Somnauth? his lordship’s 
first and last Indian exploit. According to Lord Derby, of this in- 
tuitive or ‘‘ divine revelation,” as Brigham Young, the Mormon, would 
it, Lord Ellenborough was delivered on the 19th of May, 1857. 
On that day his lordship foretold the conspiracy clearly, and how to deal 
with it; he had such a glorious ee sight as to what has since 
oceurred, that neither Brigham Young, nor Johanna Southeote, nor 
Brothers, the prophet so called, eould, judging from the extent of the 
prophetic gifts, have so accurately exhibited the future as his lordship did 
the revolt and its consequences. His lordship’s prescient endowments 
were disregarded by ministers, and India was all but lost in consequence. 
That this is to be lamented, if true, nobody candeny. Lord Palmerston 
cannot do less than resigu, together with his cabinet, because it is not 
given to every premier to mount the houdah of a “tame elephant” and 
phesy the result of a political contest twelve thousand miles away, and 
y such unaccustomed modes in European warfare, show battle to an op- 
ent. In vain will Lord Palmerston study Whiston on the Prophecies, 


ft is better he should abdicate. 


He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 


Lord Derby exhibited a remarkable example of this—the last time he 
could not otherwise help himself—in a retention of office. It is some 
eomfort to find that his lordship thinks of the council in India as we do, 
This is consolatory, though perhaps his opinion was acquired through 
the “intuitive” knowledge of his ate peer. If his lordship spoke 
from observation, we must give in. Microcosmie as all we advance must 
be compared to that favoured with the gift of propheey, whether in the 
style of the Lamentations or of him who was once sorely tried by the 
ow of the four-footed animal he rode—we do not mean an daha, 
wild or tame—all we can do is to admire and applaud by an expressive 
silence. Lord Ellenborough himself, in the same debate, in the happy 
words of the conjuror, “ Presto, ho! fly, Jack, and be gone !” stated that 
he “had understood eight thousand troops would be sent to India by 
the middle of June yet none had sailed before the 23rd and the Ist 
of July.” In other words, we had not taken up vessels, stowed away 
pone and all necessaries for thirty thousand men in less than four or 

e weeks, It was a pity government had not tried air-balloons, but 
even with these they not ensure a north-west wind. Lord Ellen- 


borough, too, his cranium filled with India so as to dispossess all Gall’s 
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other protuberances, was suddenly so enlightened—whether through the 
aforesaid gift of ascri aie tar Lad ater oc tee we 
cannot that he wrote to the War Department, full of prescience 
fervour, and glowing patriotism, suggesting the stoppage of the Chinese 
oo at Point de Galle for orders. “Had it but gone there how 

would our position have been!” Really such services are as- 
tounding. Right glad we are they were not hid under a bushel. Never 
did an expedition so numerous quit England with so little delay, and yet 
that delay was nothing to the time in which Lord Ellenborough would 
have tran the troops. That unfortunate prophetic letter of the 
new Jeremiah to the War Department, will, fortunately, not cost us the 
loss of India, though we do not forget that the neglect of the prophets 
of old was ruinous to Jerusalem. 

Mr. Vernon Smith was severely handled by Lord Derby for his igno- 
rance of geograpiy and his want of knowledge of localities and resources 
in India: We will not attempt to defend the display thus made, because 
it is possible Mr. Smith had received intelligence to the effect he stated 
from the Calcutta council. It was just at the commencement of the 
outbreak, and from a city nine hundred miles from Calcutta it would 

ar that very imperfect accounts had been sent there. We venture 

e belief that until after the siege had commenced, or rather the skir- 
mishes before the trenches were opened, but few in the Houses either 
of Lords or Commons knew that Delhi was seven miles in circuit. The 
public, we will venture to say, were in the same proportion equally igno- 
rant of the nature of the locality. What interest had they in India ? 
Lord Derby was, perhaps, ignorant himself until later intelligence arrived 
than that which merely announced General Anson’s march towards the 
city. The question is, did not Lord Derby avail himself of the subse- 
quent intelligence to obtain his knowledge of the minutiz about Delhi, 
of which Mr. Smith had not the advantage when he spoke of our sur- 
rounding Delhi. It was all very well for noble lords to laugh at the state- 
ment after the newspapers had been for weeks communicating all it was 
possible to communicate regarding that capital. We do not affirm or deny 
the extent of the noble lord's knowledge afterwards, which qualified him 
to censure, but what was it at the time Mr. Smith made his statement ? 
It is true the one was at the head of a public board and the other not— 
a board that made an acquaintance with such matters appear necessary. 
We regret to find, and are sorry it is so true, that there never was less 
reading of the class by which similar knowledge is attainable than at 

t. The newspaper is, with many, the only source of information, 
true or false as it may happen, and the newspaper is too late with infor- 
mation, in a case like the present wanted somewhat earlier. ‘Men who 
write now do not read, or they would not commit such gross errors as 
they do every day in writing.” “It seems to me nobody reads now ex- 
cept ladies, and they read novels. I used to read formerly for instruc- 
tion, but of late I read nothing but the papers,” oaid a gentleman 
of fortune, the ot dey, holding a high publi situation. If readers 
rely upon the papers only for truth and fact, those who are to anticipate, 
in any part of the public service, in such a case as the above, will be 
found wanting. It was deemed necessary, a little time ago, to learn a 
lesson before the assumption of comprehending it ; now we must compre- 
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hend before learning, if the papers are to instruct us prospectively. There 


was never a less excuse for ignorance, and never a greater necessity for 
knowledge, than at the present time. The question is in what know 

and ignorance consist. ‘‘ Vous autres dictes que ignorance est mere 
tous maulx, et dictes vray ; mais toutesfoys vous ne la bannissez mye de 
vos entendemens, et vivez en elle, avecques elle, et par elle. C’est 
— tant de maulx vous meshaignent de jour en jour,” says old 





We regret to see the opposition made by some of the clergy to the 
Exeter Hall services; we Fae mean as to he locality, for thet is of no 
moment, but to the principle upheld by the income-spending portion of 
the clergy who read the prayers their clerks could read as well, and get 
through a ten-minute sermon of wretched common-place, “ by and in con- 
sideration of such or such a sum duty had and paid,” as lawyers would 
say. What honest zeal for religion can such persons have? Why should 
not a clergyman do good for others whenever he can ?—it is his vocation, 
his duty. We believe it was only at a late period, comparatively, that 
written ten-minute sermons were permitted at all. They were thought 
scandalous; they were regarded as pluralities are still regarded in law, 
much in the way a virtuous girl affects not to comprehend anything she 
hears displeasing to modesty. Why is the Church, with certain persons, 
not to have the same right to do good as the dissenter, and to make con- 
verts to religion in the same way? Is it because religion is the secondary 
object ? Lord Shaftesbury’s bill to remedy this evil, we imagine from 
Lord Derby’s mode of speaking of it, he ion not thoroughly approve. 
He was rather reserved upon it. The Bishop of St. David's, not so 
thin-skinned as it becomes a prelate not to be, could see no ground for 
such a measure at all; but then his lordship is happy in supina delicias 
cathedra: what more of religion can he want during his terrestrial 
pilgrimage? How the good bishop may settle the matter ultimately 
with St. Peter, of course no one on earth can divine. 

A remarkable instance of that niggling mode of attack, that art of 
magnifying flies into cart-horses, and sometimes —s the skeleton of 
insi hemor in the ermine of Lord Derby’s admitted eloquence, was 
exhibited in this short session. A charge was made against Lord 
Canning of having reprimanded an officer, General Hearsay, for pro- 
moting a Sepoy, just as if the se ret should have thought, as 
a multitude of other persons do here, that a Sepoy could not be guilty of 
being innocent of rebellion. This was a mares egg for Derby 
to sit upon, and accordingly his lordship made the most in the hatching. 
He kept it warm, and produced the offspring of the incubation to his 
brother peers. The affair turned out a malformation, a genuine “ hear- 
say” altogether. It appeared that Lord Canning had confirmed the 
— promotion, and only mentioned, while so doing, that before 

ing such promotions it was the general custom to report them to the 
ruling power at Calcutta. A second accusation of Lord Derby’s was 

the government had been at no pains to disabuse the Sepoys on the 
subject of the greased cartridges. We wonder his lordship ventured 
upon forgetting what had long been so notorious in this country as well 
as India, only that it is sometimes convenient for one’s purpose to be 
Oblivious, especially when there is a chance others may not remember. 
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governor-general against 
we should call giving out too much Christianity to the natives, and 
qualified his arguments. Finally, his lordship wished to know what 


oo a ga do about the future rule of India, as if he 
at such a moment expect a serious reply. Lord Granville set the 
noble lord right respecting a correspondence of the Board of Control 
with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company. It is net worth 
while to repeat what has died out, despite the authoritative way in 
whieh it was put, under Lord Granville’s indulgent “conviction, that the 
Earl of Derby had no intention to misrepresent facts.” We should have 
thought the complaints thus made and refuted were enough for the short 
session just passed. Besides, iterations of the same nature tire, remind- 
ing us too much of a facetious writer's hero, ‘‘Ding-Dong, the sheep 
.’ Our readers must be prepared for a renewal of the same 
-minded, statesmanlike kind of war in February. Lord Palmerston 
has positively been strengthened by the idle nature of these attacks, in 
which, if the Opposition members did suceeed, after the proverb, in 
“making the cows dance, they will not lose the fiddling.” Mr. Disraeli 
might spend the month of January to advantage by writing a treatise on 
the art of political pettifogging, which, if not as scandalous and personal 
as “ Vivian Grey,” the Earl of Derby might adorn with a commentary. 

The business for which the late short session was called into existenee 
having terminated, and tranquillity once more been restored to the 
locality of St. Stephen’s, we are inclined to the‘opinion, in summing up, 
that for every step the Opposition took forwards they have recoiled two, 
and will have much lost ground to make up before the end of the session 
of 1858. They have not sinned so much against good sense, as, in their 
bustle and affectation of doing effective things and failing, they have 
sinned against good policy, which, in the Statesman’s Book, is a much 
more heinous crime than one or all together of the seven deadly sins. 

It is a subject well worthy the consideration of parliament to obviate 
the artificial state of banking issues, the cause of the periodical panics and 
the wide-spread ruin which overtakes nations devoting themselves to 
mereantile pursuits. We fancy we see the germs of revolution in these 
sudden outbreaks, not in the solitary failure of a mercantile firm or two, 
but in that of banks greedy of gain, reckless of contingencies under the 
recurrence of which the chances are equal, pro or con. The recklessness 
of traders in this country, the utter abandonment of principle where 
there is gain in the perspective, the vile and seandalous robberies by 
companies, and the ruin they oceasion, is so far spread that it is impos- 
sible to foresee where they may terminate. Let us not find fault with 
America, for we can parallel here the worst cases on that side the 
water. The time may come, in case the question is not set at rest, and 
society secured against such accidents, when the ruin of our manufac- 
turers, dragging with them the Briarian multitude, may occur, and 
starvation become a wide-wasting, deadly destroyer of order and pro- 
perty. No great nation should admit the possibility of being thus con- 
vulsed on @ momentary panic, or unforeseen contingency. Those, in 
dependent, having but a little money, seek to increase its productive- 
ness, and become easy victims. The worst is, that the thirst of gaim 
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reigns paramount, hallowed or unhallowed in the means, the insatiate 
desire of the rich for more riches, and of the poor for their own 
elevation—everywhere the rivalry in covetousness obtains the mastership, 
This “peg dane" many is destitute of any compunctious visitings in 
regard to suffering ‘of its victims. We send over the sea martyrs 
ieee ene ee ee 

y or apparently rich, the i crime becomes its 
shield. “I resolved to hang a scoundrel of a commissary whom I had 
in my army,” said Marshal Villars, “and I told him so. He replied, 
‘You would not hang a man worth thirty thousand louis d'or ?’ and 
somehow or another I never did him.” In England the thirty 
thousand louis would be replaced by the term “respectability,” “ ki 
of a railway,” “chairman of a bank,” or “ said to be worth @ million. 
Even when the respectability, the railway ingree the steam monarchy, 
or the banking chairmanship are evaporated, there is still somethi 
great in the roar and about one who has been in the habit of finger- 
img So much cash. “ What a pity such a man was mot more correct in 
his accounts! what a noble ruin he is!” What chance even, when 
fallen from his high estate, would a philosopher—a Newton or a Socrates 
—have with the multitude in a mental comparison with the Limping 
Scrapegold ? Nor can we wonder at this. The reputation of wealth is 
worth the reality of any other quality. The impunity in which some 
live, do what they may, fully justifies the Wilds and Sheppards, before 
they are swung off, in singing, 

If laws were made for every degree, 


I wonder we’ve not better compan 
Upon Tyburn ! 


In our last we published a letter from Vellore,* written just after the 
mutiny there, ee retained from the time when we were for several years 
occupied with Indian affairs. We noticed the flagrant misstatements 
relative to that event recently published, to which it eannot but prove a 
corrective, while at the same time it serves to show what little reliance is 
to be placed upon the incidents in compilations too commonly denomi- 
nated “history.” There were two or three other outbreaks, one of 
which only we shall cite, the others being comparatively unimportant. 
Here, too, we are enabled to state facts. We were well acquainted with 
the colonel of the 47th Native Infantry, who lately died in England, a 
general officer, having seen forty-six years’ service in India. The mutiny 
to which we allude took place at Barrackpore in 1824, and has been 
repeatedly referred to during the late events. It was altogether a mili- 
tary grievance respecting ne mm serving to show how quickly and 
extravagantly the native mind is acted 7 se as if by panic, even where 
no dread of an attack upon its religious formalities is the moving cause, 
The 26th, 47th, and 62nd Native Infantry having been for some time 
under marching orders, a parade was directed the previous day, that 
their knapsacks might be examined. A report was made to nel 
C. that the men refused to put on their knapsacks as ordered. He 
thereupon proceeded to the grenadier company, and commanded the 
men to put them on, expressing great displeasure at their conduct, 





* Vol. cxi. p. 489. 
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Many of the men, upon this address, returned to their duty, a per- 
fectly equipped themselves in marching order. They were formed into 
a square, and the criminality of their conduct, and the ruin that must 
ensue, were pointed out tothem. A number of the more turbulent still 
declared they would not march. At daybreak, General Dalziel and the 
colonel found only between three and four hundred men equipped and 

resent, including commissioned and non-commissioned native officers. 

he rest of the regiment remained in the rear, with accoutrements 
on and muskets loaded. The general rode up to them, and they imme- 
diately charged and drove him back, rushing upon the men who had 
obeyed orders, and driving all back into the lines, with the impetuosity 
natural to the natives of that fevered climate. The native officers were 
sent to the colonel’s house as to a place of safety, lest they should 
be assailed by their countrymen. The same evening, a sunset, one 
hundred and thirty of the 62nd Regiment, Native Infantry, rushed to the 
et igor seized the colours, and carried them a hundred yards to 
the front. Two officers, Ashe and Boyd, expostulating, a Sepoy, stand- 
ing where the colours had been placed, told them to be off. Captain 
_Ashe declared he would have the colours, and the man struck him, 
getting out a bayonet to stab him, when another Sepoy seized the 
mutineer, and, with other assistance, held him back, because they would 
not suffer him to injure the officer. The Sepoys who had thus interfered 
begged Captain Ashe to retire, saying the men were mad, and did not 
‘' know what they were about. The mutineers then took the colours to 
the 47th, the men of which regiment they joined. About a score of men 
of the 26th also seized a colour, and joined in the mutiny. 

In the mean while, the British 47th, the Royals, several pieces of 
cannon, and the commander-in-chief, arrived. The Sepoys, drawn up in 
line, were as resolute as ever. General Dalziel was sent to order them 
to lay down their arms, and repeat to them the consequences of a refusal. 
They told the general that they had sworn not to surrender, and would 
not do so. Signal-guns were then fired, and the artillery, purposely 
placed in the rear, opened upon them. They returned an irregular fire, 
and ran away. The Royals gave them a volley, and pursued. They 
flung off their accoutrements, and fled to places of concealment. About 
a hundred were killed or drowned in passing the river. Many were 
taken, twelve were executed, and the rest sentenced to fourteen years in 
irons. The native officers and men who did not join in the mutiny fared 
little better. The officers were dismissed from the service as unworthy 
of confidence, because it was presumed they must have known of the de- 
signs of the men. This proceeding is still remembered, and had, perhaps, 
some effect in the present revolt with the native officers, who felt they 
would gain nothing by separating from the men, after that example. The 
Barrackpore mutiny has been a tradition in the Bengal army, and with it, 
no doubt, the conviction of many of the men that they would obtain no 
credit by remaining faithful to their colours in cases of a regimental 
mutiny. The 47th Regiment was annihilated. 

There appeared a wonderful absence of reflection upon consequences in 
this case as in the present outbreak, which furnishes so many examples of 
the mutiny in circumstances that were hopeless to the mutineers. The 


Asiatic, it is true, must not be judged by European ideas. He has little 
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foresight, his passions run to extremes, and his courage is fitful. This is 
his nature. His religion has always been a subject of apprehension. At 
Batacola, soon after we settled in India, an English bull-dog seized a 
sacred cow and killed it. The priests and people rose and killed near] 
all the English. The native has none of that fear of death which 
Europeans exhibit under ordinary circumstances in life; he meets his 
doom as a criminal with perfect tranquillity ; he faces death in the field, 
too, with resolution for a short time, then his courage fails, and he flies 
often under circumstances that must terminate more fatally than a pro- 
longed resistance. This arises from a want of confidence in his | 

for under European officers the Sepoy regiments have dared an enemy 
where those of Europe have recoiled, as at Bhurtpore. In the present 
revolt, when considerable numbers were assembled in Delhi, it is evident 
they looked to their native officers, but found them wanting, from inca- 

ity and lack of moral courage failing to inspire confidence. 

Before dismissing the subject of the inaccuracy of recent statements as 
to the foregoing events, it may not be amiss to mention the notable 
project lately published in one of the journals, that we should transport 
the rebellious Sepoys to one of our colonies—no doubt with an idea 
of making forced > otal of them. ‘Traders are for turning everything 
to account. How little the writer knew of the inhabitants of India, of 
their religion and caste. In the last century the experiment was made. 
An officer of the TellicherySepoys, with ten of his country men, were 
banished to St. Helena, for some alleged offence; but on their arrival 
they all committed suicide. We may just remark, further, that a state- 
ment has been published to the effect that best part of two thousand 
Europeans have lost their lives during the present outbreak, not includin 
those sacrificed by the monster Nana Sahib, nor those killed in Delhi, _ 
also exclusive of the military. We should like to hear where they came 
from, and at what places they suffered. Such false reports are dis- 
graceful, and are most probably the result of the letters of idlers in India, 
who transmit the wildest rumours. 

We have glanced at some of the circumstances which occurred after 
the successes of Clive, to continue our desultory notice of the events pre- 
ceding the formation of the Board of Control, and the use made of the 

wer acquired by the Company, which, under the disguise of commerce, 
in reality was the desire to become rich by power and territory. Trade 
then became a secondary object. The right of the native princes they 
never for a single moment suffered to stand in their way, if gain or 
territory were to be obtained. They violated treaties solemnly made 
before the ink with which they signed them was dry. ‘They were excited, 
too, by the English jealousy of the French, who had intrigued with some 
of the native princes ; and for this the people of India suffered severely. 
The affairs of India prior to 1784 present scandalous scenes of bloodshed 
and plunder in their efforts to obtain a revenue from taxation in place of 
profit from honest commerce, however the latter might veil the design in 
the earlier times of Anglo-Indian occupation. The trader lost the idea 
of the acquirement of gain by the employment of his own capital and 
industry. He had affected to be guided by the best principles at all 
times, even while his ambition was directed to accumulation by bloodshed 
and faithlessness. Getting a glimpse that both gold and power might be 
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extent than honour would justify, he 
out of the reckoning ; in fact, all the trouble- 
oppression and bloodshed was considered no 
A 1es of exaction, from prince and ryot alike, 
extorted, under the authority of the charter to trade. The 
idea of forcing its profits out of a revenue obtained by bloodshed and 
armexation was thus early indulged. The Company was too ignorant to 
know it was impossible to satisfy a boundless desire even with an in- 
tolerable suffering to the people, certain to end in the ruin of the un- 
fortunate races that became their subjects. ‘The ambition to rule being 
only secondary to avarice, their extortions were worse than those of con- 
who win territory with the view of extending their power. They 
had not the high feeling of legitimate rulers of their kind. They governed 
to exact the utmost wealth from the governed, propelled by the principle 
of the counter, not of the sceptre—of the huckster, not of the hero. They 
coveted empire by the road that leads to destruction. The revenue of no 
country is more than suffices for its expenditure, unless it is exacted to 
accelerate its decay. This mattered not: they would still kill the goose 
for the golden eggs. All the good they did in India was foreed upon 
them by circumstances ; all the evil was their own. If shining characters 
emerged above the sea of mischief and crime over which they ruled, it 
was the result of individual superiority—of personal effort, not of the 
Company’s culture. The ignorance of the prmeiples of rule seen every- 
where where men are under dementation from the lust of gain, was 
conspicuous in India. It was known in every civilised state, that the 
oppression and plunder of the population of any country must render that 
pulation miserable, and destroy revenue. Commerce must diminish, 
and the land become a desert or a wild of weeds. The profits of trade 
and agriculture, the Company fallaciously reasoned, would enrich them 
more speedily by taxation, than ever traffic could do, seeing they might 
increase the public burdens at pleasure. A surplus addition to revenue 
by conquest and bloodshed might be reckoned upon just as a per-centage 
nm a loan, while it had the advantage of being an accumulating source 
wealth. The temptation was great. Covetousness, ever more san- 
guine upon matters of interest than of honour or humanity, has no 
care about dirtying its withered hands in the first case, though it might 
hesitate in the matter of honour. A comfortable balance was levied, 
without regard to the payer’s means, when there was power to enforce 
demands. Conquest from motives of gain became their object. Clive, 
Hastings, and others, had secured enormous sums from the treasures of 
the native princes, whom they treated as puppets. Why should not the 
Company do as its agents had done before? The Company might play 
the same game, by fresh annexations, the results of the native armed against 
the native. All seemed to justify the unhallowed expectation. What 
if the rights of native princes were scorned, if every gold mohur they 
acquired were sprinkled with blood, they cared not about a lustration to 
remove the stains. They would have so many more leagues of territory, 
reckoning so many rupees per square league, and so much more of profit. 
What had traders to do with human happiness or misery? ‘They never 
dreamed that wars do not pay their own expenses in Asia any more than 
in Europe. That the great disposer of all things, whose laws they dis- 
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has so ordered it, that injustice and rapacity, while the 

out a glittering heap before the eyes of the fool, blind him to the debts 
he must incur in pursuit of that profit phantom which continually evades 
the grasp, until decay undermines or a stronger arm strikes him down. 
Sir Joseph Child, one of the early traders, could not see this. The prin- 
ciple of a company or a nation in this predicament is but that of the in- 
dividual, except that the latter is less desirous to meet the public eye 
when he robs, and does not call his villanies by heroic names. 

To so great a length had this mercantile system of plunder and con- 
quest proceeded, so oppressive were the extortions of the Company, and 
so enormous the product of its servants’ robberies, that England had but 
one mind upor the subject. Pitt, Fox, Dundas, Burke, and others, in 
1784, jomed in reprobating the crimes of the Company, under whom 
nabob-making had become a trade, nabobships being set up at so much 
per head, by bribes to governors. Clive had received 230,000/. for 
making a nabob of Meer Jaffer, and Vansittart 58,000/. for the dubbing 
of Meer Cassim. Those who directed the means of war and plunder 
profited largely. Even the English government had an idea of goi 
shares ; in 1767, the Company was to pay into the exchequer 400,000 
wrung from the suffering Hindoos. The natives of India were so ground 
into dust by these exactions, that parliament determined to interfere, for 
the groans and miseries of India were heard half round the globe. Rapa- 
city fails to obtain its ends, when it intermeddles with the way in which 
wealth is produced, and the Company eould not comprehend this fact. 
The native oppressor was outdone by the Company. The council 
screwed up the exactions through native collectors, such as we have lately 
seen in our time practise torture to collect the revenue. More money 
was extorted from the unhappy natives by the Company than in the 
reign of Arungzebe. The Company made the collectors the judges. 
Whole villages became deserted. The people, driven from the lands, 
took to the woods. Bands of dacoits, or robbers, organised themselves. 
Numbers joined the Mahrattas. A famine carried off a third of the 
population. When a native died of starvation, the living were compelled 
to pay his taxes. Moneyed men in the service of the Company bought up 
the rice in;times of famine, aggravating the general calamity in asking 
for it an enormous price by retail. At last, even the Company was 
astounded at the effect of its own extortions, and was obliged to send its 
own collectors. The native tools had outdone themselves. 

We have already stated that there was perfect unanimity in and out of 
parliament on the monstrous character of the proceedings of the Com- 
pany. We have stated how the Board of Control was formed,* and the 
unconstitutional character of the intrigue by which was effected one of the 
clumsiest and most impolitic shifts that ever was formed by inexperience 
for the act of government. It prevented, on the other hand, in some con- 
siderable degree, the profit made before by Indian adventurers and ser- 
vants, but it in a very limited way only restrained the Company’s own 
acts, still less those of the council in India, as we have before stated. 
Down to 1833, or until the trade was thrown open, such was the state 
of Indian rule. In the opposition to that measure it is probable the 
art of political lying was never exhibited to a greater extent. 





* See vol. cxi., page 122. 
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After the Board of Control was formed, the course still held to the 
principle of annexation, accompanied by costly wars, by which hopes of a 
surplus revenue were continually excited, only to be at, ene In 
1798, so far from getting richer by their conquests and annexations, 
which were especially denounced when the Board of Control was formed, 
they managed to be in debt to the extent of 8,039,880/. The Marquis 
Wellesley went out as governor-general—the most extravagant in ex- 
pense as a governor, and the most unscrupulous and reckless as to his 
acts, the most determined in his wars, and the greatest contemner of the 
Court of Directors that court ever saw. The marquis and the council 
in Calcutta went to work their own way. So ee were the sums 
expended, that in 1806 the Company had got into debt to the tune of 
15,600,0002., or just double what they owed in 1798. Each subsequent 

vernor seemed to make it a duty to get up a war—his own war—to be 
the Cesar of counting-house rulers. If there were no valid excuse for 
beginning, it was easy to make one, by declaring the enemy selected an 
illegitimate or usurper for a ruler, if no better was to be had ; indeed, 
they declared most of their enemies to be so. The promise of a new 
annexation in nubibus, the old expectation of increased revenue tempting 
the Company anew, and, though always met by disappointment, is 
ing no wisdom from experience. No one could dream such a body of 
legislators ever would learn, when their ignis fatuus hopes blinded them 
alike to honour, reason, and humanity. If time taught them some of 
their errors, it was only those which chimed in with the gratification of 
their own selfishness, and they merit no praise for an accidental good. 

What steps Lord Palmerston will take in regard to the future govern- 
ment of this fine country are not known, nor is it necessary that the sub- 
ject should be bruited at present. We are anxious that the change should 
& effected by one who from long experience must have that adequate 
knowledge of the subject which is necessary on meddling with it. It is 
impossible, if the nation still possess a tithe of its pristine spirit, that it 
can suffer the mismanagement of India to continue any longer. The 
objections urged against the Crown of England ruling a dependency of 
certain of its subjects are miserably futile. If the parliament of England 
is not to interfere in all matters subject to the Crown of England, if it 
may control the Leadenhall-street lords, but not the Leadenhall-street 
servants, there is an end to its boasted omnipotence. Beyond this con- 
sideration it is become one of duty and humanity. The spirit we see 
shown by some of the inhabitants of Calcutta bespeaks an apprehension 
about this imaginary dignity suffering just now, which leads us to believe 
they think more of their own self-importance than of their duties towards 
their Indian fellow-subjects, or the respect they owe the government: we 
shall wait with impatience until the rule of India is placed where it should 
be. The eyes of the people of England are directed upon Lord Palmer- 
ston as the only individual who will do the thing on a broad and liberal 
basis, and no longer suffer the possession of a brilliant which should 
ornament the diadem of Queen Victoria to be withheld from its legitimate 
place. Let his lordship look to it. 


